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Chapter III 
RECOMMENDATIONS AND PROPOSALS 


Wee thy lOk i OCa Th 

Recommendations - Our efforts to redesign the focus com- 
munities were underlined by two compelling considerations: 
to free the ghetto dwellers as much as possible from their 
physical constraints by providing more land for public use, 
and tailoring this area to their needs and tastes as much 
as possible. The proposals for the Mission District and 
Chinatown have employed the idea of the street as the neigh- 
borhood center, a concept developed by EQ Wittner, a ocean 
ford Graduate student. By blocking off residential streets 
(leaving main arteries and secondary streets open), Wittner 
is seeking to provide residents with "liberated areas" for 
‘their use and development. The key to his idea is the re- 
quirement that the decision of how the land can be best used 
be made by the residents of the area themselves; profession- 
als may be used to develop amd implement the plans, but the 
initial proposals must come from the people themselves. 

The India Basin Park design proposes to develop the 
waterfront area into a useful community center for neighbor- 
Ine MuMver VS Point. 

Poisson Froposel 

Although certain areas of the Mission District cannot be 
improved through anything less than reconstruction, the major- 
ity of the housing could be made suitable for decent living 
through renovation. This would meet the primary needs of the 
residenve of the Mission, "Thousht mignt also be-givem co ce 
use of the streets in an area where there is already a street 
culture. If closed off and used by everyone in a neighbor- 
heod =— grandparents, small ehildren, parents, in addition Go 
adolescents  =— they coulda be turned into assets of Jivine 
in the Mission District instead of the disadvantages that 
they often now are, 

im’ this report on use of Che street as the neighborhood 
center, Ed Wittner proposes that certain residential streets 


III-1 


be blocked off from traffic, freeing the area ror use Dy 
residents. 

Mie first step in adapting a street to the needs OE -asbS 
neighborhood might be to make residential streets all dead- 
end. Traffic would then flow as usual on the main and sec- 
ondary streets, but the smaller streets would be open only 
to pedestrians. As other types of public transport relieved 
pressure from the secondary, these residential streets could 
be completely closed off or reduced to one lane. To provide 
for necds such ac fire protection and freight deliveries vo 
local community stores (which might be resuscitated by crea- 
tion of these malls), these streéts would be closed off to 
all, tratfic other than emergency vehicles and delivery trucks; 

A closed-off street could become one of many things to 
arnedenvornood:.4@ playeround, &@ dulet park, an epen adic mar 
ket, or a busy commercial area. Some communities would read- 
ily take advantage of these newly opened areas, whereas ot- 
hers magne nou, The initiative would be Lert to thems: 

Instead of being suppressed, the local street culture 
GouL@d this way devélop into a desirable; positive aspect of 
nienedensity population city Life, 

25 Chane vown !roposad 

Five specific concepts have been developed in response 
to une physical, social, and practical démand of Chinatown. 
Working together in different combinations, they provide 
several alternatives for actual implementation programs. 


i; dhe [Intersection Aréade = This is an arcade of small 
Shops and restaurants built at the intersection of 
two streets, similar in concept to the Chinese Trade 
Center on Grant Avenue. The arcade area may be built 
to allow some vehicular traffie through it if neces- 
Sary, although the close, personable feelings of nar- 
row, twisting, staircases balancing their small shops 
and winding passages should be for the pedestrian. 
The arcade occupies approximately the first two levels 
and the above three or four are devoted to residen- 
tial living unite, 
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ii. Reconstruction-Relocation - The apartment levels that 
these intersection arcades make available, provide a 
unique possibility for solution of the reconstruction- 
relocation problem. When an intersection arcade igs 
DULG. Une cGenantus of 2 building marked for recon- 
Struction on an adjacent block are given priority in 
Piling lt, 2nd et the same’ rent Vevel as sm theie 
original building, “The old building ts torn down 
rather than rehabilitated because of their poor qual- 
ity. A new building is erected in its place, sensi-— 
Give In-appearance to the Chinese character of the 
area, and, Cicing tO a Waximum Of Six Sstorics , se ove= 
fully, a high-rise construction could be employed 
here, sO unatradditional vertical and cantilever lev— 
els could be added as time brings more demand. ‘The 
helegnes Of ell pulldinegs should be carefully varied 
to prevent border construction of high-rise “barriers 
Walle With Gaping, dark, Paneerovie voide in the cen— 
ver of their blocks. Tenants from the neiehboring 
condemned apartment buildings and shops are encoura- 
eed vo move invo this new building, “and their ola 
ing is reconstructed, In this way each old suiloime 
Gn View LOek Cam De meconsetructed Wa Ch ies wenaner. 
and Shop owners néver moving farther than next door 
A2nvo anew building. Wiien the last building on “tne 
block is destroyed, the community can decide whether 
it Wants another building constructed and families 
rediseriputed Into, “reducing Overcrowdine. sor 
Have Che space Converted Aiitc a pleasant park or 
garden. 


Ul. AGOltTOoSs — Bne rooftops in Chinatown ere filet, eive 
DeAur Iii) VAEWe (GF San Pranciseo, bUGiah Solve son 
the “non-existence of open space, are altogether 
unused. We propose that community projects be initia- 
ted, sencoureging venanvs and landlords to, develop 
UneLe Poor tops anvo gardens or pleasant. ourdoor spa= 
ces. (Why seek refuge in the congested streets when 
VOU OOn OMleCrs. 4. Coll entrul, Gulet, and cool v7e=— 
Creat?) 


iv. the Community Block = A community block is a4 unit 
Sr LoursaGcjaceny blocks isolated from vehicular traz— 
rue. Une incvecirmiery. of the pleocks as a iConmunbiy we 
ereated by the existence of four intersection arcades 
at the end of the cross streets and a community park 
or playeround at its center intersection. The Chi- 
nese presently have no physical representation such 
Sc pisenoL Chere TOenubGy and, inverrelavionships as 
a community. 
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vy. Above-street Ramp System - We have had a very defi- 
nite statement from Transportation Systems (one OMe, 
the 12 working groups of this SORES Chaat a some 
next 20 years it is very unlikely that any etreets 
in Chinatown will be free of vehicular traffic. if 
the cars have to stay on the streets and the people 
as well (because the shops and restaurants are only 
accessible from the sidewalks) then we propose the 
following ramp scheme. A simply fabricated ramp, 
with decks or even shops at the intersection spaces, 
about & ft. above the street level (high enough to 
allow camper vehicle passage ) Can be buisio ver? uhe 
cars. Floating staircases up from the sidewalks 
would provide window browsers easy access to a fast- 
er-walking area with benches and potted greenery a- 
Jone its edges, and simultaneously, prevent the mis— 
erable "tunneled-in" feeling by passengers in the 
cars since they have almost normal, horizontal vision 
and light passage through the stair steps. This 
ramp could be spaced continuously or irregularly 
elon bie Street. 

With these five concepts in mind, we suggest the 
following alternatives, but point out that different 
Choices and combinations may provide better solutions 
Ome pe Cit VC SVU clonal sproplente,. 

NWrea irartic Psolation 
Hiveeproposal is based on the assumption that vehicular 
teariic may be prohibited in the central core area of China 
town and perhaps in some areas of the residential area, 
a. Core Area: 


1. Develope Grant Avenue into a pedestrian mall 
with moving sidewalks or small trolley-car 
Service down its Lene th. 


2. Construct intersection arcades at (in order 
of construction): Washington and Stockton 
SUreets, Pacific .and (Stockton, Jackson and 
Powell, Clay and Powell, and California and 
SueCleUCM, 


These will create a visual and physical integrity Loran 
enlarged central core section and yet provide a boundary a- 
gainst its over-running the residential area too much more 


in the future. 


3. Open Spaces 
-- parks at Jackson and Stockton intersection. 
-= parks as physical terminals *vousenda soe 
Grant Ave mail. 


ee 


= Poolvop dévelooment programe . 
b. Residential Area: 

Employ the community block concept. For example, 
it could be located within the unit of Lay Lory PACE pales 
venworth, and Washington streets. 

Restriction of Grant Avenue 

This proposal is based on the assumption that only Grant 
Avenue can be either entirely or partially blocked ort (al= 
lowing cross street traffic). 


a. Grant Ave. - Create a pedestrian mall as in Pro- 
Ose eicd. Gy ine! a6 ais NECCSSARy., AtasC roe Sayuiee i 
Pic ws required, 


b. Remaining Core Area - Develope the LOOl Cops 226 
explained above. Create an above street ramp 
Syeotem. MOrsinstance, those) portions orsciav. 
Washington, Jackson, and Pacific streets in the 
intermediate core section could be used for the 
ramp system. 


chy, MECONSCrUCGtTLON=Relocation 


i. Pequine air rights and construct. incercec= 
tion arcades or just apartment levels above the 
Same intersections recommended in Proposal I. 


2. Continue with the reconstruction-relocation 
scheme for the area, 


So ame te Basi Propoceal 

Dike smog, molse “or garbage, Visual pollution Can ciminien 
UeowOueltiby of Urban life. “san Francieco's bayironteas vce 
Yariv polluted by an almost unbroken stretch of piers, ware— 
Novices. Teacuonles. and power plants from Candlestick Paria te 
EPvehermman’s Whart. Whe water surrounding the city gives if 
a Special quality, and where industrial development forms a 


Verma r between landreand walert rons, chat, part.of themceity 


HOseCSe its Vitalicy. To preserve its unidue flavor, scankhran— 
Cisco Meo Peclaimulus Wwavertirone and open 1t up for the 
benefit of all. 

Whe India Basin area is the only waterfront land not yet 
developed in the San Pranciseo area, and offers the only pros- 


PeCunl Ol WatenhrOonu Ampcovemeny., Ln addition, its location 


Pe 


near Hunter's Point places it ina neighborhood which des- 
perately needs recreation and parks. 

Our objectives in redesigning the India Basin area ane 
threefold: to convert an unused piece of land into an asset, 
to emphasize the water and the interface between land and 
sea, and to provide an identity and focal OCANG Por aumMtecls 
Inver Galea 

The site consists of a roughly rectangular piece of land 
measuring about 1,000 ft. by 1,200 Ft., located on the south 
side of India Basin and bordered on the southeast by the 
Naval Ghioyard, (See Fig. 21@-1). Innes Ave. forms the 
boundary between the park and Hunter's Point hill. The land 


Peepuedominantay flat and at sea level, except for a ectrip 
mom@ane alone anes Ave. which 26 20° to SO Pe. hasher than 
Bae reac Of the area. 

Next. &©© his part of the park 1s a Deatyard, and beyond 
Ene boatyard, & Ssmali polnt eGieke ouv into the Basin from 
cae, surip alone Hunter!s Point boulevard. The remainder of 
the Basin is eccupied by the Pacific Gas and Electric power 
Plant enc the fall for the contadnership terminal. 

As it is now, the India Basin has few assets and several 
liabilities. The area itself is flat and featureless, and 
hemmed in by steep hills. A PG&E plant dominates the area 
visually with its stacks and tranformer yard. Furthermore, 
the surrounding neighborhood is a poor black ghetto which 
suffers the characteristic social consequences of neglect 
and prejudice: drug addiction, vandalism, street crime, and 
inadequate police protection. 

There are several ways in which the India Basin site 
might be improved: 

1. The area should be landscaped. 


a. Enclose the shoreline by a seawall built out 
to the low tide level to eliminate the tidal 
Shingle area, Extend the seaward corner to 
provide a fishing area and partially screen 
out the PG&E plant. Budid 3 walk with ade- 
Guate lighting oh the wall. 
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Figure I1ft-1. 


bd. Build a ridge up parallel to the basin side 
of the park and plant it with dense trees 
like Eucalyptus, to screen out the power 
plant. 


ec. Transplant a sufficient number of mature 
trees to provide an initial screen. 


d. Plant a tree screen around the PG&E plant 
ioeselt om ibs Waveri FONG. cLde. 


e, Plant ground cover along the bare slopes bor- 
dering Innes Ave. and Hunter's Point Boule- 
Vac. 


£. "Widen Innes Ave. to permit diagonal parking, 
ano anetall a stoplight at the aatersection 
of Innes Ave. and Hunter's Point Biva. 


Community facilities should be provided. 


a. Leciem a cultural center tor local ravher 
than for San Francisco as 4 whole. 10 mene 
be feasible to build it using African methods 
and materials, both to emphasize the heri- 
tage of the Black residents and to reduce 
costs. By locating the center on the water- 
front corner, it would balance tne commercial 
center, which would be on the other end of 
une mark's dlagoneal, 


b. Build a community center to provide offices 
and places for groups to meet, such as: adult 
education classes. Scale the size of the 
eenter to the anticipated needs of the com- 
munity, taking into consideration the space 
provided by other centers in the community. 
Locate the center near the cultural center; 
perhaps the two could be combined. 


e, do prevent the park from ’becoming a hazardous 
ared, provide adequave= police wabror lias. 
By locating a station in the commercial cen- 
ter. and by adding an. access roadup Thertiake 
at that point, the police would be centrally 
Located bOth im the park and in the connun 
mine 


d. Include an indoor gym in the comunity. center. 
Fields for football and other outdoor sports 
Should be suggested by the plantation of 
Stands of trees rather than formally laid 
out, both to reduce maintenance costs and 
to preserve the open aspect of the park. 


Develope a commercial center. 
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a. Build a restaurant with a view overlooking 


the Bay on the point below Hunter's Point 
Biv. 


bo. Build a multistory commercial center at the 
corner of Innes Ave. and the shipyard. Cre- 
ate visual interest by Staggering levels and 
providing rooftop piazzas in the center, 


4, Take advantage of the waterfront. 


Gere) LoneeOrr canine einiel ck Reine future, when the 
economy of the area has become strong enough 
vO support 1¢t. It should be Jocated cm tne 
Peninsula by the proposed restaurant USee" bee 
low). 


bee. Design the sea. wall. to provide convenient 
fishing; particularly the corner thas ease 
out into the Bay, 


Implementation 

the parties most directly involved with the implementation 
of the above scheme for India Basin are the San Francisco 
Port Authority, the PG&E Company, the San Francisco Bay 2fout 
Crossing Commission, the State Highway Department, the San 
Francisco Bay Conservation and Development Commission, the 
pan Francisco Department of City Planning, and the Hunterte 
POint nedevelopment Project. The priorities for spending 
and construction of the park are in the order in which they 
are listed above. As many residents of Hunter's Point ae 
possible should be employed in the detailed planning, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of the park. 

Recommendations for further study 

Methods of keeping the park safe should be investigated 
(vandal proof fixtures and improvement of community-police 
relations by using residents of the area as policemen and 
park personnel). 

If available, Black architects and contractors should be 
MecOelierhne designing and bullding of the park. 

Methods to involve residents of Hunter's Park as owners 
and employees in the commercial life of the park should be 


WOokecdmldcG, a.ver tne types of commercial activities desired 
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have been determined. 
The community center should be carefully planned, so that 


it provides services that will complement, not qdupbicace,; 


services offered by other centers in the area. 
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Table: Lii—i 
ESTIMATED COST FOR INDIA BASIN PROJECT 


Development HStee COSG 


excavate into final physical form 
and landscape (install sprinkler 


system and seed grass). $850, 000 
Dlanv wrees in ratio of 5 new trees 

to 1 grown tree LO, OOO 
puUTde sea wall “and lookouts 200,000 
landmark 
parking 5OO,; 000 
community center 2, 0007, 000 
Fes Gauranly 1, COO O09 
commercial center LOOT OOo 


eee 


Comments: 


The cost estimation represents our most intelli- 
Zent hunch and 18 meanv as a. guideline to reun- 
force our order of development projects. We 

might also add that: our strong: intention, had we 
continued along these lines, was to involve the 
Hunver's Point "community as Pully ae poss. ble: an 
the developments, thus reducing total costs and/or 
Drovadine jobs Tor their commun ty. 


Agi ae 


B. POLITICAL ASPECTS 


introduction 
There appears to be two distinct alternatives for input- 


ing a more accurate assessment of a community's Needs to rae 
process of planning programs for that community. One alter-= 
native is the community advocate. Incorporate a person who 
can realistically represent the needs of the community TO 

the planning agency. He might be a representative to the 
Mayor's office, the City Planning Department, or the Redevel- 
opment Agency. He should be someone who has lived in the 
community for some time and can honestly function as an ad- 
vocate for its needs in employment, education, transporta- 
Gao, snoucine and so om. One model for the sont of advocacy 
intended can be found in the writings of anthropologists 

Saul Tax. In developing his concept of "action anthropology" 
he has formulated the idea that the anthropologists should 
Piro Co nis Situdy Of the nelehborniood and tnen, rather than 
eimoly Weivine up his results, should actively become the 
eavecace Of “the needs of that neie@hborhood, 

This alternative has the advantage of forcing a relative- 
ly small amount of institutional restructuring. The advocate 
Moulag™beIdesirable over direct participation when time ie 
an important factor in generating plans, and when the degree 
elevechnical sophistication ts reat, 

The major problem with such a system ie that thes andsyvae 
dual will be identified within the community as an extension 
of the external agency. This may impede communication with 
people in the community and will make him a certain scapegoat 
Por all feelings when things go wrong. 

The second alternative is direct community participation, 
This alternative places the responsibility for planning direct- 
ly with the people in the community. They must identify the 
problem, generate a program and be prepared to implement it. 


This does not preclude outside assistance in the development 
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of a well-researched and realistic proposal and a strategy 
Rou inanciane WG. 


Lis Talterna tive c.¢ Only “Gealisti cy wath Ssicnitacantv chane 
Ses in external agencies. Funding has to be highly flexible 
to be able to respond to community initiated ideas. Further- 
more, community control of the program implies a minimum of 
"strings" attached to funds which must, invariably, come 
from outside the community. 

A critical factor to the success of this alternative 
te thavu the community be “an effective agenv In administering 
its programs. This means a degree of internal coordination 
must exist which is rarely found at present. The communi ty 
Mc Lsbesaole co pull ites factions Gogeether and accurately 
assess its needs independent of where it thinks the money 
is. The tendency for one small group to take command may 
not be insurmountable given sufficient inputs from outside 
the community and criteria for funding that emphasize broad 
COMMmGLGy Participation “in the planning: over what. the mes 
Sults of the planning are, 

MMe MSGrenetmror tivsealterma tive ie that 16 presents the 
greavest possibility that a broad sampling of people within 
the community will be involved in the process and feel 


PesporeitpLle Por its resulted. 


1. Ihe importance of how decisions are made - Those who 
have ree ene ee ar onan inouan Goan Den must 
face up to the possibility that the government's inability 
borer teetively redevelop Low income ghettos may nov be due 
to its inability to make the best decisions regarding renew- 
al programs; for, those programs have invariably been direc- 
Ceo at attacking the physical conditions of urban poverty. 
ie Omeuiewexperilonce in Urbam Shebtos Gathered in this study, 
it seems that the physical conditions in a community may have 
far less significant impact on its future development than 


Whe TIC MOre OL Its residents (éecl 4 Sense of responsibility 


Tir LS 


for those conditions. That is, for the people in the ghetto, 
the actual content and success of any given program im their 
community is far less important than how the decisions in- 
volved inthe generation of that program were MN S.51 abs Cher 
whether or not they feel it is truly their program. Vor 

the agency outside the ghetto this GLE Lates a thorough ve= 
assessment of who is involved in generating plans, who aS 
involved in choosing a course of action, and who is involved 
in the implementation of that course and the assessment of 
462 succecs. Without some fundamental changes in the plan- 
ning processes currently in evidence, any attempt at redevel- 
opment which hopes to allow for Significant social progress 
Wide DS LUUL Le, 

DG has; by now, become cléar to all that mo external 
ageno, no matter how wise or benevolent, can Laft those 
Geaoped im OUr Urban @hettos to substantial economie betvter= 
ment; they must do it for themselves. What has not been 
Conconmmiveantly recognized if that the ereatvest impediment 
VoOmeUCh Selr-=pevverment LS not The current conditions oF 
sub-standard housing, inadequate schools, and insufficient 
goo Opeorcunities, Dut the more ehusive results of living 
ro totally isolated from the rest of our society. Whe charac= 
teristics of this social anomaly cannot be neatly pinned down 
Srner chan: (1) 4 monumentally meager understanding of the 
operation of the world outside the ghetto, and (2) an over- 
Whelming sense of entrapment within it. This te not to say 
that the conditions must not be improved, but all attempts 
to repair the physical conditions first and let the attitudi- 
nal changes follow have failed miserably. If people who are 
currently dirécting the rebuilding of our cities trully care 
for the people in them, they must recognize that problem for 
Wie GG es Sat ar overwhelming sense of impotence and disen- 


franchisement which can only be countered by true self-deter- 
mination, 
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This self-determination cannot wait until economic and 
Social parity hae “been achieved; the people in the ghettos 
Will not let it be so. The War on Poverty nas, in the eyes 
of the poor, been lost; and the next war will not be on 
paper, ‘The young in ghetto situations demand power now -- 
power over their own lives, and power over the plans which 
Will affect them. 

The Toremoee: task of the COMMU CY eas “Go Duma! Geom 
IIGermenmterTective arent, capaple or Penne re Tine reals tc 
plans and supervising their LNpLemenre tion, Thesfirs, op= 
jective must be one of internal organization and Coordination, 
(e.g., the Mission Coalition Organization). The resources 
oro einived and Livvle conflict or duplication of ertort scan 
be accepted. For many communities the best mechanism a ay G 
be a coaltion type organization which can draw in a broad 
spectrum of existing community groups for the purpose of 
creating a more powerful pressure group. Particularly in 
black and brown communities. The desire for unification ig 
widely nelay Such a coalition will derive its support tren 
Mierebwlity CO -errecvively present a unified front to podates 
eucside cf the conmunity; yet. 10 must elso be capable’ of 
pubUle Peorganiazation of the community, channeling existing 
Movements eo specific fielas of action. Le must punid won 
whav €xists: the community groups, the less identifiable 
movements, the hatred for the San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency, or whatever. 

it is clear that such organizing requires exceptional 
talents and experience. In most communities, organizers can- 
Pott are, toenbe taleureneade, to become too ~learly identi= 
Pius) Ooh bClUMlaAr -OPouD rOr prog rain. partuleulatr ly van 
extension of the government like EOC. For to do so is to 
Picwone ss <i eceiverecs On the feelings of the community 
group or program. Such organizers must work beneath the 


beeeltnes, yeu ber capable: of generating the necessary 
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community support. They must learn to motivate without 
raising expectations above a level which can be surely met. 
Since such a level will often be very low, most sources ong 
effective motivation will be against someone oP something 
rather than for something. Frequently, the people will only 
pe able to rally together during times of immediate crisis. 
If this is the case community organizers must be UC Ae a) Go 
start something with some permanence. lt may be very agiffi- 


cult to find such leadership in the community. 


Tt may be argued that the approach of the Economic Opportu- 
nities Council, the San Francisco Redevelopment Agency and 
City Hall has been to confront the problems of the poor in 
San Francisco where they are: in the Western Addition, in 
Cae Maseion, 1n Chinatown, ina the South of Market anay in 
Mugeeevs Point. Buu the results of the erforts of these 
agencies have only confirmed the inability of people outside 
the "target area" to generate programs which meet the needs 
QSeurne Coon ln can Prancireco, 

The EOC has been, in effect, trapped between the commu- 
nities and the federal government. They have been the local 
extensions of the War on Poverty, and, as such, they have 
unavoidably been identified with the government and the fail- 
ures of federal attempts to eliminate poverty. The people 
from the ghetto who have attempted to work with or for the 
EOC have been left hanging -- often discredited within their 
own communities as a result of having participated in the 
administering of federal projects which have repeatedly fal- 
len short of the communities! expected or government-promised 
goals. To engender trust within their community, these resi- 
dent area workers must cmtinually disavow affiliation with 
EOC, The most Slaring lesson to be learned from the results 
of the EOC operating in poverty areas is that any person 
from the ghetto who decides to work with the "Man" -- the 
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symbol for all that is "White" in society -- has taken what 
often amounts to an irrevocable step toward actually becom- 
ing "the Man" in the eyes of his own community. 

The accomplishments of the Redevelopment Agency present 
an even clearer failing of the current planning processes. 
One generalization which became poignantly evident during 
Pic wcCOUmec Ol wiles tidy (oarroren larin in the Western Addi- 
fion) vesthat redevelopment in san Mrancieco has Goo: cotten 
concentrated on physical renovation at the expense of meeting 
employment imadequacies and educational inequalities, To. al— 


low housing redevelopment to come too early in a target area's 


complete redevelopment seems to preclude any possibility of 
meeting the more elusive and complex needs of the people in 
that area. 

A preoccupation with physical appearance in urban rede- 
Velopmenvl may be inseparable from a plannine® <yetem which 
Places Une responsibility form generating. plans, —cncosinene 
cource Of action, implementing thar deciston; and evaluating 
its progress on people external to the actual area where the 
Cilecue, Ol thay decison wilt most acutely pe Teloy- ouch 
persons Yarely understand the needs of the community under 


consideration. But, more fundamentally, they invariably 


seek solutions; they invariably start with a presupposition, 
Se exp lvcirt Or implicit. -as tomwhav. the targeu area sneule 
bes dike and then. proceed vo draw designs on paper thavewill 
lego to that end, Plans which are so invended are conceived 
Sly. CoO Orin ae iven area Up Lo Gomme standard on aurrac tive 
Meco Which ts acceptable to the planners. 


imneaximum feasible participation wae @iv— 


tne concepo of 
en much attention during the early stages of the War on Pover- 
by. wnowever, the Utilization of this concept was precluded 
by its perceived inefficiency. But, the definition of "ef- 
ficiency" is, to a great degree, a function of the criteria 


“ioicheaccmapplieceudim tel evaluation.of the success of any 
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given program. The desire to show speedy, easily measurable 
progress in urban redevelopment has, in many ways, allowed 
for physical renovation to become paramount in redevelopment 
strategies. All to often, we have championed "maximum fea- 
sible participation" on the one hand and evaluated social 
progress by the number and quality of new housing Units on 
the other. If one accepts the primacy of community involve- 
ment in the planning process, one must concommitantly seek 


"success" of one's programs 


new criteria for evaluating the 
Pewcrrrerisa when are Consistent with that initial objective 
and aimed at promoting the development of the people in the 
target area, not the conditions in the target area. 

Mie conclusion ic simply that to adopt. a. philosophy 
which dictates the problems of the ghetto must be tackled on 
their own real estate is insufficient if that philosophy is 
not accompanied by a new orientation toward planning and 
decision-making. The call for those who wouid rebuild our 
caties as viable human habitats is to care most for how ur- 
Dagececdevelopment 4s undertaken, and not TO whau coal, cede 
MilpoiatelyroOrrected.. “Wo sustain the. Current priorities 
Whiten heave seu physical and city macro-economic ends fire. 
may well result in a well-planned urban center, a sterile 
mecca for tourism and high finance; we would, then, be left 
with the task of planning for the resident inhabitants. The 
alternative is to focus on the process of redevelopment -- 
vO allow for the individual communities to budtid themselves 
unto crtective agents for their own development,..and to 
create an environment in which they can realistically manage 


funds which must inevitably come from outside the community. 


a. Hunding Criveria = Uredirecs community participation 
in the planning of certain types of programs is to bé viable, 
there must be some fundamental changes in the current funding 
mechanisms and criteria for funding. Unwisely directed funds, 
Just as funds inadequate to the objective of a program, may 
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often do more harm than good. From the perspective of a per- 
ceptive community organizer the government's attitude in 
funding urban programs has been one of "divide and conquer," 
effectively keeping the poor people poor. 

The position of the agency external to the community 
MUS tA De NOL Unlake that oF an) institution suppl yine= vouuuire 
capital for a prospective business enterprise. There can 
be only née initial decision ae to whether or note te. fun 
a program, and then the people in the community administer-— 
ing it must have freedom in choosing their own criteria for 
evalvation OF ts orogress. Without: this theretcans bemno 
Such thing as community control. For, if they can be manipu— 
Mateo by the funding agency through Strings on’ the money 
Chey rare Using, they, im the eyes of “the community, wi aoe 
HOcnIMe More “that an "extension "of that agency. “Li taespre= 
gram Tails miserably it will be viewed not as the community's 


failure DuL thav ior vhne external agency: and nothing whaveo— 


ever will have Deen accomplished, either vowards the prozsram's 
OOjJECtLVe Or LOWards a more realistic understanding an) tae 
Community of “their provlene. 

The need for a new orientation in funding decision making 
is also apparent. New criteria must be evolved for such 
decisions which are directed away from a judgement as to the 
Goals ol Une prosram, What It can accomplish to resolve the 
COndEctons Of the ghevco, and. toward an evaluatiom of “the 
representedness of the community group submitting the pro- 
posal, how the proposal was generated (what sort of research 
and expert inputs external to the community were included), 
and how it will be implemented. This is not to say that 
ties eos le ofa oropesal, are) not amportant. They will be 
Vitaly amoorvane TO tie people in Che tghetto,. Buu, they need 
fOr Community responsibilivy for such projects-demands that 
the appropriateness of the goals be judged within the commu- 


Hoon ow iopeiully sa realistic eye to the compatibility 
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of the project with those in other communities. 

Another characteristic of the desired interaction of 
community and funding agency is that a proposal should speci- 
fy a minimum budget, below which 1G Camino tm nud C.c ne gee en 
this minimum budget exceeds the money that is available, the 
proposal must be returned to the community to be pared down 
and resubmitted with a more realistic budget. Such will be 
the case when competing proposals from different communities 
are equally acceptable by the criteria evaluating the Sspon- 
Ssoring community groups and there is simply not enough money 
G¢oueosaround. This will put a great burden on the communi— 
tyero be able to effeciently reassess its program and.re- 
work its finances; the need for effective financial advising 
is again clear. The key point here is that no program should 
be supported with funds totally inadequate to the expectations 
Omir Planners, [tt is much better Bor the community plannere 
Corse o ose SLenoe 2 Dit Lower=and mainvain a -realtstic tex 
peCratiom Mor the results of their program than, vo run cae 


eamoctece nto risk of | 


‘over promising" either to their sup-— 
porters or to themselves. 

ihe suloLieavivon for the Institution Ve tie need= ror sien 
ty flexible funding mechanisms which can reepond to commu— 
Vay iattacedsprog@rams., «“lhere 2s réason to beltevercaae 
such a financing requirement might be best met with a high- 
ly centralized city financing system where decision making 
SULhOrity On whether or not. to fund orojectsiic vested an 
relatively few, but well guarded, hands. It seems that such 
community needs demand considerable shift from the decentra- 
tized state of current city administration, But, sueh shifts 
must be carried out with utmost care to not allow such power 
to be entrusted without sufficient checks. 

The concept of "maximum feasible participation" was paid 
much attention during the early Stages of the War on Poverty. 


However, the actuality of this concept was undermined by 
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its perceived InehiLCe Lene ys, However, that CliiLcLency ero 
a great degree a function of the criteria which are applied 
for the evaluation of the Success of any given program. 

The desire to show Speedy, easily measurable Progress’ in ur-= 
ban redevelopment has in many ways allowed for physical 
renovation to become paramount in redevelopment strategies. 
All to often we have championed maximum feasible participa- 
tion on the one hand and evaluated Social progress by the 
number and quality of new housing units on the other. ae 
one accepts the primacy of community involvement in the 
planning process, one must concommitantly seek new criteria 
for evaluating the "success" of programs, criteria which are 
consistent with that objective and aimed at promoting the 
development of the people in the target area not the condi- 
tions Giw the tareas 


4, Specific Community Organizations 


i. Western Addition Community Organization 


WACO) 
Improvements in Western Addition Organi zations = 
the purpose or the redevelopment of the Western Addition ig 


bOmaAChieve a racially and economically integrated community. 
This cannot be accomplished by transforming the present 
people of the community into new buildings. WACO should 
recognize this fact. The community can be improved by up- 
grading the eeonomic status of the individuale. In thie 
manner the people could have -the choice of remaining in the 
newly constructed community or moving elsewhere to more 
attractive areas. 

Due to ats lack of political and economic power, WACO 
will at best slow down the redevelopment process in the 
Western Addition according to the plans of the San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency. WACO could probably accomplish more 
by trying to work in the system instead of fighting it. An 
example, WACO could work with their own people in the prob- 


lem of relocation of families due to reconstruction instead 


pro 


of trying to stop the process. 
WACO does work with and in WAPAC. WAPAC could be further 


expanded with more WACO people, not necessarily on the feder- 
Aiepeayeoll., th order to get betver working conditions, a 
goal should be to put WAPAC and the San Francisco Redevelop- 
ment Agency - Western Addition Branch closer together, in- 
stead of being blocks apart in separate buildings. 

WACO should strive for better organization and be will- 
ing to learn from other community organizations Such: ac mule 
Mission Coalition. A defeatist attitude was expressed by the 
comment of a Western Addition community leader. "We could 
Mever attain the status of the Mission Coalition, They dost, 
have our problems. Besides, they have people in City Hall 
working for them." A more positive approach would help WACO. 


iia tne Mission Coalition Organization = nds sorgani— 
zation occupies a unique place among the ranks of San Fran- 
Clee ow pressure groups in that it has achieved both power and 
effectiveness. 

To suggest ways of increasing the effectiveness of MCO 
WOU ves puUre speculation; analyzing the factors which con 
beIbuve wo the evaluation. of the MCO as a ‘successful, precsure 
SLOuUpyLS more important. There are. several factors that help 
make the MCO a powerful organization: 

ie mlmee Ate eonception it has been recognized, at 
Teagtelniormailly, by thescity ict San Branciseo. “Lhe dereat 
of a Mission District urban renewal plan by a previous 
neighborhood coalition was important in establishing the 
necessity for the city to give this kind of recognition. 

2. An outside, trained, professional OreanizZer j,i Mir, 
Mike Miller, was chosen by the MCO Leade reno oma sie elec 
ine pud Ldiingethe orkanizations Hissskille ans tate ana wleace 
ership training, and the clear separation of staff and lead- 
ership functions were important in developing the organiza- 
tion. 


in Contrast to other neighborhoods, where many staff 
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people usurp leadership roles, the MCO leadership knew that 
the organization was theirs and they had to run it. 

Ber tneleadership vecornizes that 1t must work one many 
issues, and that it must relate issues in one problem area 
LO ocUCss LitnOtner proolem areas. In doing this, thesleac— 
ership has expanded the interest of many participants in MCO 
so that a cooperative atmosphere of mutual assistance nas 
developed: in the organization. 

4, A structured organization is necessary for success- 
ful community organization. The MCO is a broad based, demo- 
Creo tomeani zation, dit: lea coalition “of neienberhood 
groups. ‘The MCO paid starf assists member groups and organi— 
zes new groups along the lines of the interest of the people 
who participate in these groups. An annual convention pro- 
vides a base of ligitimacy for the elected leadership so 
ehoat they have a right to speak for the community. Ail 
neighborhood organizations are entitled to attend the conven-— 
lon and vote ror MCO orricers:. 

5. hast, but-not least, different groups in’ the Mission 
recogni zea that their community problems and enemies were 
stronger than their differences and were willing to work to- 
Cetera uM bed Lront wo attack these problems and enemies: 
The MCO provides the framework for working together. 

The skillful leadership of MCO President Ben Martinez 
was instrumental in linking the many groups in the Mission 
together. The elected officers, volunteer committee chair- 
man and members have raised issues and cooperated to achieve 
victories on these issues which increase confidence in the 
organization and lead to a continued growth in the pace of 
participation in the organization by Mission residents. 

fii. Sunset 
A community organization such as the Sunset-Parkside 
Education and Action Committee is effective only to the extent 
that it advances the perceived interests of the Sunset area 


residents. 
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The real power of a community organization Ives, anche 
ability of well-informed and concerned people to be able to 
define their own problems, not just select solutions from 
those judged acceptable to City Hall. But in order for SPEAK 
to generate the broad base support needed for effective com- 
munity problem solution, it must address itself to the issues 
that people are concerned with now. It then must be able to 
show thé Sunset residents that it can be succéssful in help- 
ing them to get the results that SPEAK members have decided 
they want for their community. 

To judge SPEAK's effectiveness in isolating and addres- 
Sing the primary concerns of the Sunset residents, a poll was 
conducted by the staff of the Stanford study groups involved 
with Cultural Patterns and Community Desires. 

Questionnaires were evenly distributed to four hundred 
residences in the four census tracts that form the major por- 
tion cf the Sunset area. One section cf this questionnaire 
addresses itself to the potential desire of the Sunset resi- 
Gents to be represented before city government by a “communi vy. 
organization. When asked the question, "If you had a grievance 
concerning city services or policies, what would be the most 
effective way to make your grievances known and to get action"? 
Over half of those responding preferred a "Sunset community 
pressure group". 

The responses to this survey indicated that the three top 
community concerns can be ranked as follows: (a) better pro- 
tection against crime (very strong response), (b) increased 
educational quality, (c) and better public transportation. 

Integration questions brought a variety of responses show- 
ing strong opposition to integration through school bussing, 
counter-balanced by substantial desire for integration through 
other means. There also was a small amount of Support shown 
on the part of some residents who are in favor of integration 
through bussing. 


Of the three top issues selected by the Sunset public, 
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SPEAK has an active task force assigned to each. SPEAK al- 
SO has a task force assigned to the Taxation question tag 
is known to be strongly felt in Sunset. As previously men- 
tioned in Part II of this study, significant successes have 
already been secured by SPEAK in both the areas of Police- 
Community relations and Mase Transit. The Education Task 
Force has reached the stage where it is making presentations 
to the -publie and conducting Interviews in the schools: 
These task forces are on-going and will be expécted to pick 
iio Mew OrOJjeCte im thelr areas of concern as ola cones nave 
been completed. SPEAK at least has the prospect of real 
effectiveness because it has shown that it knows how to ad- 
dress itselr vo the areas that are” or principal concer co 
the Sunset residents. 

It should be noted that integration questions bring a 
strong but somewhat divided response from Sunset residents. 
Although an anti-busing campaign would probably rally con- 
Sidered as Unsultable for Community organizations. Pts 
advocacy might jeopardize the future "integration by other 
means", which many residents actively desire. Polarization 
of the community over thig issue could weaken SPEAK's poten- 
tial for broadly based representation on other issues. 

In order to further increase SPEAK's effectiveness, a 
continuing emphasis must be placed on membership growth. 
This growth will help to broaden its representative base 
anc imereace tte Financial svability. One cr the most de- 
sirable ways to do this would be to increase the number of 
member organizations within SPEAK, This has a dual advan- 
tage. For the smaller organization, there is the Ghance Co 
get other SPEAK member organizations to support the new 
eproup Ve projecs proposals before city government. And for 
SPEAK, there is the stability that comes from having strong 
member organizations that are bound together and perpetuated 


by primary interests such as the churches or schools. This 
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concept of stability and effectiveness through organization- 
al interaction also calls to mind the as yet unexplored 
possibility of co-operation between groups with similar in- 
terests in various parts of the city. 

A major road block that SPEAK will have to overcome ale 
the future in order to become self-sufficient is financial 
in nature. Although their present budget is quite small, 
future plans for a professionally-staffed Citizens Planning 
Council will obviously require additional funds. Since 


growth in dues through increases in membership will probab- 


ly not be able to meet these added expenses, foundation 
support would be desireable. In order to maintain indepen- 
dence and credibility with the community, governmental fund- 
ing should be avoided if possible. Foundations should be 
iocereoteq in neloing vo find out whether this sattenpe mo 
ed eune People to find their voice within a middle-class 
PeecrOnso! a -larcte: City chat has no parvicubLar Gistricioo— 


iirica) VeorescntaAtron Gan be succesesauly 


iv. Sunnydale 

The psychology of the Sunnydale area, like many 
ghetto areas, is oriented toward survival. These people 
haven't had the opportunity to build an opaque money cur- 
tain around them with which to brunt hard reality - the 
Marc wealicy or poverty. Although wizened: in this etree: 
sense, they have a lot to learm in the arena; or orcaniza- 
tional sense’. Although residents acknowledge that power 
Wallwcome through unity, the actual method of etrective um — 
fication, organization, is foreign to them... The people's 
lack of education and experience in manegement or corporations 
has definitely contributed to their naivete here. Also most 
communities are structured basically from family units. 
However, the family units in Sunnydale, many of them father- 
fess, are Cite irresular. 


It is apparent that there are many inherent cultural 
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factors which can dampen a Pressure=—Croup effort in? this 
Dave or oan. Francisco, Buteumany of these problems can be 
overcome with firm leadership. A capable leader could sup- 
ply: the ‘technical know-how, political ability and the enthu- 
Slasm with which to overcome the ghetto inertia, Ideally 
indigenous leadership would be best. But it is probable 

that anyone with such skills wouldn't be in the ghetto in 

une tire place. All of the potential leadérs of Sunnydale, 
the active leaders of the Citizens League, the Sons of Sunny- 
dale, the Young Black Women for Action, representatives of 
Cher #0C "and Welfare Rights, and those of the old BHAUTorsani— 
Zation, express the desire to organize. It seems that what 
they lack is just the solid technical expertise. Also much 
of their political talent is warped by the tremendous frus-— 
Creations When whese people daily face. “Diplomacy ite dic— 
placed by hostility toward one another and neighborhood agen- 
cles (e.6., HOC). The leaders are antagonized by other 
Pesdege: slacks Glsurusy thelr niléeshnboring win ces, “nocesse 
mencrom wouner blacks. 

It seems clear therefore that a less than ideal solution 
musteoe Tound, - Lf che leadership can't come) from within, 
then it must come from without. Sunnydale needs the servic- 
es of a professional organizer. Given that these communities 
MuSG wave pressure Croups and that the sconéer the betver, 
them Gis te “che only reallstle first step.) Such. a men, 
Working from the shadows, can supplement the innate desires 
of the area's residents with their own technical expertise. 

BUG Sunnydale is fortunate in having several conmunity— 
GrVenved eroupe chav Gould provade the potential basesforsda 
preseure-sroup, coalition, However, sance each represenvs 
basically different interests and each has a varying state 
Om organization, “none can individually become recognized at 
this time as "the organization." The Citizens'League is the 


only 2roup that has a written constitution and is probably 
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the most stable. This group is mainly run by middle-aged 
white women. Blacks have tended to drift from the organiza- 
tion. Black youth, a very important voice needed in any 
group which will eventually claim community-wide support, 
presently align with the Sons of Sunnydale and the Young 
Black Women for Action, and in times of stress, Welfare 
Rients, Hach of the several organizations in Ssunnydale 

tends to be rather esoteric in appeal and each likes to 

claim much greater support than exists in actuality. A 

good leader could perhaps strengthen all of the organizations, 
smooth over the more minor differences and work toward a 
Uaviied coalition, im so doing so, undoubtedly. the in=-tighnv— 
ing would wain and community frustrations could be levelled 
at more serious outside adversaries. 

Another disadvantage apparent in the current Sunnydale 
erganization set-up which could be rectified by a good or- 
ganizer-1eader is the community's total crisis orientation. 
Dnerey seems to be Tittle Poresientedness and planning py- the 
leaders. A summer program is something which the community 
POV Woitn eGach year, No real action; though, is takers unvury 
fess than two months before schools let out. It seems that 
this year no major program will have the chance to get off 
Unies eeounc. Neither fundine@ mor trained. stati “can. be=iound 
at such short notice. Not only do the organizations seem 
to lack structure which facilitates future-orientation, but 
it also seems that they can't naturally respond to on-going 
opportunities for new community programs. Recently the 
areas has been making a bid for a new co-op grocery store. 
Instead of the Citizens League or one of the other organiza- 
tions handling the problem, a whole new organization was 
formed composed of the same community leaders present at 
all the former issue-oriented meetings. All of this again 
Suggests the lack of a central respected confederation: the 


lack of current organizational Stability sand, specifacatian, 
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task-oriented committee structure; and finally the communi- 
ty (Seinalilauy (GO em CO Lreculon, 

The vali=important: errort. for -ounnydale now ts -to- cet an 
effective pressure group organized. The whole key is in 
leadership. A leader is needed who has the expertise, the 
tact and political finesse and the enthusiasm with which to 
finish the job. The current leaders of Sunnydale must take 
a Critical inventory of the local talent. If the selfless 
search proves unrewarding, then the second-best solution 
must be recognized and sought - the professional organizer. 
With such 4 man working and living in the community, 1% 
would mot be lone before the residents could arford to dic— 
pense With his services and keep the ball rolling themselves. 
Because of its geographic compactness and relatively small 
size, Sunnydale should be comparatively easy to organize. 

Community organizing, what is needed and what 
are the obstacles - In order to allow tne people of Sunny- 
dale to become an errective agent in planning and implenen— 
Ula OLOoerams Or Their community, many berriers must ve 
confronted. Some are unique to this community and its imme- 
Qiace environment in Visitacion Valley. Most; however, are 
Cniey barriers Taced in all vredominantly Dleck gnetvSlSse whey 
ave-Toovea In AaceLicudesc Conditioned over years of live in 
any such Communivy. 

Sunnydale's relative smallness and isolation from other 
poverty areas present both advantages and disadvantages. The 
benefits of familiarity are currently outweighed by the short— 
age of resources. The people know each other and what is 
going on in the community much more comprehensively than is 
Possiovle in the Mission or in Hunter's Point; bub, the  Tike- 
Wincod or Locating the desperately needed skills= inthe in- 
digenous populace is much less. Although bringing the fac- 
tions of the community together is a less ambitious task 


thai eelercer Comunity, thelr collective power will 
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probably also be less. 
A housing project presents uniquely institutionalized .ob- 


stacles to keeping skilled people within the community. As 
long as anyone who earns mare than a certain poverty minimun, 
Gtais information could be gathered from Mr. Mosley, the 
manager of the Housing Authority in Sunnydale at 585-7837) 
income must leave, there is little hope of changing this 
situation. If a considerable improvement of the economic 
mobility of large numbers of people in Sunnydale is ever 
Beaieved, the result will only bé a much more transient pop- 
ulace for as earning power spreads, more and more residents 
Vaelieoe= 1 Orced to Leave, 

One has to decide whether or not a housing project should 
be, at best, a permanent way station for the economically 
deprived or a more stable community where the potential to 
hoLd=onvo residents is rising alone with the: economic Capa— 
CimetyeeLi une latucroaieg desired, Provisions muss De wmade 
to allow for significant housing improvement as the demand 
anos. woliagounnycake Ghis. 1S nou an wunirealisrie. 1dea,, 

Eiven Ghav term the ~mmediave mucure (says Sole years) 

Ene Current adsence of skills will not be altered; many com 
munity leaders will continue to come from outside the commu- 
nity. such persons have to establish their concern for the 
community, a certain degree of permanence in its activities 
and a background which allows understanding of Sunnydale 
problems. Men like the Youth for Service workers, George 
Vavis and Tomy Harrison, haye done a creditapie SOD roi. Chaise 
among the young blacks. Others, with comparable talents and 
background have had their ideas rebuked by the Suns of Sunny- 
dale. The main distinction seems to be that Davis and Harri- 
Son have had sufficient exposure over a period of more than 

a year to be recognized as members of the community. Without 
this time to establish themselves with groups like the Sons 
of Sunnydale and the Young Black Women it may be well nigh 


impossible for anyone from outside the community to achieve 
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ene kt Muent sa ly post tion. 

Like EOC workers elsewhere in the city, Southeast Pover- 
ty Commission workers in Sunnydale find themselves caught 
in the middle, yet inextricably associated with the govern- 
ment and sincerely concerned about the problems of the commu- 
nity. Though most of them live in Sunnydale they currently 
have little or no influence over the younger residents ag 
represented in SOS or Young Black Women. Their one strong 
tle is with the Citizen's League, whose active leaders share 
avsimilar perspective -- with most: of the BOC workers’, They 
clearly recognize the need to generate greater cooperation 
among factions within the community and the obstacles to 
BUCH Organizing, yet. they are relatively impotent 4 anitia— 
Dip Srne meduired changes. Any worganizine attempts sone, 
make Will be viewed by the young men and women as artifici- 
enly Imposed from outside rather then coming from within the 
community and their establisned organizations. Furthermore, 
they are “1sureneacs Ole thekmalriarchy againstawhiach vous 
men ano, Doe Vesser extent, youne: women muet push co.estap- 
lish a more male dominated leadership. It should be noted 
that Mrs, Herrera and Mrs. Frierson (who now works out of 
Boer uncer tS rointierrice, buG was “previously supervisor or 


the Sunnydale branch) are acutely Senstulrve vor Chel poe i= 


tion and make every effort to allign themselves with the 
VaOURne COM Nerd ta Caw sie Gue'S . 

Any thrust toward pulling the community together which 
might have some chance for succeeding must come, at least 
Doel trom Within Tos most udynanic ~lenent, = thes young 
Diltacks. — Une secd Tor plack unity is widely espoused, bus 
Qebinerime co. Conditioning in. the ehevtvo cannot be complete— 
ly overcome with a few years of black pride. The idea that 
everyone must be involved is contrasted by the fact that most 
VOULN 2 OupSs (row MuUtbwvol one man's charisma and too often, 


nis personal "power trip". This further presents enormous 
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herriers vo Setting different groups or young blacks tor co- 
operate if even one of the respective leaders feels his turf 
is being infringed upon. 

Aside from personality clashes what are some ony thet more 
subtle reasons for the inability of young blacks in Sunny - 
dale to initiate community unification? One seems to be the 
inability to competently understand the environment outside 
Sunnydale and realistically assess the obstacles it presents. 
Most young black leaders are constantly “over promising," 
ia attempts to motivate their co-workers and establish their 
Veaderchip they indtice totally unrealistic expectavions: 

This not only angers the few present who have @ more realie-= 
Guemunideravanding OF the situation, but lv sows, the seedesor 
inevitable frustration and disunity among those who adopt 
evich expectations. More often than not, this in not done 
intentionally, but is merely reflective of the total isola- 
pen From the motives and workings of our society characver— 
fiepse Or Unose raised in Sunnydale and places make av, 

Less this be underestimated, one example should suffice. 
In the following discussion regarding the reopening of the 
grocery at the corner of Sunnydale and Hahn as a community 
CoCo, to a8 noted that the previous manager had been g@roceing 
about $35,000 per month before he gave the store up. A 
young man of about 25 who was quite intelligent insisted that 
WLS Was Une prorit that the man wae making. “The face char 
he was a white man from outside the community who fit the 
classic stereotype of the white exploiter so long found in 
black communities made it perfectly acceptable to this young 
man to think that this manager of a medium size community 
market could be making $400,000 per year. He further insis- 
ted that it was due to the robberies and other thefts that 
made the ex-manager quit his business. Dut stha the simply 
made enough money to move his business elsewhere. 


Another indicator of the operational disability of young 
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men, and women raised in a community Like sunnydale® is an 
attitude that repeatedly says, "we know what in needed in 
Chis "community, all we need te money to do 207" “Thissattie 
tude is, no doubt, partly defensive. Young blacks have come, 
and justly so, to a point where they feel that they must do 
it ali for themselves. Yet a life of living off the montn— 
ly welfare check has also contributed to the oversimplifica- 
tion that money is all that's needed. Though they repeated- 
iy renounce it). a6 long as they continue to feel thaw crmce 
of money are so vital to every aspect of their social and 
cultural progress, the young blacks in Sunnydale will con- 
tinue to feel a deep and frustrating dependenceson: athe mene. 
Perhaps the greatest impediment »oresented by this preoc- 
Cupation with money is an impediment to working with people 
from outside the community who do not: have’ money to Gonate 
(but can compensate for some of the resources absent in the 
community). The absence of skilied manpower and of an effec- 
tive COMMUNI ty Organi zation are two of Sinhydales!  1irer 
barriers that must be surmounted. Without this, more money 
Will just @o down the game drain that federal funds have 
been Coing down for the past years. Yet, there are cigns of 
an eWwakening to thie as the key problem. Though me one 
sseme to know how to do it, a few are really grasping the 
implication of the black power movement; that the ghevvo 
must DullG itself® up, without the governnent's assistance, 
poe DOlnt Where 1t 26 Strong enougn to lace ives enormous 
tasks and financial benefactors ag independent agents. One 
eccasionally finds young black mothers in Sunnydale admonis-— 
hing their men in public meetings for not establishing the 
home ag the building block of the community. During the 
crisis period in late May, following the bombing of the 
meighborhood drug store and the resultant police retaliation, 
a black mother unleashed about twenty epithets not dissimi- 
lar in style to those of other black women across the country. 
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Yet, she directed her anger at the young black men sitting 
3 
across the room, facing her in the circular seating arrange- 


ment. She said, "I don't believe in no God, the black man 


is my God... only wish he'd come around a bit more often..” 
Attacking the behavior of many men which leads them to band 
together to impress their black pride with raised fists au 
rallys, but precludes expression Of Similar pride in rads 
their children, she concluded by saying, "...how can we ever 
do it with a big bit, when we can't do it with a little Digm™ 


Sunnydale Co-op - There are two community pro- 
grams with which members of our research team have been in- 
volved. They are illustrative of 1) the type of program 
that can be realistically sought, es) the current anterests 
of people in Sunnydale, and 3) the barriers one must be pre- 


Gaved For in such venvures. 


A Cooperative Grocery in Sunnydale - Sunnydale 
meeds a kocal source of employment and training, capitan 


Benerated and kept within the community, an enterprise whew 
eould introduce residents into business. Sunnydale algo 
needs a local market, and there has been talk for a long 
time of reopening the Little Village Market at Sunnydale and 
Hahn Streets as a community cooperative. 

Mr. Mosley, the manager of the Housing Authority, finale 
ly got the ball rolling by contacting the owner of the stores 
representatives of Safeway markets, various community leaders, 
and succeeded in setting off a chain of community meetings 
to discuss the possibilities and alternatives. Two students 
from Stanford, one in the Business School and one in Indus- 
trial Engineering, have also been involved in these discus- 


Sions which to the date of this writing have merely explored 
the options and come to no decisione 


The store is of medium size and could, at the minimum, 
provide a convenient and perhaps economically attractive, 


erocery tor people in the project and for the residente lee 
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UVeemcast OL thie project. | it.could also employ about twenty 
people from the project, and serve ag a training center for 
residents in clerking, butchery, and other related JODSs 

If operated as a true community coop, it could be controlled 
by people from Sunnydale and set an example of successful 
community involvement and self-determination. 

A true community coop is owned by shareholders who are 
predominantly residents of the community. The prices are 
set so that profits are very small, making the store attrac- 
tive. vO onop in. The profits thatare made are dierripuced 
to the shareholders in proportion to their expenditures, 
Morerac.a Dseychological boost than as 4 .tingncialsonew Ls 
the community is unable to produce the required capitaliza- 
tion, it might borrow a significant portion (say 50%) as a 
permanent debt to be repayed over maybe ten years. The con- 
Cupiens Lor securing such a loan anvolve a qustiftica tion sol 
the store's viability; having good management, a good market, 
enumpernaps a powerful benefactor!’ to guarantee Tiabida pies, 
Finally, @ true community coop must be controlled by the 
Community or its chosen representatives, and control is 
SMomymous Wien money. Li inivial control is imocssibile. 
it must be remembered that if the community cannot success- 
tio Duy Dack the Store from the mortgagor, 20 Will mnever 
Peat GOncLOL. 

A couple’ or points about the grocery businese in a, low 
iacome area are worth mentioning. Overall, the grocery busi-— 
Mess 16 2 very risky one, operating on a thin profit margin 
Brmeompeulyive prices. In an area like Sunnydale, an ecxper-— 
ienced, competent, honest, personable, (and ideally, local) 
manager is essential to successful operation. Labor and over- 
Mesa muct pe carefully controlled; and spoilage, pilferage, 
and robberies must be eliminated if the store is to survive. 
Tne estore mist enjoy the falthrul patronage of a large mumber 


of customers for whom it is conveniently located. 
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There are several avenues of financial assistance which 
might be pursued, given that the community is unable to 
raise the entire initial capitalization by selling shares, 
holding benefits or whatever. 

The first is to secure a loan with no assistance in run- 
ning the store. This would probably be done through any of 
a variety of sources of minority small business loans; €.2.; 
the Small Business Administration. In the mid-peninsula, 
Varian Associates operates "Palo Alto Capital" and Arcata 
Nacional, operates "Arcata Investments" -- two Minority En- 
terprise Small Business Investment Corporations (MESBIC's). 
The MESBIC's funds are 72% guaranteed against loss by the 
federal government. Nevertheless, the supply of funds is 
limited and must be used for the maximum overall benefit to 
be Gar erimnatane® 19 Lessuing Loans. 

ASeecond Source of capital could come from a farce cre 
cery chain which would assume the risk, provide the capival, 
experienced management, and assistance in stocking and opera- 
ting the store. The latter services are of equal or greater 
importance to the store's successful operations; and althougn 
they preclude initial community control cf the Store's overes 
tion policy, arrangements for the training and eventual em-— 
ployment of a local manager can, perhaps, be made. The big 
long-range question is whether or not the community can ever 
eeu reel control, 1.6.5 controlling interest, from the 
initial benefactors. 

The Third Street Coop in Hunter's Point apparently 
worked out some similar relationship of Safeway when it was 
going out of business about 7 years ago. ‘There are some 
aspects of the relationship which are hazy. But, the known 
facts are that Safeway supplied the current, very competent 
black manager, Mr. Scott, from its management training pro- 
gram, Safeway "sold" a complete stock to the store for $1.00, 
and may continue to offer attractive wholesale prices, <te 
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protect its investment, Safeway has probably maintained a 
covenant regarding its operating procedures. What, if any, 
plans exist for Safeway's eventual withdrawal from opera- 
tion are unknown. However, it is clear that this store is 
not really a community coop because only about 15% or ate 
Shareholders are regular patrons. 

It seem clear in Sunnydale that neither the money nor 
the management skills will be found in the indigenous: popu 
lace. The Little Village Market would require between 
$100,000 and $200,000 capitalization for inventories, work- 
Lae sca i tal (shelf and backroom Stock), and credit sales. 
With about 800 families in the project and another 500 from 
the towers and surrounding residences, you would need an 
average of $100 per family. Burthermore;, to put up 507.08 
the capital required would still be beyond realistic expec- 
tavlons by a factor of ten. The likelihood of locating 2 
competent local manager is no better: a person with such 
cekiits would not live in a housing project. The only Hope 
would be to find someone who had lived there or otherwise 
felt some commitment to such a community (as many young 
blacks do). Even if such a man were found, it would still 
DE 7Oitricult to make the store look stable enough to be are 
tractive. For operation in Sunnydale would run a continued 
VLskiOL ©OpDerles and other. destruction. Whether a com 
nity coop would be more resistant to this is uncertain; many 
PetenCial virears come irom oupside the comunity. 

Assuming that competent local management is neither forth- 
COming From Within the community nor attractable from outside 
UiecmcOmmuUniwy, a Chain Grocer should be encouraged to cooper= 
ate in reopening the store. As of this writing, the owner 
was most anxious for the store to reopen, even at the expense 
Go toresoime the monthly rate of $650. With this aveuraciwd on, 
a grocer like Safeway (though Safeway has already refused on 


the grounds of competition with its own store on Bayshore 
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Boulevard) might be induced to stock the store, supply manage- 
ment, employ local people and train a local manager and as- 
sistant manager. if this benefactor had adequate insurance 
against his investment, he might be willing to gec Anvelved 
for the good public relations and for the eventual whole- 
sale business. An arrangement might be made for withdrawal 
of the outside manager after a period of sufficient training 
Ct oehocal oers on, (perhaps two years). Ownership and con- 
trol would remain with the chain grocer, but an arrangement 
allowing the gradual purchase of the store might be conside- 
red. However, this would take a considerable time, and 
while the community owned less than 50%, it would run the 
risk of loosing everything if the store went bankrupt and 
imu. MeCeLvVersiiiyp. 

Another alternative may be to open the store soon and 
only stock non-perishable, "sure sell" merchandise. Orders 
mom meal Mighvy be taken and made with a wholesaler, to pe 
picked up the following day. This would put a minimum bur-— 
den on whoever is running the store. Assistance with keeping 
the books and general advising could be obtained from busi- 
ness students working through the Business Development Ad- 
ministration with the Stanford Business School. 

To is fundamental to any such community venture thag tne 
people cooperating in the planning sessions have a realistic 
understanding of the obstacles confronting them and their 
chances of success. The naivete that most people, especially 
the young, in Sunnydale have regarding all aspects of busi- 
ness has developed over years of isolation from the mainstream 
of economic competition in our society. They must acknow- 
Ledge their own insufficiencies of understanding -- some- 
thing many of the young blacks in particular are reluctant 
to do -- if there is to be any chance of effective coopera- 
tion with people from outside the community (as the Stanford 
business students) who can contribute the expertise which is 


Tiss 


lacking. Everyone involved in the planning sessions for the 
Sunnydale coop must realize the essentials for a successful 
enverprise are men, markets and) money, usually in that or-= 
der of importance and scarcity. 


summer Prosram for Sunnydale = In 4 community 

like Sunnydale, every summer is a potential crisis. The kids 
are out of school; the little ones are on the street, the 
teenagers swell the already bulging ranks of the unemployed, 
the hot days bake growing frustration, and the warm nignts 
keep everyone on the streets. A summer program that could 
involve people from all strata of the community is tdesperarce— 
ly needed, Ihe following suggestions represent 4 Synthesis. 
of ideas developed by Mark White, who works in the Community 
Health Center in the towers, and experiences from a summer 
PROG talierUn her Cine years in Hast. Paro Alte by Nadwocd 
College,” It is certainly not the last word in.a summer pre 
gram for Sunnydale, but elements of it should be tried. 

the basic intent is to employ young residents, primarily 
nigh school are young men via the Neighborhood Youth Corp 
(NYC) summer jobs to tutor and lead small groups of elemen- 
tary School Buudents in a structured daily program. Saie 
program could have three morning sessions, then lunch, frol-— 
lowed by two more sessions in the afternoon. 

However, before the high school students would be capa- 
Dle of furnning something Tike this, considerable care=would 
be required to train them. The East Palo Alto program begins 
with a small group of administrators who work with a group 
@D coldeve Students who, in turn, train the high echool stu 


dents and work as team leaders among the corp of young tutors. 


Unfortunately, in Sunnydale there are very few college 
SvuCeiuss and 10 WOULd be necessary Lo attract young men or 
women from outside the community. Furthermore, to find some- 
one with experience in Head Start programs or similar "cross- 
teaching": ventures within Sunnydale is unlikely. Neverthe- 
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less, these resources. are available to the community if it 
can make use of them. Many college students are une bLe “Go: 
find good paying summer jobs. Even if it were impossible 

to pay them, room and board might be SULTlclent pay vO, eciq 
tice some, particularly young black students, 2nto Sunnydale 
for a summer. It is quite realistic to seek academic credit 
With cooperation of their institution. As regards experience 
in such efforts, there are many sources which might be tap- 
ped in an advisory capacity. Neighborhood tutorial program 
directors in the South of Market area and in Hast Palo Alto 
Goula be available #0 helo sét something like this up; and 
people within the education schools at Stanford, San Fran- 
cisco State, and Berkeley might be willing to contribute 
also. What would be needed is one or two intelligent and 
energetic full time community workers to organize and admin- 
Peuraue such a program. 

The greatest obstacle to ever setting a really erfective 
Summer program @oinge 1S the inability of the various @rougs 
in cae Community tO get together on what they want to do. 
This summer the Citizens! League, the Sons of Sunnydale, the 
Young Black Women, the Visitacion Valley Community Center 
alt Have proposals for their own program. These proposals 


compete for the same facilities (e.g., space in the Housing 


Muthority Building) and often the same funds (ees, NYG sume 
mer jobs). No program of the scope outlined above will be 
possible unless these groups can get together in January or 
February and start developing their ideas and eolaerrine 
TUDOOr « 


Resources to Draw Upon - The resources that 


Should be investigated are: 
iy Hor fineneiak support: 
a. Neighborhood Youth Corp summer jobs as 
distributed through the Board of Education ("in school" jobs) 
and the Mayor's office and the City Youth Council ("out of 
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School Jobe). 
Dee ue! bad) tor Bduca ions: and “the Cubpurad= 
ly Deprived -- Title I programs. 


ec. OHO and other federal sources. 


©, For college students: 
a. The Educational Opportunities Prosran 
Gouncse lors atrvoan Francisco potate and the University oF 
California at Berkeley. 
b. Mr. dim Simmons, Assistant to thesiress— 
agent tor Black Affairs, Stantord. 


3, For experienced counseling in organizing a 
program. 
a, oouth of Market, Tutorial Frogran. 
b. Nairobi College in East: Palo: Alto. 
Most of these resources were discovered by the students 
involved with this study. It might be advantageous, if 
broadly supported planning can begin early for such a pro- 
gram next year, to incorporate one or two of the pvanirord 
students working in Sunnydale into the planning and propo- 
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Se. GOVErnmMeNt, 

City governments perform several functions simultaneous - 
ly. They must provide services, take care Or the feiey ve 
physical development, provide a program OF (CIVIC. Oui iene rs, 
and take the lead in nurturing whatever unique qualities the 
eity is proud of. Corresponding to these functions, there 
is a wide array of different kinds of decisions that must be 
made, such as should a given piece OL Property be Zoned ror 
a park or for housing, should a highway be above ground or 
below ground, should additional funds be spent on education 
or transportation? There are several aspects of these de- 
cisions which can be identified for purposes of OLSECUS SOs 


*the degree to which the decision 18 42 question of 
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Feet or Orererence. 
-the permenance or irrevocability of the project once 


We ue have ved 
*the percentage of Covel City resources involved 
-the geographical boundaries of the area artectved.. 
Many kinds of government structures have been proposed 
to address these problems in large GitLies, some Nave pros 
posed that the Office of the Mayor be strong, as in Detroit 
and Denver where most departmental appointments and policy- 
making power is centralized in the Mayor's office. Others 
have proposed that the Mayor's Office be weak as in Los 
Angeles and Milwaukee. In a weak mayoral form of government 
authority is divided between a couneil and the Mayor, or be- 
tween a council, a Mayor, and a city 20mMinLetiravor OF Manages 
bre ehenee a oan Francisco's governmental structure 
should reflect a need for matching the decision-making appa- 
ratus more directly with the specific aspects of decision 
favolved. One of the ways to clacsify decisions 1s vO OF 
der them according to the degree to which the primary issue 
involves a Question of fact, as opposed to judgment or pre- 
ference. The former kinds of decisions often involve effi- 
ciency in the performance of a well-defined task (e.g., what 
should tne height Limite Of budldings be along che Wwaver— 
front). 
For the past two decades, planners have attempted to 
gevise idéal olans for cities, for housing projects and 
for highways. Yet the planner's ideal has in practice often 
fallen short. Large scale public housing for the poor, for 
example, has been universally a failure. Where planners have 
faded, 26 was not for lack of an ideal desden buy sor we 
failure to recognize completely that an ideal design exist 
independent of the group for which it is designed. ‘The in- 
gredients of such ideal designs are matters of judgment, of 
Will, and of preference, not objective principles. In the 


janet analysis, sole judgment of a project's success or 
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failure ies with the people who will live with it; These 
are the people who will enjoy it or*not, ‘who will use it 
or not, who will disabuse it or perhaps be disabused by it. 

For some projects involving judgments and preferences, 
there are countervailing pressures to the ones described 
above. Regardless of neighborhood distinctiveness, it is 
the interaction among these communities which defines the 
city as a whole. Transportation is perhaps the most obvious 
example of planning that must be carried out centrally. Yet 
even in transportation, the system intimately affects the 
Pete style of each community throughiwhich it pesses and 
to the extent that it does, community preferences must be 
heeded. Control must be placed in the affected community, 

a Dower to make moditications in the overall plam tailored 
Lo The Communauty. 

Of significance to the way decisions are made is the 
speed with which a prcject can be reversed if a serious 
flaw 2s drscovered aiver implementation. Some prosramc, 
esveciatiy those involving services, icany ater a reasouapiy 
enor periog sor time, be re-directed if mecedcsary. “~“Con-— 
straints due to outside financing may often be considerable, 
Nieuw CO une Exvenu Chat the projecy ac eh ail sunder ei, 
COMvrols the nature of services programe’ susgsests whey can 
be "revamveo raoldaly, compared to other urban projects: 

DD noweine Or Sransporvallomd Droject, Lor example will 
endure Tor a generation or more. Here the need» for care be- 
Comes m1Ost Important. “Ine provlem of -irrevocability reduires 
measures that will prevent good intentions from turning into 
Mommmenue wo man's fallibpiiity, There are mo perrecr mea — 
Sires Limoure vaat thie wlll not happen, of course, out 
there are systems which would reduce the danger of serious 
Mbetakesc ab oernaps the expense ofvdelays in time or greater 
Capital.ouclays. “Incorporating sufficient checks and balan- 


ces into decision making procedures, (particularly for enduring 
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projects), is of utmost importance. This will mean, of 
course, that deadlines will not be met, that decision-making 
could be delayed for several years, and that some PrOJSects 
mey oe lost forever. tIhese delay costs must be weighed a- 
Seach wne COSt Oba mistake == twenty Go thirny uysacs .o8 
penance. 

Fragmentation of power is a major problem of government 
jmecam Prancieceo. today, and has been Por many years. The 
charter of 1932 (the current working charter) sets up a sys- 
tem of checks and balances so effective that no one office 
of government could possibly consolidate enough power LT) 
Bai COnuroly or Ghe city. “Ae &@ wecult,, civy agencies tend 
to operate within separate and independent spheres. 

We recommend centralization of power and responsibility 
for improved efficiency in policy planning and program imple- 
men Ta td On, 

As the chief executive, the mayor should have this con- 
centrated power. With more direct control over the depart-— 
ment heads, he could consolidate and coordinate departmental 
Supomes Om tnemeased efiacieney. 

There is currently no overall planning agency in San 
Hrencieco Which Seus Prierities, and euddelines to be Tollow-— 
ed by all agencies. Furthermore, there is no provision for 
Overall ‘piroeran evaluation. in particular, the office ion the 
payor and the Board of Supervisors lack evaluation suaiis, 


SiC wliuule*eritical analysis 18 careled OUb Gn either shece 


or intra-departmental levels. This results ina lack of ex- 
Diseciv information about valuable methods and programs which 
should be encouraged, or worthless projects which should be 
abandoned. 

A critical evaluation program, involving a contiauous 
review of various agency activities and programs to determine 
their conformity with established guidelines and the princi- 
ples of sound management, could improve the quality of the 
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city government. It might be accomplished through the for- 
mation of a group of legislative analysis under the Board of 
Supervisors. 

Beyond participation in the electoral process and jenol sillua hte: 
hearings, citizen action groups have little political lever- 
ase. “Involvement “too often is limited to an dssue=by—igeue 
basis, and groups disintegrate, to be replaced by other 
eine leeissue Organizations, in this way no political. tng] 
ence 1seaccummlated citizens" efforts are so disesipateds that 
they might nave just as well not attempted to win anything 
at all. Fortunately, single-issue groups are gradually be- 
ing overshadowed by multi-issue groups such as the Mission 
Coalition Organization. Gradually these groups are earning 
tne respece Of ‘City Hall, and some: of thelr accomplishmencs 
have done a great deal for their communities. However, they 
nave won the unsolicived help of the city fSovernment, — ime 
mayor's office would ce wise to create some mechanisms to 
Increase CLlUlZen participation in focal Governmen:. 

Le MopilenCiny Hall" sconcept would takeshich cdc, ones 
Cialis or Uneir pepresentatives to the various’ areas of mane 
city to improve communication between the communities and 
City Hall. The purpose of these travelling government offi- 
clals would be mot only to educate the citizens, but also toe 
help the government to ascertain needs and attitudes of the 
Gity Ss residents. 

Neighborhood Service Centers could function as miniature 
Gity halls«more completely than the Mobile City Hall. In 
AGditLon, vor provadinew tne mayor's ontice. with, publicropinaon, 
UneveWwouLd.coLrber health and social services for residents. 

Bdecrion of ther Supervisors by districe- would, require the 
Supervisors to answer to their electors, and would ensure a 
more balanced representation by change should be formed for 
vals oUrpoOse. 
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Charter Revision 
The San Francisco Charter Revision Committee is attempt- 


ing to streamline the governing processes iia the (Chuva oy fe — 
organization of the presently-existing governmental functions 
enc) personnel, By realiening ohne Dodies of government in 
its plan, the Committee meets at least three problems: cle) aes 
necessary transition between old and new systems to provide 
for job security of those directly affected by changes; 2) 

a need to keep the cost to a minimum for this already poor= 
ly-financed city; and 3) the reality that most people will 
not accept any radical (or even liberal) change in the sta- 
Guise CULO. 

The result ig that the new charter would probably orane 


substantial internal change in the City government but no 
radical change in San Francisco's problems as a Whole, 20 
eget noe ammecLavely. 

The six stated objectives of the Charter Revision Commit- 
tee are: 1) a clear, concise charter; 2) a more effective 
Board Of SUDErVisors; 3) effective and responsive executive 
branch; 4) an effective budget and strong fiscal controls; 

5) independent safeguards for honest, fair government; and 
6) citizen participation in government. 

Mae Fires objJeCtave Would be achieved by Cutting ous de- 
fails and making the charter a framework for city government, 
enue retaining the Butonomy from estate control thay icuch 2 
document provides. The second concentrates on easing the 
Supervisors! workloads by allowing them staff (non=acivil=sers 
vice), making them more responsible to citizens by requiring 
PUbMIGRtyY “OL ACTIONS, and directing them Do control yine 
executive by increased budgetary and inquiry powers. 

The third goal would increase the efficiency of the May- 
or's office by allowing Aim starr alec (non-civil-service), 
bringing the CAO in as Deputy Mayor, and consolidating pre- 


Sent departments into distinct executive departments, 
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administrative and policy-making agencies, and advisory 
boards and commissions. The Mayor's direct responsi pies 

to the citizens would be increased, as he alone would appoint 
the directors of these groups. 

Tine last three objectives have fairly straightforward 
solutions, according to the committees. Number four requires 
open budget to the public with simplified explanations and 
an adequate period of time for Board considerations, Tae 
Ps bieproviees mor 4. (Controller, nan Officeon Intornme paon 
and Complaints, and*a Board of Appeals, all responsive to 
the need for good government and selected by the Mayor from 
a "distinguished citizens" panel with Board approval. And 
the sixth goal would have organized neighborhood groups be 
Snig@ouraged and recognized Dy their Boardsor Supenvi corse 
make the "power of the people" over their government a reali- 
ts 

By the proposed charter revision, San Francisco will have 
ai Oreeanized Syevem of government and 4a simple, erricienc= 
hooking [low=-chart of 1ts functions. “But altnoven the chan 
pec are, locical anc: practical «they will, not.be enough ete 
meet the needs of this already-struggling city whose citizens 
are crying for help from their leaders, (See Fig. II1-2.) 


Regional Government 

is regional eovernment realistic? 

How would we benefit by the establishment of a regional 
government in the Bay Area? Certainly the environmental prob- 
lems plaguing us downgrade the quality of our lives. Waste 
Ciusposal, air anor water Quality control, and. transportation 
Ligure prominently in our overall welfare. The advocates or 
regional government have devoted their attention and energy 
overwhelmingly to these problems. Problems of housing, equal 
educational opportunities, and intrametropolitan financial 
equity have been seriously neglected. Urban sprawl has been 


Heaieomluemuoniy IMncirectly., Population pressures and problems 
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Hove rece Ved. da ttlemavvention. sihe possibility of Vsine a 
regional government as a clearinghouse for all educational 
funds within the Bay Area has similarly been overlooked. 
The present proposals for regional government focus upon 
Caveeeorendc..” its tu lbieon lemme of ‘conserva tion andthe. en— 
vironment meed "Gl beMtreated by al @overnment. not. politically 
and geographically fragmented. Second, regional government 
nay De tore method of “rationalizing and coordinating business 
activities within the Bay Area. Third, regional government 
may make use of economies of scale in governmental operations. 
None of these goals should be slighted. Nevertheless, more 
socially oriented planning should not be overlooked as in 
bie “bas ti. 

Current Proposal for Regional Government 

The latest proposal before the State Legislature (AB 
2310) would empower a regional government to adopt a region- 
al resources’ General plan. Thin plan wouid have four manca— 


tory elements (sections of the regional plan which would 


take precedence over any Other Local plans). The firet mane 
datory element would be a conservation plan for the San Fran- 
Ciecoubay .  HOWeVEer, Chis Tunctilom as icurrently) berizormed py 
the Bay Conservation and Development Commission. Closely 
linked to Bay preservation is the control of both the san 
Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers which empty into the Bay. The 
third mandatory element of the resources plan reads, "An en- 
vironmental quality plan for the integrated development, man- 
agement and control of contaminants or waste materials dis- 
Charecec™= ato Or deposi tedeinm, under or upon land, ‘arr or 
waterg within the region." Both of these elements disregard 
Lie! tack. thau une DOlIUtion problems oF This réegionecould be 
MOsSteelticlenvly déalt with on @ river basin basis. Perhaps 
the State Water Quality Control Board should be reorganized 
One river bacim basie instead of 1te present regional basis. 


Perhaps even state river basin agencies are insufficient, 
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especially when rivers cross many state borders. Lt 2S: AOS 
sufficient justification for a regional board to say that 
San Francisco must guard itself against the powerful politi- 
cal force of Southern California. Tt iS. not Enough. simply 
Corcay cvnac in the Mane Bay Area counties Could, Concro, Cru 
cial sections of the state water system ie. € GUL, also pangr= 
ally control development in Southern California (no matter 
how much we might want to control this development). 

The second mandatory element of the resource plan would 
be a regional parks and open space plan. LG As Mop ee; Sk 
obvious, however, that a regional governmental agency should 
periorm whic task, OF thav a atate board with a regional of= 
fice would be preferable. The Citizens Technical Advisory 
Committee on Open Space Land Semi-Final Report to the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Open Space Lands of the California 
Legislature recommends a state open space department with 
regional boards acting on behalf of the state department. 
Other groups have proposed a special district on open space 
And parks eitakar to thé BEDC; Lhe price of AcQuLrane the 
open space lands outlined in the ABAG open space plan (1,800, 
000 acres) would be close to $2,006, 000;,000.» Who wild pe 
Bole vO Drevace thas sum-of mofiey? While 2b de nev cur pur 
pose here to advocate either the state or regional board, it 
should be Gmphasizéd that any decision on the usefulness of 
a régionakl Sovernmens (multi-purpose ) rests 06 a Breat ex- 
tent on the method used to preserve open space. This is sim- 
bLY because the power to ¢ontrol land use, and this means vthe 
thé power bo zoné; Will confer upon ite owner the ability to 
determine the outcome of this battle against all the problems 
that have been discussed. There is not @ single "regional" 
broblém that 18 not ultimavely reLated 76 land uses in this 
respect, the proposed regional governments will not be suffi- 
client. They may, however, be the most one could hope for un- 


der the prevailing political climate. If a governmental body 
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is to attack and solve these "regional" problems, it must 
POSSESS the power to control land use. If a regional govern— 


MmenU sie CO really succeed, “Liemust. inherit the power to zone, 


In short, it must usurp the most powerful and coveted power 
of municipal government. 


Special Districts and Regional Government 

There are two district approaches that could be taken 
CoveabvaGK areca wide proobems.” “One as the lorma vronworsa 
special district which is formed to perform only one: func= 
tion, the other is to form a regional government which would 
be multi-purpose. 

ppecial Disuricrve 

The strengths of the special district may be defined as 
tnreerold, a)’ h especial district te the Least disrupeive 
manner of attacking a regional problem. When dealing with 
problems which overlap many political jurisdictions, the most 
acceptable response is the least response. City and county 
governments are more willing to accept such districts because 
of minimal interference with their own powers. It can sure- 
ly be expected that the more power given to any kind of 
PerVvonal autor by , the more resistance wallvbe orlereaupy 
local government. As testament to this resistance and its 
Surengun if the practice of allowing the governing: boards oF 
the Giletriactve to be chosen by the Local jurisdictions = wsu- 
ally from among their own members. 2) Specia l-distriousscan 
be G€reated by an act of the State Legislature. Usually they 
do net require Constitutional amendments or voter approval. 
Bj Pn theory the third strength is that of clear responeipi— 
ihMiuye) By naving One or a Tew résponsibilitcties, and having 
eee liked Vo 
give the public exactly and quickly what it wants."1 Whether 


those clearly defined, the special district is " 


or not you agree with this assumption depends upon your con- 
ception of what the public wants. Does the public want a 


second Bay crossing such as BCDC has tentatively approved? 
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One might cite also the actions and complaints or -CLtaZen 
groups in Richmond relating to efforts to get the BAAPD to 
a6 Something about odors .from oil réfineries as refuvation 
6f this theory. - We will discuss this more thoroughly under 
the believed weaknesses of the special district. 

However, there are five basic weaknesses or ill effects 
a0urmouwed tO Spectad —dietricts. 1) Special distriets are 
placued by problems Of securing adequate financial resources: 
MGSst of the especial districts in the Bay Area rely upon 
Preperny. vaxes and general obligation bongs to finance ther 
ecuivaties, AS the mumber of special districts gnereace, 
PIewComoOcUlolon Tor funds becomede more acute, 2) Speevar 
d2stricus Gownerads the Gmporvance and Quality of @eneratL 
Puyposce government, It can bé hypothesized that the fewer 
thes tumetions delesated to lo¢al city and county £overnmences 
me lower the duality of the Local begielator, Walhented and 
eibavious politicians Will wane to Hold the more ingiluenviad 
erlices, This 2reument against. spectak districts can be 
Used WO Suppory either Toval Loeal ¢ontrol or toval resionad 
Convrol, We muss decide just how important the highly, wor-= 
Shipped coneept of Lo¢al self=government is in relataon to 
the problems of the region. 3) The members of spécial dis- 
tricts are appointees. Appointive bureaucratic agencies are 
removed from the political arena, and therefore we must con- 
Sider wrether or not the people can exercise sufficient and 
needed control over them. If a poll of Bay Area residents 
Wele UG De wake UO ASeertain the extent or knowledge about 
Sepeeial OLStricts and their MEMDErShILD; Lb 1s Our weeds" tac 
Ue Lesules weuld point Bo Widespread ignorance. However, 
whe Povential for more caigizen Parvicipatsaon 18 Certain by 
there, 

In order to build a strong and vocal publae backing ior 
needed reform, both an issue and a leader are needed. And 
once action has begun, it is crucial that ChEiZen groupe sus 


tain pressure. The Bay Area bustled with citizen pressure 


date 


“ 


Eroups in the fight to Save the Bay. The issue was the Bay 
and Bay fill. Leadership was provided by several citizen 
groups = People for Open Space and Save the Bay Association 
in conjunction with many League of Women Voters chapters. 
They were able to generate enthusiasm over a long period 

of time to keep pressure upon the State Legislature; the 
Bay Conservation and Development Committee was finally 
approved and created. 

There shouldn't be any difference as to the requirements 
DOr TuGure Terorm in the fields’ of Solid: waste disposal, err 
ends water collution, and transportation, People must. mow 
what is Nappening and be allowed to participate. “In this 
respecu, cingle-purpose special districts are found severeiy 
lacking. And even if the members of the many special districts 
were, To 0c elected Dy a Peneral vote sor Whe teleizenrys) enewe 
we WO euaranvee that Citizens participation would be ereaver, 
LG 1s Ampoceible-1Tor 4. voter to keep tabs on’ candidate xune 
Mine for Cozens Cr agencies and Special districts, “Citizen 
have Lost control of their local affairs when they are unable 
to place responsibility for faulty decisions or inaction."© 
Examples of this loss of control are so numerous everywhere. 
How many people know who the members of the local county 
planning commissions are or how they are chosen? How many 
kitow of the preponderance of realtors on Such commissions? 

4) The fourth weakness is governmental fragmentation. 
While special districts take power away from local governments, 
uiey Io Ov Consolidate it elsewnere. 

What are the difficulaties presented by this diffusion 
of authority? "The general objections to fragmentation in 
urban areas of water supply...include lack of coordination, 
inadequate planning, uneconomical development, and overlap- 
Dine jUricedieulon...ce0srapliical ecope and jurisdiction for 
comprehensive planning, programming and operation are best 


achieved through the development of metropolitan water 
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utilities; or, the assignment Of Water... LUNG CLOMe UO pe 
general metropolitan instrumentality. A major weakness, 
however, of existing metropolitan water agencies is their 
inadequate scope, a product Orimarily of <a velluve (7O.. A= 
pand jurisdiction to keep pace with regional growth."3 

With respect to water and the Hetch Hetehy Contract sye- 
tem, intergovernmental relations have not always been the 
pest. A good example is the hurried formation of the San 
Matea County Water Committee. The suburban Cittes also vend 


to neglect their responsibility to invest resources and money 


into comprehensive planning - that is solely San Francisco's 
job. All we do is buy the water. There are aleo vechnical 
drawbacks to thig contract system. One key disadvantage is 
that in the supplier-customer relationship, there are no real 
incentives for the suburbs to cooperate in the construction 
@f the most economic connections with the water source. 


5) Lastly, special districts (and special study groups 


such ag the Bay-Delta Study Group) may be overly profession- 
eieiauchavaccer, Wailée bacic policy 18 usually set Gy tne 
politicians on the boards of directors, implementation and 
plans are decided upon by the staff. Such staff professionals 
are accused of being too parochial in their vision - they 
may at times ignore broader ecological or social complications 
Of whein particular field of @ction. We do not deny tnat co= 
operation exists between special districts, but we suggest 
wiaG SUCH COCperation and s¢rubiny would be Par mere reszular, 
in fact institutionalized, within the framework of a multi- 
DUGOOSe: Vegtonal Oren Zab. On. 

Regional Government 

First, what are the disadvantages of or arguments against 
a multi-purpose regional government? 1) Bay Area Regional 
Organization (BARO), is politically unfeasible. The State 
Legislature will never create a BARO. For one thing, it 


would take too much power away from local governments. 
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Furthermore, even if the Legislature were to okay BARO, it 
most likely would have to be voted upon by the nine counties 
ineawspec ial velection. Citing. many failures around the 
country, opponents of BARO (they might prefer to be called 
"realists") doubt that this fourth layer of government 
would survive the voting test. The bogeys of another layer 
of government and added taxes would be too strong to overcome. 
2) Some people still insist that the, problems which were 
ouLiined at Une beginning of thie paper do not warrant. res 
gional actvion., Municipalities and industries are capable 
of dealing with these problems if provided with state and 
federal assistance "and incentives (basically research and 
development grants and tax relief). They seem to Lip Lay Ghee 
such grants and relief aren't already possible under the 
law. Granted, the state and federal governments can do more 
StoOneethece Lines," out bo say thav. industrial ands municipal 
pnactivity is the result of the Letharey of state and federal 
government is in part a smoke screen. 3) Establishing a 
multi-purpose regional government does not necessarily gua- 
rantee enlighted comprehensive planning and development. 
Ths body will be susceptible to the same political. pressures 
Sno tanencral dieabiligpies se are the @pecial, Gictriets. )) 
By creating a fourth layer of government, Fragmentation oc= 
Gurs Goo = special districts are not the only way to fragment 
DUECNOLALY < 

The rebuttals to these arguments are the following: Dis- 
agvenveres lreand 5S aré tou reasons for not- establishing 4 
recional @overnment, rather simply indications of how nard 
eel ioe. tor Wire ne tient for such. wind: then once the 
ion aemwon. Howitt teu ic will be to mold a progressive 
Oren zs pons) ObNectLom ce aS Simply a.display .of innocence 
GUmchene Koreserom.ol 1nGugtrial or polivical self-interest. 
Objection 4 is as a statement of fact true, but must be con- 
sidered relative to the degree of fragmentation now being 


experienced. 
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The positive benefits of a multi-purpose regional organi- 
gation fall into three categories. First, the oublie welt 
be able to exercise more control over it than is the case 
with special districts. To begin with, establishment of 
the organization would not only require legislative approval, 
but most likely require voter approval aiso, Then in the 
future, any new functions which the organization might want 
to add would also be subject to a vote, As the one organiza- 
tion specifically responsible for regional problems, Uae 
organization would serve as a focus for citizen participation 
and criticism. A special district can blame a faAzhuce jo 
mistake on another jurisdiction or on its lack Of powers. 
put the organization would have no such cover. If something 
went awry in one of the regional problem fieide, the organi- 


zation, and the organization alone, would be responsible. 


Finally, simply because the elective board would be elective 
(under Knox fil), the organization would be more responeive 
to public desires (in theory). 

Second, a multi-purpose regional organization would con- 
solidate the many fields covered by special districts and 


agencies. The regional organization in both the Knox and 


Bagley proposals would allow for the exercise of joint powers, 
in addition it is hoped that eventually all existing special 
districts of regional nature could be incorporated within 
bie auepices of the regional organization, 

A regional organization would also provide the framework 
Within which more review and coordination of all varieties 
of plans could exist. While dealing with regional problems, 
the regional organization would not infringe upon local 
powers except as they involved the mandatory elements of the 
regional powers. Problems which are recognized as local by 
nature would be left to the local jurisdictions. Sufficient 
care would be taken to insure local jurisdictions of a hear: 
ing or review process of regional plans. 
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Third, if the regional organization is to be effective, 
ite founding lescislation wil have to provide Tewictheeup = 
stantial financial resources. The financial liabilities 
and shortcomings of the districts and agencies would hope- 
fully be overcome through coordination and the income tax. 
Similarly, the reduction in Overlapping Functions: and “cne 
Denerives: Of cooperation, would free. the regional oreaniza— 
Clone from lack of starr proplems,.  Theee two points of fi 
nancing and staff, we must remember, are dependent upon the 
Poundine lezislation, Only iat that legislation 14 foresight- 
ed enough will these two problems be overcome. 


ihe hws 
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6, Urban Planning 


tae Making In Urban Planning (Present and Projec- 
ted 


IMO MS “Sec ulon 2 description Of whe currens sta te 

of planning in San Francisco was presented. The steps of 
the "planning process" and the various constituencies in 
Cie Civy were ouvTLined to form a2 slramevork for diecucei on. 
Factors which commonly contribute to the ineffectiveness of 
many city programs were reviewed. The evidence from San 
Francisco indicates that the present system of proposing, 
eVvaoluavine, ecLdi ner upon, and assessing =acti ons incended 
FOMDe CONSTRUCTIVE 18 UNnsatistactory and must be Amorovec. 
General targets for improvement may be grouped as follows: 


A, separation and coordination of city and region- 
a sOLannine matters. 


Bee Carizen partici pavion- oan planming. 


GC, Dieeussion and-establishment of op Jeécuives, 
generation and evaluation of alternatives. 


D,. Representative and informed decision-making. 


EE. iImplementation of decisions, and measurement 
Of the effectiveness of actions, 


PM vyariety of DOSsible scourses cr action nas been procod— 
ed to improve one or more of the above target groups. Some 
of the proposals which have been made are discussed below. 
Each has attractive features, but none is adequate in it- 
selt, Any oropcsale to rTrectiiy the wrban Sivvacion muse 
recognize the following factors as essential for ultimate 
Success. 


1. “Where must bea tangible commitment to sthe idea <r 
planning on a long@-term bacis.. Ihnis commitmen® wus 
take the form of adequate financial and staff sup- 
Dory, end a Subetantial «degree of independence for 
the planning function. (At the same time, operation 
OL sone clu and Olanhing Tor Lt must, be closely 
related for effectiveness. 


S. There.must be recognition that change 1s inevitable 


eno thac. one Cltyemuce DOU anticipate, and respond 
Go 1b, The béliers, preferences, and life-styles 
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of people, as well as technology, are changing and 
will continue to change. However carefully goals 
for San Francisco, and the plans and programs to 
meet them are defined, they will have £0 be altered 


as time passes. 


3, It is necessary that the city be examined as a 
complex entity serving many purposes and providing 
a variety of services. City maladies are not iso 
lated problems, but are part of an urban web in 
which demographic, economic, social, and physical 
factors are all interrelated. This demands plan- 
ning which goes beyond mere physical desiens, A 
"systems approach" is vital to arrive at integrated 
solutions to multiple problems. 


lh. Citizen participation must be enhanced and encoura- 
ged, in as much as planning must concern itself with 
goals and objectives in an environment in which 
these often conflict. The analyst or planner cannot 
substitute his judgment unilaterally for the riehne 
of choice which belongs to the citizens. Mutual 
consultation, discussion, and evaluation are manda - 
CORY & 


5, dh any planning activity, there is no substituce Tome 
relevant information properly gathered, organized, 
and utilized. Any planning, no matter how sophisti- 
eated, i8 doomed to ineffectiveness if deficient in 
this respect. The haphazard state of information 
gathering and availability of data in San Francisco 
must be eliminated by cooperation and coordination 
in the design and operation of an information system. 
This is a difficult but elementary task. 

City Charter Amendments: The need for improvement in 

thé planning and execution of city programs led to the creas 
tion of the Citizens Charter Revision Committee. The intent 
of the amendments to the city charter proposed by the commit- 
tee is to streamline the governing processes by reorganizing 
present functions and personnel. The present charter and 

the proposed revisions are discussed in general elsewhere 

in this report. This discussion is limited to the effects 
of the proposed amendments on the Planning Commission and 

the Department of City Planning. 


The proposed revisions clearly indicate a change in 
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ViewooLioraboum the rolesor planning in city affairs. - -One 
of the most important is the relaxation of the emphasis on 
physical planning alone and the inclusion of the concept of 
economic and social planning. This point of view is already 
an integral part of the Planning Department's planning devel- 
opment process, adopted during 19609. The first step of this 
process is the preparation of a "Basic Policies Report," 

for which "long-range objectives and policies for the city 
as a whole" will be developed. The report "will set forth 
ecOMmprencnsive Seu of ob ,ectives and policies for compo 
Nemes tol theo city including: residence, recreation, dauca— 
tron, public safety; and nealth, commerce, industry, trane-— 
bertavlon anc urban design. UAnital Report; “City Plannane 
Commission, 1968/1969). 

Under the proposals, the Planning Commission would re- 
main independent of the Executive Office. This independence 
would be strengthened by expansion of its power and functions 
iiecoroer to eneure that Long-range planning coneiderations 
are stressed. The Commission, as now, would provide substan- 
Glove dareesron on policy matters to the planning »etary. aAs 
Berceor theeintent to reduce the complexity (of “the Charter, 
the number and composition of members of the Planning Commis- 
sion would be determined by ordinance. There would be no 
ex-officio members (presently two of the seven are ex-ofrfi- 
cio); members would be appointed by the Mayor to serve fixed 
terms and would be removable for cause only by the Board of 
Supervisors. 

One for the important features of the proposed revisions 
Jere new role for the Office of Planning as a coordinating 
eutnority for the =xecutive Office. Planning and budgeting 
would be closely linked by giving the Planning Director and 
the new Finance Director joint responsibility for setting 
priorities among operating programs and capital improvement 
projects. Another link to the Executive Office would be 
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created by eliminating the independence of the planning staff. 
The Planning Director would be given the responsibility to 
advise the Mayor and the Chief Administrative Officer. This 
responsibility is interpreted by the City Planning Depart- 
ment as extending to the coordination, supervision, and as- 
sistance of all city offices, agencies, and departments 
with respect to planning MACLErS « 

The outstanding weakness of the proposed new Charter 
4g in the area of citizen participation. ALGROUEN: &. staved 
objective of the Citizens' Committee, the only means propos- 
ed is apparently the encouragement and recognition of organi-= 
zed groups of citizens which would be expected to bring pres- 
sure on the Board of Supervisors. In spite of a call for 
citizen participation in the city affairs, the means of Such 
participation in planning matters is not expressed. Numerous 
suggestions are possible, from neighborhood planning boards 
$e places of the conmiission for thé vitizenry at large. ab 
this ig properly a matter to be determined by ordinance, the 
Gitizene' Committee should make strong recommendations in or= 
dér to support and complement its Charter revisions. 

Regional Planning 

in the i6ne run; it will be nécéssary for the City oF 
san Francisco and the surrounding communities to jointly 
plan and share the burden of executing programs for their 
residents. As emphasized earlier, thé city is an extremely 
eonplex web of démographic, economic, social; and physical 
factors. Many problems are in reality localized symptoms of 
a larger problem or of another problem altogether. These 
urban problems cannot be isolated according to community 
jurisdictions. For example, transportation is clearly 
recognized as a public need whose provision requires an 
area-wide plan, whether highway or mass transit systems are 
constructed, Less obvious is the regional character of nou- 
Sing supply and housing demand. 
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Progress toward regional cooperation has been very, slow, 
The Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG), is a volun- 
tary coalition in which movement is detectable only on the 
less controversial matters which can attract near unaminity. 
PenUmMber OL Special districts have been ¢reated to deal wth 
air pollution; rapid transit, and the like. Most have very 
Specific functions and are hampered by restrictions on their 
activity. For example, the Bay Area Air Pollution Control 
District (BAAPCD), is prevented by legislation from placing 
aAnveCOMe Geakice, O UGOMODLLES OS. ipart Ol. cs Dol lui om 
Gouvrol program, This an spite oT the Tact thateautoncool le 
Silecot Os uare vie principal source of air pollution in the 
Bay Area, The Bay Area Rapid Transit District (BARTD) is 
charged with overseeing the construction and then operating 
emacs traneis system, BART 16 4 service creanizativon: waa 
PoeneeCCec wis an OFrsanizeation, an whieh the planning of" granc— 
DoOrLeavLOdesycvems- Le CONndUCtTea or aL Least Coordinated, sa 
Chaves fTealist.c balance 1S struck amone various modes of 
Vransporvatvion. 

The special districts and ABAG form the foundation on 
Wy Chee reales TregLonal cooperation can be sbuLlLv, (but Drogrecs 
Willeoe elow, and) perhnaos only in response to anciplenv cri= 
ses. The heart of the problem of generating and maintaining 
movement toward regional action is the issue of local autono- 
iy... Communities jealously guard their right to veto deci- 
sions affecting themselves, but made by a group in which 
they have at best a small representation. It will be neces- 
sary for these communities to realize that the resolution 
of their problems will never be satisfactorily resolved un- 
tik chere we a2 commitments to cooperative planning. ~ From 
the olanner's point of view, the proper univ of plenning ds 
the whole Bay Area metropolis. Relations between population 
and environment, workers and jobs, destinations and trans- 


portation facilities, and public services anda OUD LLG revenues 
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can only be brought into palance by effective Bay Area-wide 
planning and government. 

A principal goal of planning within the City Gr ean 
Francisco should be the creation of a Bay Area government. 
Specific plans in such sectors as transportation, housing, 
economic development, and pollution control should take 
into account the probable future role of other communities. 
The City should devise a strategy to achieve the creation of 
a governmental authority over certain critical aspects of the 
Bay Area's activity and development. 

Improvement ideas 

In the first three steps of the planning process, the ob- 
jective is vo obtain information from all possible sources 
in order to validly establish goals and to generate and eval- 
vate alternative plans. The evaluation process is intended 
to judge the effectiveness of the various proposals in achie- 


"sides 


ving the stated objectives and to anticipate possible 
effects." The fourth step of the planning process is to 
choose from among alternative courses of action evaluated 

in the preceeding steps. Because a decision on the objec= 
tives may be made either when the objectives are first cons 
sidered or when the alternatives are compared, some interes- 
ting variations on the "planning process" are possible. Le 
the latter course of action is followed, the decision should 
be made by an elected political body or by the electorate 

at large. Observations about the suitability of che civy 
structure for this type of decision are made elsewhere in 
TOLLS PEDOLrt. 

On the other hand, if a resolution of conflicting ob jec- 
tives is attempted as the first step in planning, the plan- 
ning process will be “politicized.” By deferring the deci- 
sion, the planning which precedes the decision is concentra- 
ted on developing information about alternative plans. If 


the decision is made as a part of the planning, then all 
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constituencies must be represented in the planning ranks: 
This, of course, conflicts with the purpose of the elected 
Cluy ci fictals, Undoubtedly, «the best arrangement lies 
between these two extremes. The proposals which follow are 
various ways to restructure Planning iin ian Hranetsco., slides 
need yet to be carefully evaluated relative to one another, 


1. Expand the Planning Commission, and by appointment 
or by election, make it representative of the various 
constituencies in the City. This proposal comes 
close to putting the Planning Commission in direct 
competition with the Board of Supervisors. However, 
contemporary thinking is that a planning commission 
Should have independence relative to other city 
organizations. At the same time, there should be 
close cooperation and coordination with city depart- 
ments for effectiveness. Any move to give the Plan-— 
ning Commission greater independence (e.2.; the pro- 
posed Charter amendments) should be accompanied by 
ordinances explicitly ensuring representative mem- 
bership. Recall that the Commission is charged 
With eiving: polley “direction to the civy leanne 
S Nee lalglteay 


a. mequire that the City Planning Department establish 
and maintain closér contacts with the city residents 
and other constituencies, The residents of a parti- 
cular area are least likely to have a coherent voice 
until they feel directly threatened and then they 
may be too late to be effective; Other constituen— 
Cles, cuchieas DUSIneSss: orzanizatione» are more Tar- 
Sighted and liaison personnel will appear. Because 
of the difference in attention span (at least until 
very recently): the. public nearing is an anadeduace 
MEVICE (or inveracting’ Wun the public ace1aree. iL 
for no Other reason than ansurine the snocthm déeved on 
mene and implementation, of plans, the city olanners 
MUSt approach the poventially concerned parties; not 
Wait Lor them "Go; Complain, 

in the important case of the residents, the Plan- 
ning Department might assign a certain neighborhood 
vord, memnoer or the Stafr, “He would be responsible 
for being aware of the needs of that area. Alterna- 
CiveolVead Vocal’ Westoent. can De trained and placed 
iim bocal ol tice fo Orovide two-way communication 
With the neighborhood. This latter course implies 
Cat une sino vidual would funetion as an advocate 
for tne Gommunity. Mor this role, he must be a per- 
Son who Cam honersvly and realistically represent 
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the needs of the community in employment, education, 
transportation, housing, and so on. The difference 
in these two alternatives is the difference between 
communication and advocacy, and the latter is clear- 
ly more important, although the former is necessary. 

Tne community advocate alternative has the ad- 
Tancace kor forcing 2 relatively small amount of in- 
stitutional restructuring. The advocate would be 
desirable over direct participation when time is an 
imiporvanty tractor in generating yplans, and when the 
degree of technical sophistication is great. The 
major problem with such a system is that the indivi- 
dual will be identified within the community as an 
extension of the external agency. This may impede 
communication with people in the community and will 
make him a certain scapegoat for ill feelings should 
Waoepular CecieLons bei made. 


Decentralize the planning function by creating commu- 
Macy planning unite, Clearly a.certain degree.or 
Coorginablon 16 required 1f City-wide revenue 1s co 
be redistributed among the communities. In this 
situation each community would have its own adminis- 
trator who would be responsible for the planning, 
imolementation, and operation of all pregrams which 
could be separately administered in each community. 
Separate budgets would be prepared and submitted to 
ene City for all such services end oro, ects. Hacn 
COMMUALTY OFL Lee would ConducG 1ue sown Surveys on 
CipLZene. and Sec LUS-OWn OrLorI ties, 

This alternative places the responsibility for 
planning directly with the people in the community. 
They must identify the problem, generate a program 
and be prepared to implement it. This does not pre- 
elude outside assistance in the development of a 
well-researched and realietic proposal’ and a strave-— 
oye Lor Pinancing 2b, This elternacive ie only realises 
tic with significant changes in external agencies. 
Funding has to be highly flexible to be able to res- 
pond to community initiated ideas. Furthermore, com- 
munity control of the program implies a minimum of 

SuUrings abvached to funds which must, invarsabiy, 
come from outside the community. 

A critical factor to. the success or this eloernae 
tive is that the community be an effective agent in 
administering its programs. This means a degree of 
internal coordination must exist which is rarely 
found at present. The community must be able to pull 
its factions togehter and accurately assess its needs 
independent of where it thinks the money is. The ten- 
dency for one small group to take command may not be 
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insurmountable given sufficient inputs from outside 
the community and criteria for funding that empha- 
size broad community participation. in the planning 
rather than the results of the planning alone. 

PME Sstreneth. of this alternative 1s that it 
Presents The ereatest Possibility that a wroad samp- 
ling of people within the community will be involved 
in the process and feel responsible for its results. 

Ii bie Of such a radical change, the City could 
establish small planning districts in which condi- 
tions and problems are studied with the active assis- 
tance Ol Oietrict ei pizens, institutions, and onri= 
cials. The appraisal and any preliminary proposals 
should then be discussed in small groups at public 
meetings held in each subarea of each district not 
at massive public hearings. Any proposed plan would 
betlect citizen reaction and would be transmitted 
UOupublic “oOflicials with a record of the citi gen 
comments. 


Actively encourage advocacy planning. There are a 
huUmMber Of sOrganizations in the City which! have been 
ereaved. co point the way the City should move in 

its planning. These private groups generally advo- 
Cate the point of view of a particular segment of 
the population. One of the common features of the 
disagreements between the official and the private 
planners is that basic data are often disputed. One 
Way inowhach these advocacy @roups can be ecti vel, 
encouraged is for the City to cooperate in develop-— 
ing valid and reliable data and information. There 
Ls oom £o0r substantial improvement in the quantity 
and GQualivy of information on which decisions are 
based. This type of cooperation does not preclude 
Gi Rrerent, diserorevata on o1 Ghat. date or advocacy, of 
a Celrolewlarm Sey of OD deGunVves for the Cie. 


Create an independent organization whose function is 
to explore objectives for the City and ways to achieve 
them. It would be charged with soliciting or genera- 
bane objectives and alternatives from all segments 
Of society. Lvs aim would be to provide complete 
and informed evaluation of possible courses of ac 
tLon, fo. tne, electorate and to the elected officials 
to facilitate decision-making. The objective here 
is to create an essentially neutral analytical body 
whose: function 18 to Study and present all sides of 
an issue, 

li tsucn @ body existed, the analysis: function 
Ctetne Clty Planning Department could be minimized, 
and the Department could concentrate on the coordi- 
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nation and control of programs chosen by the govern- 
Ment, Less. hie implementation. A variation on this 
ig to invest powers of implementation in the indepen- 
dent organization. It would be given the responsibi- 
lity of bringing Che correct resources to bear on 

the alternative selected by some governmental process. 


6. Establish the Planning Commission and its Stamm eas 
an independent power in the government. It would in 
fact operate as another branch of government with 
status essentially equivalent to the present bacee. 
The purpose of doing this would be to establish plan- 
ning (especially in the long view) as a government 
function of major importance. Although such a reor- 
ganization would be revolutionary, there are good 
reasons to consider it. A city simply will not be 
improved or maintained by an approach Which treats 
the problems piecemeal. A strong planning branch 
would have the power to prepare and defend a coherent 
plan subject to few "exceptions." It would repre- 
sent, symbolize, and articulate the "public interest” 
of tomorrow's public, a role which elected officials 
Find difficult to do when faced with per lodic elec-— 
Gione demanding attention to the iammediave’ public 
interest Me adviee and Consent of the comission 
would be regduired for all actions which have especi- 
ally Serone ImMpLicavLons Lor une fucure. 


Tre ast two planning eteps involve the coordination and 
control of plans among public agencies and the measurement 
of the effectiveness of various programs relative to their 
Objectives. The first if badly needed in San Francisco. As 
noted earlier, the proposed charter revisions realign the 
duties and responsibilities of the planning staff so as to 
bring improvement. However, the potential is there for dif- 
ferent interpretations of the degree of coordination and con- 
trol by the Mayor, the Planning Director, the Finance Direc- 
VON, ano their svalis., Ambiguacvaes should be Eliminaved, 
the planning and coordinating functions pinpointed and streng= 
thened, and incentives established for interdepartmental and 
interagency cooperation. 

Finally, we have the problem of the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of city actions. In many cases, programs are 
evaluated with little thought given to the criteria employed, 
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Which may Gur out “Co. be input or descriptive parameters 
rather than a valid measure of effectiveness based on the 
output or the results of the program, Finding an appropri- 
ave measure is not easy, but it must be recognized as a 
mecesvaly first “svep. “In the absence of a valid measure, 
great caution must be exercised in the assessment of CETEC=— 
tiveness. “It 1S also important that evaluation be consider. 
ed a link in a continuous orocess of program development. 
Specifically, the results of evaluation must be red back 

as part of a review of the objectives and the means to achieve 
them, Corrective actions should be taken, it nececeary., 

The current research into "social indicators" may yield use- 
COL Tan Lies < 
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C., ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
1. Proposals and Recommendations 


The true potential tax base of San Franciseo is ene vor 
tal income and wealth of all individuals who live in, work 
iach, OP dO business in San Frenciseo. Dis is crue 
whether this income is raised through property taxes or any 
other kind of tax. This may seem an unusually broad view 
ef the City tax base, but all of these individuals are,ah-— 
ready being taxed directly or tndirectiy by the City. The 
important questions are what is the fair share of eachnagroup 
and how can each group be taxed most efficiently. 

City residents now pay directly or indirectly about one= 
haif of City taxes or about $150 million, Their ineome could 
grow between 3% and 0% per year uepending on now quickly in- 
dividuals can be trained for higher paying jobs. Income will 
grow at least 3%, a level representing the long run increase 
in productivity. We believe that raising the effective rate 
on income, whether paid through property taxes or directly 
sireugh income is likely to drive high income people out of 
che. City. 

Owners of businesses in the City pay about 2/5 or $120 
mailion, primarily through the property tax. Business taxes 
are dimited by the earnings of these businesses, which the 
Bank of America projects to grow between 5% and 8% per year. 
Higher taxes on this group may simply drive away business. 

The remainder of City taxes -= about $30 million -- are 
paid by visitors and commuters through the sales tax, hotal 
taxes, and some user fees. These groups account for a signi- 
ficant proportion of City police, recreation and transporta- 
tion expenditures and they pay only a small proportion of 
City taxes, in addition, the size of streets and highways 
is determined by the peak-load users, who are non-residents. 
This results in a reduction in revenue because the large 
amount of land which must be devoted to this use is non-tax- 
able. 
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We recommend that we not GxCeed a certain Limit om the 


taxation of residents, DUSINESSes, and individuals, 


iteve that higher rates wit) have = 


the economy. 


We be- 


destructive erfect on 
We can significantly increase the effective 


tax rate on visitors and commuters, but even this tax base 
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Below are our recommendations on the 


limits for businesses and HesLdenus, alone With mMevemenel 


ways of raising revenue within these limits. 


Residents 
Business 
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Teaole whl bs? 
THE LIMITS 
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120 190 280 600 
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Property 
Income 
User Fees 
Sales 

Cap. Gains 
Gambling 
Value Added 
State 
Federal 


Tape ies 
POTENTIAL REVENUE SOURCES 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of Sources 

As shown earlier, the property tax is the City!ls maso2 
source of funds. it is simple and cheap to administer. tts 
major disadvantages lie in its impact and its inability to 
keep up with growth of economic activity. The impact ef the 
tax is detrimental to the well-being of the general populace 
ef the City. First the vax is regressive with regard to ins 
dividuals and families, since property is a larger percent 
of the wealth of lower income families. Second, the tax 
has an impact on the location of industry. The third factor 
is the impact of property taxes on new eonstruction and Yes 
habilitation. Sinee the tax is one on poth Land and ius 
improvements, it contributes to the shortage of standard 
housing and the deterioration of urban areas. An upwa 
assessment on the improvements reduces tne ororitanilivy 
an absentee landlord. The result is an in 
Sndividual to hold land for speculative purpcces. 

This disadvantage could be largely corrected oy 
ping @ tax primarily on land. (Fire protection should ve 
paid for by a tax on improvements, but that weule oe minor, ) 
The land only tax would tend to keep pace with Jnr LAacion 


a : 


increases, since the value of urban land increases tasver 


than the average rate of inflation. Rates would simoly 
changed so that a land only tax would produce the sane 


a 
nue as the old property tax. The important point is the 
OV 


facet that taxes would not wise as property is inp 
es would be so high on vacant or underutilized land, tnav 
the owner would be forced to improve the property to 
revenue. A strict use of zoning will be necessary in order 
to prevent excessive use of high rise structures and to 
maintain the presence of open space land. 

Income Tax 

This tax is net presently used. Et eould gover only pay=z 
rolls of resident workers or it could be extended to coyer 


all income of residents and all earnings of non-resident 
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workers in the City. Twenty large cities (and 50 smaller 
ones) in the Country Co.wse) thie method or raising revenue. 
It can vary from a flat rate as used in some CRUE S Ive. 
complicated system with graduated rates and exemnptLlons, 2 
New enovlk:, City succes 

Economists generally consider it to be the fairest tax 
(because income is a better indicator of abl ty ioe) 
and 10 Would shift a@ substantial PLODOVTLON “Of tie “tas pur— 
den to commuters. This should have little effect on business 
Docatilons except Por very Scarce ekilile..- Ina competitive 
Jaboremarkes. only labor with scarce sities ean pass the 
costs of the income tax back to their employer, The wee of 
a 2% rate would be well below the rate Of Several opier=cn— 
CLES . 

User Fees 

AS @ general principle user fees are the ideal révenue 
SOUrTCe WHE 2 USGI Can Dé specifically identifico. —Serviced 
SHOULd™ De tree only winere there te an \over=ridine secieal o- 
economie ressgon., olnce all prices have incentive or ore- 
PICeENLIVeG “Gitecus,. User -charcee can be used tonartect pbe— 
havior, in addition to making the user pay for services, 
Uneceeprices can be Sel ina Way which will promove ouner 
goale. Wor example, thé usevotcgarape taxes and Higher ivelis 
Can. De Used LO Encourage commuters tol ewiteh to sass tereanets 
cutting down on congestion and pollution. Other types of 
Meer meds wnolude a Novelotax, additional cascling vax, ane 
City AUGOmoOoLae Freer bre vi On. 

wales Tax 

Une present City salés tax could be raised from Lo to 
27. VIhier would) tax visitors and commuters alone with redi- 
Genve. Loo high a rave, however, would Cut into retail 
Grade ween Ore Cit mac a nigher city sales tax and at 


apoeeare Uurat. reétaal trade has not décreased because of it. 
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Capital Gains on Land wales 
This tax would capture part of the capataiy gains, (rom 


the sale of land which would be above a normal inflation 
rate. Lt would. discourage land speculation and allow the 
City of San Francisco to share in the benetits of rezoning. 
Its maximum rate would be about 20%, This is not a large 
tax source, but it has an important positive effect on land 
use patterns when combined with a land only” property tax, 

Gambling 

The Community Services group has already discussed re= 
pealing laws that try to legislate private morality, .1t ds 
thought that this would hurt organized Crime, deerease tiie 
potential for police corruption; and increase the respect 
for the law. In addition, it provides a source for revenue. 
New York City has legalized a lottery and off-track betting. 
While the revenue is not large, we think this is a good idea, 

Value Added Tax 

This tax on business will encourage manufacturing relative 
to service industries. It would be a tax on the value added 
ter tne orleinal product by the activity of the mirns? £o a6 
the easiest to administer ewuivalent of a corporate income 
tax on the local level. It is used successfully in Michigans 
We estimate a maximum rate of 1%, but this could be higher, 

Recommended Strategy 

The course has decided on the goal of improving the 
Quality of life for City residents, We propose a tax etrate= 
By that wall serve this goal by encouraging construction 
and rehabilitation, discourage auto commuting, and improve 
the City's economic health. This strategy emphasizes reve- 
nue sources that will keep pace with inflation and make 
commuters pay their fair share. 


‘lis A land only property tax to encourage new Consvruc= 
tion and rehabilitation, Popudataon Gensity wid 
have to bé controlled throwegh zoning if a real boon 
is set off. We expect a 3% annual increase in 
revenues with no inereasée in rates because of the 
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increase in land value from economic ACCILVINTy, 


2. An income tax on all income of residents and all 
earnings in the City by non-residents. This can be 
administered simply as a percent of state income 
taxes for residents and a straight percent of earn- 
ings for non-residents. The rate would be 2%. 

3. A major push on user charges, including a one cent 
Gas tax, higher bridge tolls, including tolle on 
280 and Bayshore exits if possible, fees for museums 
and the zoo, garage taxes, etc. 

4, A value added tax at 1%. 

5. A 20% tax on land capital gains at time of sale. 

6. Legalized lottery, off track betting, and other gamb- 
ling to be heavily taxed. 

{. To increase resident earnings, and retrain workers 
fer the shift from manufacturing to services, we 
pUppOLt efforts to expand vocational trainine. “Tinie 
Canoe Tinanced by an additional tax on fururescarn= 
ings in the form of a contingent repayment loan. 

Teaolvect r+ 
REVENUE FROM RECOMMENDED STRATEGY 

POS 1980 L390 
Property $ 300 $ 350 $ 480 
Income 115 lo3 320 
User Fees 50 65 106 
Sales 40 46 78 
Cap. Gains 10 LS (as) 
Gambling b5 20 30 
Business 25 30 40 
State 110 120) 150 
Federal 87 110 L75 
Tota Si>e $919 $1404 


(million: of 1970 dollars) 


Pitas 


Qualifications 
We realize that the above figures and recommendations 


represent the ideal situation. We must take account of ob- 
stracles that will prevent the City trom reaching iOur weve= 


nue projections. 


i 


The proposal for a land only tax 4's iconsidered rea 
sonable for implementation, but it will take an es- 
timated five to ten years before it is accepted. The 
main opposition is expected to be from homeowners 

who will resent paying the same tax as a multi-unit 
high rise building built on the same area of jands, 
This qualification should have only minor effects on 
revenue. 


The income tax proposal is considered highly probable 
for initiation within the next two years at the 1% 
level. Given a continuance of the present trend of 
the economy, a 2% tax should be politically possible 
in approximately ten years. These qualifications 
will affect revenue projections for the first ten 
year period. In addition, the cost of administering 
the tax could be up to 15% of revenues if it were 
locally administered as opposed to 1-6% if the 

city were able to ride the state tax administration. 


Many of our proposed user fees are considered poli- 
tically infeasible due to an extremely strong down- 
town lobby, the segment of the City most heavily 
affected by these tax proposals. 


An increase in sales taxes for a local area must be 
approved by the state government. Historically, 
approval has been only for specific reasons and only 
over a short term specified length of time, as in 
the case of the 3¢ increase for BART, This pattern 
could possibly be broken if Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco could agree on the need for such an increase 
for the solvency of large cities. This possibility 
seems remote at present, due to the rivalty between 
the two cities. Also, the'present state administra- 
tion has reacted unfavorably to similar proposals. 
This would lower our projected revenues from this 
source, 


The capital gains tax would be opposed by strong 
lobbies of land speculators and realtors. However; 
it is felt that a comprehensive plan and a proper 
amount of publicity would make the institution of 
this tax a strong possibility. We did not decrease 
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our estimates of revenue from this source. 


6. Both gambling and the City lottery are considered 
inveasi ble, Gambling fs eacainst the California 
State Constitution. Amendment to the constitution 
is thought to be nearly impossible due to opposition 
from other parts of the state. It is not clear, 
whether. a City lottery would be considered illegal 
under the law against gambling, but it would require 
a coalition between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
to pass the needed legislation. 


({. The value added tax on business is considered to be 
infeasible at this time, due to the many powerful 
lobbies that would oppose it. Due to the feeling 
that some business tax of this type will be consid— 
ered in the future, the revenue from the business 
Source was not eliminated. 


apie: Lit=5 
MODIFICATIONS IN REVENUE PROJECTIONS 


1975 1980 1990 
Income 43 58 Dye 
User Fees 39 43 we 
Sales eee oie ce 
Total Revenue 641 850 1251 


(milivon of 1970 dollars) 


Uses of Funds 

Onee we modified our revenue projections, we made a first 
Covimave Or “the capacity of these sources to fund the pro- 
JEG vse proposed. by Various, groups. In our projection of ex 
penditures we assumed that present services would increase 
eieaerace of “> annually. (See Taple Dll-4.) The differance 
between the revenues and the expenditures on present services 
is the surplus we considered available for new projects and 
programs. The next step was to outline the new programs 
that were costed out for us. 
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eaode table o 
BUDGET ESTIMATES* 


ee 
ass emo 


Bevel fit Bpeaane isdaenea earn Dirreronce 

Revenue Services Revenue (ae (322 

Projec- Projec- Projec- 
1970 460 450 400 10 =-50 
1971 syed) 468 bey ayes -11 
1972 580 486 Qs gh 9 
1973 640 505 554 ESD LQ 
1974 700 DED 598 175 13 
19> [D2 5A5 641 207 96 
1976 790 566 670 224 104 
1977 820 588 690 252 LOZ 
197s G0 611 710 . ekg DD 
1979 895 635 744, 260 109 
1980 919 660 850 259 190 
1981 970 686 887 234 201: 
1982 1020 TES 925 SON 22 
L963 L070 a: 971 329 230 
1984 1120 780 1014 340 234 
1985 1160 810 1046 350 236 
1986 1210 840 1089 370 249 
1987 1260 872 bLSL 388 259 
1988 1310 905 1174 LO5 269 
L969 1360 940 1216 4.20 276 
1990 2404 986 £25k 418 265 


*A11 figures in million of 1970 dollars 


Like e 


Transportation 


All of the transportation proposals assumed that projects 
could pay for operating and maintenance expenses through 
revenue from user fees (or else had negligible expenses). 

The only funds needed from the City budget were for cao val 
expenditures, The major cost were (million of dollars): 


Geary St. Underground $200 
Embarcadero Underground 300 
Marin/SF Rapid Transit 200* 
BART to Airport L120 
BART to San Jose 250* 
Miscellaneous 1.0 

$830 


*San Francisco's share of the cost of these projects. 
We assumed that the cash flows for these projects 
would be uniformly distributed over a 5 Year Wet Lod, 
at about $160 million a year. 


Community services 


The costs for community services were small. The fire 
departments programs were considered small in terms of the 
Significance of our figures and were ignored here. The ma- 
jor costs were an increase in the social service department 
budget ($5 million from 1975-80 and $11 million from 1980-90) 
and training programs at a cost of $3.5 million per year. 

Housing 

The only significant housing cost presented for funds 
Over the 20 year period the subsidy to -the® public housing 
corporation which is responsible for rehabilitation and 
renewal, With the rehabilitation cost of $1 billion given 
by the Housing Systems group, we estimated $200 million or 
1/5 would be the City's contribution over the 20 year period, 

Balancing the Budget 

It was obvious that the large capital costs involved in 
SOMnemor Wune Drograms required some form of bonding. Since 
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ponds must be repaid, the City must possess the capacity to 
Float the bonds. We investigated San Francisco's ability 
to pay for the bonding of the capital items for which we had 
estimates. With the assumptions we used, the City has the 
capacity to fund all projects presented if it achieves the 
hieh or low revenue projections we used. With the low es- 
timates, the City has only a small surplus in the last 
three years, which could easily be negated due to the inac- 
curacy involved in the long run estimates. (See Fig. IfE-3:) 
If we accept these estimates, we still can not be assured 
of success. Our assumptions as to the City's ability to 
float bonds for these programs abstracted from reality. Ag 
can be seen from Tables III-7 and 8, the maximum deficit 
(years 5, 11) far exceeds the present debt limit of San Fran- 
cisco. In addition we assumed that the City would be paying 
an interest rate of 8%. This is also above the legal limit. 
This raises the issue of the municipal bond market. We recom- 
mend that the debt limit be raised or eliminated in view of 
what we foresee as the City's ability to meet its obligations. 
The debt ceiling is tied to the assessed valuation of taxable 
property. In our strategy the City is reducing its reliance 
on the property tax, making the assessed value of property 
& less valid indicator of ability to service debt. If the 
debt limit were not the restraint, however, other problems 
would remain. Municipalities are able to float bonds at 
relatively low interest rates because of the fact that the 
interest is free from federal (and in some cases, state) 
taxation. As a city floats larger and largér bond issues it 
must find a wider market, which means individuals in lower 
tax brackets. This usually means raising the interest rate 
to make the effective rate to people in lower tax brackets 
(interest plus tax saving) equal to the comparable bond 
which ig non-tax exempt. In addition, as a city (or a firm) 


increases the size of its debt, investment in new bond issues 
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- NEW EXPENDITURES 
LO (O= 109° 


BUDGET SURPLUS 


Figure I11I-3. 
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Table III-7 
FUNDING CAPACITY 
WITH OPTIMUM REVENUE (HIGH SURPLUS) 

(millions of 1970 dollars) 
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Table L111 =8 
FUNDING CAPACITY 
WITH MODIFIED REVENUE (LOW SURPLUS) 

(millions of 1970 dollars) 
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Explanation of Tables II1L-7 and 8 


Money in - the difference between projections of 
possible revenue and projections of present level 


of expenditures. 

Money out - the incremental funds required for 
new. projects. 

Cs A, B, - the partial surplus or defieit For 


the year when new projects are ineluded,. iv is 
assumed that: (a) a deficit is financed by a 
loan (bonds or another financial instrument) 
which has an annual cost of 8%, (b) a surplus 
can be invested in one of two alternative ways. 
Either bonds are recalled at a penalty or an 
investment is made by the government. 

ts = C. = Xe 4 - cumulative deficit or surplus. 
Must be zero or greater at time 20 in order to 
finance all projects. 


fF =l1+  - interest rate charged. 8% if deficit, 
4% if surplus. 


x, = ts x f - interest is charged on cumulative 


Sumolue Or deficit. 


Columns 7, 8, 9 - columns 4, 5, 6 recalculated with a 6% 


Notes: 


rate on surplus. 


In Tab, IIL-7, (High Surplus) there will be a deficit 
until year 9, with the maximum debt outstanding in 
yea?! 5. 


In Table III-8, (Low Surplus) there will be a deficit 
most of the period (until year 17) and the maximum 
Wall be in year 10, 
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appear more risky to the individual. This also means a 
higher interest rate to attract buyers. The entire issue 
Questions the ability of the municipal bond market to ever 
regain its viability. 

The only solution in the opinion of many is a new type 
of structure which is a joint venture of the federal govern- 
ment, state and local governments, and private institutions. 
The Urban Development Bank (Urbank) would be such a structure, 
It would lend to state and local governments at low rates 
for capital expenditures. It would raise money by issuing 
a new type of bond that was taxable and guaranteed by the 
federal government. The federal government, however, would 
not be a stockholder in the bank. It would only guarantee 
the bonds and provide an annual Subsidy that would pay the 
interest differential between the rate at which Urbank bor- 
rows and the lower rate at which it lends to governments. 

Realisin 

Aside from the problem of the bond market (although as, 
is not a small one) the picture looks good -- to good. From 
all that we know about public finance, the budget is always 
tight and good proposals are often left unfunded. There is 
no reason to believe that things will be different in the 
future, It is highly probable that even our low projections 
on revenue are still too high. The inability to institute 
Hevet O1ms Of taxes: Still included in our figures such as land 
capital gains and a new or expanded business tax, could pe 
enovugn to turn our slim surplus into a deficit. This overes-— 
timate could be partially offset by an underestimate of state 
and federal assistance. In particular, if legislation simi- 


tat vo solace: Proposition gt were to pass sometime in the 


‘Constitutional amendment to force the state to pay 90% 
of local welfare costs and 50% of school costs with the 
revenue raised by means other than the property tax. 
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future, present program expenditures funded by the City 
would decrease. Other errors and unforeseen changes in fu- 
ture conditions could adversely afrect revenues 

Likewise, there are probably errors in the cost estima- 
tion. Present services may increase in cost at a rate 
higher than the average figure of 4% used. The cost estima- 
tion for new programs and projects appear EO Some observers 
to be on the low side. Also, the projected income from the 
operation of the transportation proposals may not cover 
operating costs as predicted. (For example, the downtown 
trams may not be able to cover costs by using vehicles as 
delivery vans for pusiness;) In additions we are certain 
that there are other new programs recommended for adoption 
which have not been costed out for consideration in the City 
budget. All of these factors increase the demands on the 
revenue projections. These projections do not have enough 
slack for a large increase in expenditures. 

Alternative Sources 

ie 48 Possible FOr projects to réceive funding irom tie 
federal government directly by applying for a specific type 
of grant (Model Cities, Urban Mass Transit Demonstration Pro- 
ject, etc.) which does not come through the City budget. 
The funds are quite limited and San Francisco would be compe- 
ting with other large cities for available funds. The recent- 
ly formed coalition of urban mayors may be a successful lob- 
by to force an increase in the amount of funds available, but 
FUNCE WEE StL: FAaLk SHOFT of demands 3 

Another source would be special districts in existence 
in the Bay Area, BART and the Golden Gate Bridge and High- 
way District can tax and issue bonds, spreading the cost 
over all member counties. (Three counties in BART and six 
in Golden Gate.) It is one way of getting around the City 
debt limit, but part of the burden must still be repaid by 


the taxpayers of San Francisco. For projects which expand 
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BART operation, they will not be undertaken unless the coun- 
tiles involved (San Mateo and Santa Clara) join the district 
and share the costs. This would help spread the burden of 
the cost of the. projects. The Marin-San Francisco Rapid 
Transit line might receive partial funding from the Golden 
Gate District. 


eee ne NOM ee rorio Cone lomera te 

As a means of improving living conditions, elevating the 
economic status of the citizens, and building a stronger 
sense of community, we propose the formation of the PHOnp LOS 
fit conglomerate" formed by a small number of private indi- 
viduals to provide a wide number of services to the local 
community. 

For many years nonprofit foundations have been using 
their resourses for socially beneficially purposes. Based 
in part on the experiences of these foundations, nonprofit 
corporations have been formed in recent years for the pur- 
pose Of furthering specific social causes, such as the con-— 
Suruction of housing. Taking this a step further, our non-— 
protic conglomerates will act as am umbrella for protic eoer- 
porations in offering a wide number of services and opportu- 
Metles to members Of “the neighboring comunity, including 
JOD Craiming, and health services, etc. 

Incorporation as a nonprofit group will enable these 
conglomerates to raise money from private sources and also 
have the opportunity to tap government resources if desired. 
Private sources of funding - banks, and other financial in- 
stitutions, corporations, and owners of small and large local 
businesses, etc. - will be able to receive tax deductions 
for their contributions to these conglomerates, as well as 
benefiting from the overall contributions these conglomerates 
will make to the welfare of the community. Furthermore, non- 
profit status will clearly enable these conglomerates to en- 


joy advantageous relationships in their dealings with the 
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government (tax bréaks, qualified for special programs open 
only to non-profit groups; ate. \is From the outset, it 

should be realized that the word "nonprofit does not neces- 
sarily have to connote "poor." Quite to the contrary, we 
propose that the salaries of the employees of these conglome- 
rates be commensurate with what they would be receiving 

from a healthy, going business in that community. 

How do we propose to make these salaries commensurate? 
In allocating the resources of the conglomerate, a higher 
percentage of the funds will be devoted to salaries than is 
customary for most nonprofit organizations. While this 
means that in the beginning the projects of these conglome- 
rates will be somewhat smaller, the chances of success are 
greatly enhanced because top quality executives and employ- 
ees are doing the work. Furthermore, each success, however 
small, will increase the likelihood of success oF future 
projects, as well as expansion of the conglomerate on the 
Mororits Of these initial ventures, 

Having the conglomerates operating on the principle of 
acquiring top-quality executives through high salaries, 
these top black executives employed by the conglomerate will 
be much more likely to remain in the ghetto than previously. 
This being of direct and indirect benefit to the local com- 
munity. Directly, the community will benefit from the high 
Quality of the readily accessible services performed by these 
conglomerates at reasonable cost. Indirectly, the community 
Will benefit by having these high quality individuals, both 
executive and nonexecutive, living in the community physi- 
cally, as well as keeping the salaries they make in local 
circulation. 

There are certain psychological benefits to be realized 
as a result of this nonprofit conglomerate scheme. First, 
the individuals involved in these conglomerates will be 


" 
free" to help the community on a full-time basis, without 
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personal concerns about money. (Formerly, the black who 
was interested in spending time helping his community had 
to do it either by doing it without Day = and thus “ne was 
not entirely free from outside concerns - or Ne= Oake. ait. siy 
accepting a low-paying job, the disadvantages of which have 
already been cited.) 

A second psychological advantage of this scheme is that 
it enables both young and old citizens in the local communi- 
ty to positively identify with the dynamic independence and 
Success that both the individuals in the conglomerate and 
the conglomerate itself will constantly convey. 

A final psychological advantage of the nonprofit conglom- 
erate is that when an innovative program is initiated by the 
conglomerate, the local citizens will be more likely to 
cooperate without expressing suspicion as to motives. (Cane 
the innovations were being promoted by a group which was 
profit-oriented, the local citizens might be afraid that 
they were going to be "hustled" and thus be unwilling to 
cooperate.) 

An additional feature of this program is that local con- 
glomerates will be affiliated with graduate business schools 
in the local area whenever possible, LhProueh such ans hin 
liation, business school students and professors will be in- 


vited to participate in the conglomerate's effort. There 


will be several advantages from this arrangement: Cire, 

the conglomerates can benefit from this local expertise. 
Secondly, the advice provided will be inexpensive, of not 
entirely without cost. Finally, these arrangements will 
help perpetuate and expand the nonprofit conglomerate pro- 
gram as a whole; young men participating in these efforts 
While enrolled in business schools may well decide to: work 
in this area full-time upon graduation. (Because salaries 
will be competive with high paying positions elsewhere, this 
is a very realistic possibility.) 
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What are the possible constraints of a proposal such as 
this? Lack of initial capitilization is obviously the faFst 
and potentially the most overwhelming. Because of the non- 
profit status of the conglomerates, however, we are confi- 
dent that tax-deductible funds will be readily obtained if 
enough effort is exerted. And once the original funds are 
gathered, the conglomerate will be able to expand its funds 
for future ventures if the original ones are successful. 

Also local businesses, being profitably employed by the con- 
glomerate might see it feasible to make donations to this 
umbrella corporation, 

A gecond possible constraint is lack of talent. Because 
of the high salaries which will be offered, however, and 
pecause of the affiliations with business dchools, as men- 
tioned previously, it should not prove €6 be toc GifPpicult 
to attract the necessary skills. 

Finally, there are a number of specific potential con- 
straints which deal with some specific area of concern, such 
as factors in how a conglomerate can provide health care, 
but spécific issues such as these are beyond the scope of 
this preliminary proposal. We are confident, however, that 
solutions can be found to most of these subordinate problems 
as they arise. 

The final phase of the nonprofit conglomerate proposal 
to 66 Giscuesed here i€ that of prometion, To make thie pros 
gram a reality, we will use several means: First, standard 
channels of public relations will be used, secondly, 
through a financial grant, if possible, a group of promoter/ 
consultants will be formed which will travel about the coun- 
try with the purpose of encouraging the formation of these 
conglomerates, and to assist local groups in their initial 
efforts. Finally, also through a ¢rant, a2 revolving fund er 
"seed money" will be established. This seed money (or "front 


money" will be loaned to groups interested in forming local 
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conglomerates in other areas. When these local conglomerates’ 


obtain their own funding, they will then pay back these low- 
interest or interest-free loans. 


Development Projects 

A successful low-income housing department, the "Acorn" 
project in Oakland, is picturediin Fig. 211-4. While Acorn 
cost $12 per Scuare Poop to bDulld about two veers ago, ite 
actual operating costs are obfuscated because of its subsi- 
dized operation by the Housing Authority of the City of Oak- 
land. Since we are concerned with the total cost of housing 
(the cost which must be borne by the tenant, landlord, local 
and federal subsidy programs), this ¢le per sq. ft. construc- 
tion cost is combined with the cost of financing and opera- 
ting costs, (which includes property tax expense), to yield 
the Required Minimum Gross Rent (RMGR) in Tables III-9 thru 
TIl-15. Year "0" represénts the year of construction. 

For the purposes of illustration, we will consider one- 
third of thesentire 500-Unit, $6 million “Acorn” projectmand 
call 2 the “Billiepure Project." The Billigbure Projecu, 
Wich perceccribed im Table Lil-16 and pictured in Fig weer 
is viewed in terms of actual costs (construction, Finaneine, 
and Jeng), at. the time the project was-buiit. Acorn was baile 
by a Bay Area construction firm whose financial statements 
are not available. Thus, the hypothetical Clark Contractors, 
whose balance sheet and income statement appears in Tables 
III-17 and 18, is typical of a medium-size general contractor. 
The important cost percentages for materials, direct labor, 
ete., are those actually experienced by Acorn's builder. 
Clarkts werzved cost Ticures tor Biligepure lllustraves the 
amount of reduction in RMGR which may be accomplished by 
labor and/or materials-saving construction innovations. 

Another hypothetical firm, Pernandez Properties, is 
Plivwstratea in Tables 211-19 through ITLTI-20, Tables ITIL-1O 
through IITI-15 demonstrate that the cost of financing and 
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Corti 


Figure III-4, 


Vosaaauas: 


THE BILLIGBURG 


PROJECT 


Table III-9 


Goc 3S MiG. -CORP. 


INCOME AND NET CASH FLOW STATEMENT 


HOR WEAR | Wen 69 to lo Jan 7 


LS Sea aaa ecmrnrcmmrmecresercerreeeee en ee ee ee Re eee ee ee LS 
aa aoa ee ee 


G&S Mig. Corp. 


Sales $10, 000, 000 
Cost of Sales 5b, 000,000 
Depreciation 1s 00s COO 
Gross Income (loss) 4,000,000 
Income Tax 2,000,000 
Net Income 2,000,000 
Less: mortgage 
Deine ipaL Ont 

Plus: depreciation 1, 000,,000 
Net cash flow $3, COO, 00OC 


G&S Cash flow 
change, with 
Fernandez 
subsidiar 
Fenandez! enhanced cash value* 


Subsidiary: 


Fernandez 


Properties 


$ 377,000 
299,965 


143,999 


(66,964) 
O 


(66, 964) 


2377000 


143,999 
Deh eee 


87,437 
33,482 


Combined 
Results 


$10, 377, 000 


5, 299985 
1,143,999 
3,933, 036 


1,966,518 
1,966,518 


23,080 
1,143,999 


$3,087,437 


* Increased cash flow to G&S Mfg. Corp. above the cash 
flow available to Fernandez as an independent firm, 
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Table III-10 


Fernandez Properties 
Billigburg Operations 


*required rent a ee 


377,000 


Year 


Purchase Cash Outlay -234, 000 


Sale Cash Proceeds 
Depreciation 


Buildings Book 


Value aL 


Mortgage Prin. 
PaiiGr 
Fair Market Val. 
Assessed Value 
Fair Mkt = 
(Land and Land- 
scape) 


Sale Capital Gain 
Rent (RMGR) 

Less: Tax-Deduc- 
tible Costs 

Property Tax 

Depreciation 

Maintenance, Re- 
pairs 

Mem't, staff 
overhead 

Insurance 

Mortgage Interest 


Total Tax-Deducti- 
ble 


Gross Income (loss) | 
Income Tax 

Net Income (loss) {§ 
Less: Mortgage Prinj 


Pay 
Plus: Depreciation | 
Less: Capital Gains} 
Tax 


Fernandez Cash Flew] -234,00 
G&S Cash Flow -~234, 000 


G&S sub 


143,999 
856, 001 
23,080 


565, 000 


377,000 
71,896 
143,999 
13, 000 

9, 000 


6,000 
200, 069 


443,964 

(66,964) 
O 

(66,964) 


) 


aes oe et eae 


132,480 


te feds Dek 


Zen 


2,260,000] 2,180, 000 


545, 000 


1,920,000 | 1,840, 000 


377, 000 
69,438 
132,480 
13,000 

9,000 


6, 000 
197,877 


427,795 

(50,795) 
O 

(50,795) 


25,213 
132,460 


*Building cost $2, — 000 


*Total sig cost. $2, 340, 000 


*Mortgage 


Tei ioe 


1,601,639 


27,674 


2,100, 000 


525,000 


1,760, 000 


3772000 
66, 980 
121, 882 
13,000 

9,000 


6,000 
195,476 


412, 338 


(35,539) 
O 


(35, 338) 


27,674 
121,882 


TIL~94 


STG nae 


1,489,508 


30, 303 


2,020, 000 


505, 000 


1,680, 000 


377,000 
64,522 
Lit), 134 
13,000 

9,000 


6,000 
192, 846 


397,499 


pee) 
(20, 499) 


30, 303 
ere 


2,106,000 @ 9.5% 


103,060 


1, 386, 346 


Serle 


1,940, 000 


185,000 


1,600, 000 


377, 000 
62, 064 
103,160 
13, 000 
9,000 


6,000 
189, 968 


383,192 | 


(6,192) 
O 


(6,192) 


33,182 
103, 160 


1291.1 O 


367835) 


1,860, 000 


465,000 


1,520, 000 


228, 560 
377, 000 


59,606 
94,908 
1S; O60 
9,000 


6,000 
186,815 


369, 329 


7,671 
Se aD 


SSD) k 
365335 


94,908 


De ae 


Table IIT-11 


Fernandez Properties *Building Cost $2,000, 000 
Billigburg Operations *Total proj. cost $2, 340,000 
*required rent $331,000 (G&S sub) *Mortgage $5. 106,000 @ 7% 


Purchase Cash Outlay | -234, 000 


Sale Cash Proceeds =f oe 
Depreciation 143,999 1325400 Ler eae 112, 13h 1037160 94,908 
Puildings Book Value /2, 000,000 |1,856,001 |1,732,521 {1,601,639 [1,489,508 NL, 386, 348 | 1,291,440 
Mortgage Principal 

Payment 83,297 35,628 Bish ee 40,791 43,646 NS COL 
Fair Market Value 2, 340,000 |2, 260,000 |2,180,000 12,100,000 | 2,020,000 3940, 000 | 1,860,000 
Assessed Value 585,000] 565,000 545, 000 525,000 505, 0000 48h C00 465,000 
Fair Market 

(Land and Landscape) 1, 5205 000 
Sale Capital Gain 228,560 
Rent (RMGR) 831,000 1 335,000 331, 000 331, 000 331,000. 331.000 B35 000 
Hess; Lax—Deducti— 

ble Costs 

Property Tax 71,896 69,438 66,980 CA 22 62, 064 59,606 
Depreciation 143,999 132,480 121, S82 Ley ley hh Ose 94,908 
Maintenance, Repairs 13, 000 13, 000 13; 000 23,000 13,000 13, 000 
Management, Staff 

Overhead 9,000 9,000 9,000 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Insurance 6,000 6, 000 6, 000 6,000 6, 000 6, 000 
Mortgage Interest ers aa 145,089 142,595 L395 92S le fort 134,016 


Total Tax-Deductible 


ee ieyene 


315,007 359 157 Sa foes Oneos 3105530 


ross Income (loss) (6GF3r) (44,007) (28,457) Chis 7a) 705 TET O 
Income Tax O 0 e) O 353 peso 
Jet Income (loss) (60,314) ] (44,007)} (28,457) (11,579) 353 (2235 
Less: Morte@agce Prin. 

Pay B77, 35,5626 BSe1 22 LO, (Sa. 43,646 A6 , 7OL 
Plus: Depreciation 143,999 132,480 21,82 LEO; Lota GOs oe 94,908 
ImSSs Cejoniieelil Cea 

Tax Des i 


oe 867 -4, Quy 
59; 867 -4, Quy 


Datel 
Oo, oo! 


559303 
69,532 


SOE) 
74, 849 


Fernandez Cash Flow 
G&S Cash Flow 
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Table TIL-12 


Fernandez Properties *Building Cost $2,000,000 
Billigburg Operations *Total proj. cost $2, 340,000 
*required rent $294,000 (G&S sub) *Mortgage $2,106,000 @ 5% 


Purchase Cash Outlay 234,000 


Sale Cash Proceeds 54,149 
Depreciation 143,999 Aes Pa 103,160 94,908 
Buildings Book Value ]2, 000, 000]1, 865,001 1,489,508 {1, 386, 348 |1, 291, 440 
Mortgage Prin. Pmt. Wh’ Tee 51, 0G3 53,68 56, 319 
Fair Market Value 2, 340, 000|2, 260, 000 2,020,000 [1,940,000 |1,860, 000 
Assessed Value 565, 000 505,000| 485,000 | 465,000 
Fair Market - (Land 

and Landscape is HO5 OO 


228,560 


Sale Capital Gain 
294, 000 


Rent (RMGR) 
hese: Tax-Deductible 


294, 000 294, 000 294, 000 294, 000 294, 000 294, 000 


Costs 
Property Tax 71,896 69,438 66,980 64,522 62, 064 59,606 
Depreciation 143,999 132,480 Ver, ese 112,130 4 103,260 g4., 908 
Maintenance, Repairs 13, 000 13,000 £3, 600 13, O00 13,000 13,000 


Management, Staff 


Overhead 9, 000 9, OOO 9,000 9,000 9,000 9, 000 
Insurance 6,000 6, 000 6, 000 6,000 6,000 6, 000 
Mortgage Interest 105, 300 103, 093 100, 776 98,344} 95,789 93,108 


Total Tax-Deductible 349,195 elena! S172 30 302,997] 289,013 275,622 


Gross Income (loss) (55,195) (39, 011) (23,638) (8,997) 4,987 16,3%0 

Income Tax O O 0 O 2,493 9,189 

Net Income (loss) (55,195)| (39,011)} (23,638) (8,997 2,493 9,189 
S3 Prin. 

oe ce aaa nie? | 46,333 | _48,650°} 91,083] 53,637 | 96,329 

Plus: Depreciation 143,999 132,480 121,082 112, 23 “203, 160 94,908 


Less: Capital Gains 
Tax 


5a, ott 


Fernandez Cash Flow 
G&S Cash Flow 


-2314, 000 
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Table III-13 


Fernandez Properties 
Billigburg Operations 
*required rent $288,000 (G&S sub) 


Year 
Purchase Cash Outlay 
Sale Cash Proceeds 
Depreciation 122, 399 103,599 
Buildings Book Value] 1,530,000{1,407,601 eter er! 
Mortgage Prin. Pmt. ae HS 20,197 22,116 
Fair Mkt. Value 1; 870, COO 1h, 705% 200) sy 7205 200r I Gets. COO 


Assessed Value 448,750 
Pair Mit. band and— 


Landscape) 


Sale Capital Gain 


Rent (RMGR) 288, 000 


Less: Tax-Deductible 
Costs 

Property Tax Blend sy tenl Bex oog 50,501. 
Depreciation 122, 399 VLE 608, 103,599 Sls, ola! 
Maintenance, Repairs 1, 3}5 COS 13}\5 COC 3, O00 Sy COO 
Mem't, Staff Ovthd 9, 000 9, 000 9, 000 9,000 
Insurance 6, 000 6, 000 6,000 6,000 
Mortgage Interest 159, 884 158,132 156,213 5 tte 


BOS 7 ee 
(79,728 

O 
(79, 728 


Total Tax—Deducitubile 


Gross Income (loss) 
Income Tax 
Net Income (loss) 


Less: Mortgage Prin, 

Pay 18, 445 20,197 22; 116 ue ly 
Plus: Depreciation 122599 112,608 103,599 95, 311 
Less: Capital Gains 


ae 


Fernandez Cash Flow 


G&S Cash Flow -~187, 000 64, 080 


430,100 


288, 000 


353, 891 
oes 

) 
(65,891) 


59, 546 


*Building Cost $1,530,000 
*Total seo cost: $1,970, 
*Mortgage $1,683,000 @ 9. 


N41, 400 


288, 000 288, 000 


340,671 

(52,074) 
O 

(52,571) 


327, 984 
(39,984 

O 
(39,984 


55,143 Pi Oe: 
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elele) 
5% 


1,496, 000 
374, 000 


315, 760 


(27,700 
O 
(275100 


26, 516 
87,686 


47,288 


EL oni 
80,671 
927,726 
2903 ( 

1 eT C0 
sew rye OS 


1,081, 200 


305,928 
ero 
(15,928) 


29,037 
30,672 


38, 368 


-6, 825 


Table IILIT-14 
Fernandez Properties 
Billigburg Operations 
*required rent $229,000 (G&S sub) 


O 
=134,, 000 


= 
fo 


Year 


Purchase Cash Outlay 
Sale Cash Proceeds 


Depreciation 80, 000 737000 

Buildings Book Value|1,000,000} 920,000 B46, 400 

Mortgage Prin. Pmt. 13,217 STS 

Fair Market Value 1, 340, 0001, 300,000 1,260, 000 

Assessed Value 335,000] 321,500 308, 000 

Fair Mkt. - (Land 

and Landscape ) 

Sabre Capital Gain 

Rent (RGR) 229, 000 229, 000 229,000 229,000 
Less: Tax-Deducti- 

oles 

Property Tax B89, Due SOS 36,231 
Depreciation 73,600 62,295 
Maintenance, Repairs 132000 13, 000 
Men't, Staff Ov'hd 9, 000 9, 000 
Insurance 6,000 6, 000 
Mortgage Interest 173,374 110,433 


Total Tax-Deductible 
Gross Income (loss) 
Income Tax 

Net Income (loss) 


(SD) 
(34, 740) 


itness: Mortgage Prin. 

Pay AS oy, 
Plus: Depreciation 80, OOO 
Less: Capital Gains 

Tax 


Low 


ernandez Vash 
G&S Cash Flow | -134, 000 49,413 
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*Building Cost $1,000,000 
*Total see cost $1, 340,000 
*Mortgage $ 


1,206,000 @ 9.5% 


O 
(7,959) 


Ui BOS 
62,7295 


40,963 


6 
-30, 852 
Ne Anco 
606, 356 
. 202807 
1,100,000 
25,600 
760, 000 
53 36) 
229, 000 229, OOO 
34, 584 
is fence 
13, 000 
9, 000 
6,000 
108, 78 
eeovor 
Sve 
160 
160 
19,002 20,807 
Oils oe be, (20 
38,411 
33, 469 ~ 33,105 


Table III-15 
Fernandez Properties 
Billigburg Operations 
*required rent $235,000 (G&S sub) 


Year 2) ot oe ee ae 


urenase Cash Outlay 
Sale Cash Proceeds 
Depreciation 
Buildings Book Value 
Mortgage Prin. Pmt. 
Fair Market Value 
Assessed Value 

Fair Mkt. (Land and 

Landscape ) 


Salencep tal Gain 

Rent (RMGR) 

Less: Tax-Deductible 
Costus 

Property Tax 

Depreciation 

Maintenance, Repairs 

Mem't, Staff Ov'hd 

Insurance 

Mortgage Interest 


Nee, 599 
1,530,000}1,407,601 

35, 264 
1,870, 000}1, 808, 800 
452,200 


225,000) 235,000 235, 000 


5D, OD 
1125608 
153; OCO 
62, 306 
Total tax-Deductible 2 (55509 
(43,569) 

0 
(43,569) 


37; 027 
MiP 60S 


Gross Income (loss) 

Income Tax 

Net Income (loss) 

Less: Mortgage Prin. 
Pay 

Plus: Depreciation 

Less: Capital Gains 
axe 


(57, 094) 


35, 264 
122, 399 


Fernandez Cash Flow 
G&S Cash Flow 


58, 338 


=167; 000 53, 042 


TIL-99 


LO S52 22 
Lyd, oF 
Boy 6 he 
1,686 , 400 
421,600 


255 000 


Sey oS 
OS oo 


9,0CO 9,000 
6, 000 6,000 


103,599 


*Building Cost $1,530,000 
*Total proj. cost $1,870,000 
*Mortgage $1,683,000 @ 5% 


O55 11 87, 686 
1,096,083 | 1,008, 397 
HO, 622 42,864 
1,625,200 | 1, 564, 000 
46, 300 391, 000 
235, 000 235,000 
51,814 4g, 934 
Series 87, 686 
13,000 13, 000 

9, 000 9,000 
6,000 6,000 
75,598 Ficus =e) 


(18,726 
O 


(183 716 


40,622 
pee ah 


59,662 
80,571 
92, 120 
45,007 
1,502, 800 
S153 (oC 


1162600 


25D g0 iT 
235, 000 


48,054 
80,671 
13, 000 
9, 000 
6,000 
74,406 


Be SS: 
3,869 
1,934 
1,934 


45,007 
80,671 


58, 768 


SoS 


Table III-16 

THE BILLIGBURG PROJECT 
Number of units: 168, one to three bedrooms 
Total cost of buildings: $2,000, 000 
Average cost per unit: $11,905 
Average sq. ft. per unit: 1, O40 
Actual average cost per sq. ft.: $12 
Land occupied: 9 acres 
Land acquisition cost (prepared): $240, 000 
Type construction: wood frame and plaster; some prefabrica- 


ted components; two and three SCO. 


Clark Constructors, Enc. 


Construction Cost Analysis - Billigburg 
Entire Project Per Unit Per Cent* 


Direct labor $ 940, 000 $ 5,595 47% 
Materials 680, 000 4, O48 34 
Equipment deprec. and 

operating exp. 100,000 595 S 
Supervisory labor 100, OOO 595 5 
Admin. and general 

overhead expense 60,000 2350: = 
Prorit 2,000, 000 11,905 100% 
Land 240, 000 1,429 12% 
Landscapin 100,00 

oS. 500 eee LTE 


* 
Actual percentage, for the Acorn project, as supplied 
by Loe sudider. 
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ce Leen T 17 
CLARK CONSTRUCTORS, INC, 


Balance Sheet at 1 January 1970 
ee ee ye 


Assets 
Cash | $ 60,000 
Accounts receivable (90,000 
Total current assets $850, 000 


Inventories: 
Materials - wood, metal, fixtures 
Work in process - incomplete buildings 
Plant and equipment: 


Buildings and land 400, 000 
Special equipment, tools, 
fixtures 300, OOO 
Vehicles and machines 600, 000 
BOOMS MSG. 50, OOO 
Less: allowance for depre- L50.000 
eration 
Net plant and equipment i, 200), OOO 
Total assets 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable 200, 000 
Mortgages payable 12307000 
Long term debt 500, OOO 
Accrued expenses 20, 000 
Total liabilities 
Ownership 
Common stock TOO;000 
Retained earnings 840, 000 
Net worth 


Total Iiebilities and net worth 
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850, 000 


150, 000 
800, 000 


1, 200, 000 
$3,000, 000 


$2,000, 000 


1,000, 000 


$3 5000,000 


Table III-18 
CLARK CONSTRUCTORS, INC. 


Income Statement for Year 1 Jan 69 to 1 Jan 70 


$ 6,000, 000 


Sales 
Tess: Cost of buildings sold 

Materials &§ 2,820, 000 

Direct labor 2, 040, 000 

Supervisory labor 300, OOO 

Management, staff, overhead 180, 000 

Total 5, 340, 000 5, 340, 000 
Less: Depreciation expense 300, OOO 
Gross profit 360, 000 
Income taxes 180, 000 
Net profit 180, 000 
Notes: 


(a) 


(bo) 


Depreciation expense assumes an 8 yr. average life 
for machinery, tools, and equipment; zero salvage 
value; double-declining-balance method. ¥ 


Net profit is 3% of sales, 18% of owners! equity. 
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FERNANDEZ PROPERTIES, INC, 


Balance Sheet at l January 


Assets 
Cash | $ 35,000 
Rents receivable i000 
Total current assets (2s 000 
buildings - original 
COSG 2 000, 000 
Less: allowance for 
depreciation 143,999 
Net buildings Ito 5o fO0L 
henGg: atecoct plus 
landscaping 
Maintenance equipment 
and supplies 
Total assets 
LiabiJoc.es 
Accounts payable 
Mortgages - original 
value 1, 000, 000 
Less: principal paid 21,919 


Net: unamortized value 1,778,081 
Long term debt 
Accrued expenses 


Total liabilities 


Ownership 


Common stock - par value 
Retained earnings 
Net worth 


oval lLiabiisties and net worth 
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ie (en OO 


1 OSC Ou 


34.0, 000 


11, 000 
2527 Os00N 


41, 000 


a verace Cc 
60,000 


Lo Jee 


300, OOO 


80, 000 


380, 000 
Oye (I O0L. 


Table II1-20 
FERNANDEZ PROPERTIES, INC. 
Income and Net Cash Flow Statement 
Hor “wear 1 dan 09 to lL dan 


Rents | vesrere Cle. 
Less: 

Interest expenses _ 200, 069 

Maintenance and repairs 000 

Property taxes 71, 896 

Depreciation 143,999 

Management and staff overhead 9, OOO 

Insurance 6, 000 

Total tax deductible expenses 443,964 
Gross income (loss) (66,964) 
Income taxes O 
Net income (loss) (66,964) 
Less: 

Mortgage principal payment 237080 
Pause 

Depreciation 143,999 
Net Cash Flow B35 905 
Notes: 


(a) Utilities expense ignored: tenants will pay indivi- 
dually. 


(>) Assume property tax at $122.90 per $1,000 assessed 
value. Assessed value of entire Billigburg project-- 
buildings, land, and landscaping -- is 25% of "fair 
market value" (from Commerce Clearing House, Califor- 
nia Tax Reporter, Vol, ILI, pa. 7015f: current San 
Francisco rates). Fair market value assumed $2, 340, 000 
in 1969 and declining by the amount of double-declining 
balance depreciation of the buildings, annually. 


(c) Income tax rate 50%. 


(d) Assume that policy is to maintain constant rent over 
the project: Life; 
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and operating real property is Very “Taeorousdy tied to tthe 
prevailing mortgage rate of interest and may be expected to 
Vary Iitvtie from-one real estate Operator to the next, |The 
Clark and Fernandez operations might be combined in one fee, 
colloquially a “developer.” In any case, the Clark-Fernandez 
cooperation in the Billigburg project rather simply and accu- 
rately demonstrates the complex interaction of cost compo- 


nents responsible for housing's ex-subsidy high cost to the 
tna iT vVLauad 


Assumptions and Qualifications 


oll la ebure: ic acoul red new, owned and operated for 
Six years and sold at "fair market value" at the 
end of the sixth year. Six years is about the opti- 
mum period a private owner holds such property. “ine 
principal tax advantages of accelerated depreciation 
have been realized, and capital. cains tax may be 
paid on any profit when the project is sold. 


Ow ihe prevailing mortgace term is 9.5% annual interest 
on a mortgage up to 90% of total project cost (build- 
ings plus land and landscaping). "Purchase cash out- 
lay" is thus 10% of the total project cost, Les che 
original "fair market value." A fixed-payment, 25 
year mortgage is assumed. Mortgage principal and in- 
terest payments are computer derived (program USdOST 
lease on sys 12"), 


ec. Double-declining-balance depreciation, with $200,000 
residual value for Billigburg 25 years mence, 16 
resumed. Depreciation payments are computer derived 
(program "“&d057. least of sya 12"), 


d. A level rent policy -- RMGR is assumed to be constant 
GOVeY the six years, 


6, Puan Mrancisco current property tax rates =- annual 
tax is $122.90 per $1000 assessed value: which is 
25% of the fair market value. Here, the fair market 
value is estimated as the building's original cost 
declining at 4% per year, plus the cost of the land 
and improvements. 


he eLOOorocecupancy. Lr average occupancy were, say, 97%, 
then the RMGR must be increased by approximately 3%. 
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oy phousing, especially that provided for low-income 
people, Is historically a riskier-than-average in- 
vestment: maintenance cost and the price for which 
the property can be sold several years hence are 
very uncertain. Most private firms seed 15 to eS 
percent return on equity In projects! oF investments 
of this type: inflation at about 7% annually, 5% 
opportunity cost for funds not earning interest in 
a redatively risk Tree 4nvesument: and. 3et0  LOsper= 
cent risk premium. Thus, in the following analysis, 
the RMGR is derived by salving for that rent which 
yields net cash flows whose internal! ratvesor return 
is 15% over the six year period (on program "&dO57. 
irrpu on sys 12"). 


h, Clark, Fernandez and G&S Mfg. Corp. are in the 50% 
tam bracket’. 


i, The average cost of union craft labor in the Bay 
Area is $7 per hour plus 33% for benefits (unemploy - 
ment insurance, vacations, ete.) for anletfective 
$9.30 per hour. 


j, ‘Average monthly rent per Unie es 


derived RMGR 7 RMGR 
Woo mum ce 12 months) 2OLO 


Objective and Analytical Technique 
We wish to demonstrate the effect which the following 


have on RMGR: 

. Owner's required return on investment 
Mortgage rate of interest 

. Direct labor wage rate 


oy @ @ Ww 


. Any and all modularization, prefabrication, new 
architectural and construction techniques which 
change the total cost of a structure. 


e, Project ownership by a large firm for "tax loss" 
purposes. 


To determine the required rate of return under given 
conditions, we must calculate the net cash flow for each of 
the six years Billigburg is owned. Discounting the cash 
flows back to zero present value yields the internal rate of 
return (IRR). We adjust the rent until IRR is 15% as assumed 
above. 
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Bach year's net cash flow is found by Subtracting cote! 
tax-deductible costs from rent revenue; 50% income tax is 
deducted from this gross income (or zero if a loss), to de- 
rive net income; then the cash mortgage principal payment 
is subtracted and the "noncash charge" depreciation added 
TOLyiLedoOr ner cash flow. 

The cash flow calculation is different for Fernandez 
Properties as a division of G&s Manufacturing Corporation. 
The latter is assumed to have very large taxable income, 

So that only 50% of any net loss by Fermandez is felt in 

the G&S Net Cash Flow. Fernandez! "negative income" in this 
case offers a ‘tax loss" offset against G&S taxable income, 
while Fernandez! entire depreciation appears in G&S cash 
flow. 

For Fernandez as an independent firm: 


Net Cash Flow = net income (or loss) + depreciation - 
mortgage principal payment. 


For Fernendez as a subsidiary of G&S: (for net income ) 


Net Cash Flow = net income + depreciation - mortgage 
principal payment. 


For Fernandez as a subsidiary of G&S: (for a net loss) 


Net Cash Flow = (1/2) net loss + depreciation - mortgage 
Drinespal payment. 


Cash flow in year six, when Billigbure. ie sold, iS more 
complicated: The project will be sold at fair market value, 
$1 S004 O00. However, $1,930,153 is Still owed on?’the mort 
gage; thus, the cash proceeds of the sale will be HiEeyACAaUS & - 
But Fernandez shows a capital gain on the Sale, because 
Billigburg's book value is $1,291,440 (buildings) + $340,000 
(undepreciated land and landscaping) = $1,631,440 which is 
$228,560 less than the selling price; capital gains tax of 
25%, or $52,574 must be paid on this amount. 

Year six cash flow becomes: 


Cash flow = net income + depreciation + cash received 
(-cash paid) on sale - mortgage principal payment - 
Copice) Baine tax, 
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Owner's Internal Rate of Return 


Results 


ae 


How sensitive to rent revenue is the owner's inter- 
nal rate of return (IRR) on his investment in Billig- 
burg? Is IRR more sensitive for Fernandez Proper- 
ties as an independent firm, than as a SsupS Latery 
of G&S? How significant are "tax losses" to G&S, 
in allowing it to reduce rent? Several levels of 
total rent (RMGR), from $330,000 to $400,000 were 
inserted in Table III-10 to show the significance 
of this relationship. Figure II1-5 was constructed 
from the resulting IRR's: the solid lines are at 
9.5% mortgage interest rate, the dashed lines at 
7%: So given: ba aoa cost of buildings 
D) £2, 106,000, 90%, 25 ve. merugaze: 
at 9.5% annual interest 
(c) the explicit assumptions in the 
section on Assumptions and Quali- 
FLCACLONS 
Fernandez must charge: $195 average monthly unit rent 
as an independent firm, $186 average monthly unit 
rent as a subsidiary of G&S. Notice the lines! steep 
slope: owner's return is very sensitive to rent, and 
vacancy Tate, especially if the owner 1s an indepen- 
Gent Pan. 


Figure II1l-5 


Required average monthly rent per unit 
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Required average monthly rent per unit 


How much affect does mortgage interest rate alone 
have on required rent? The rate is now 9.5%, as in 
(a) above, Other factors constant, what if it drop- 
ped to 7% or 5%. The cash flow calculations in 
Teaoles iil =iis and 1o- indicate that the average 
monthly unit rent could be reduced to $164 per month 


with a 7% mortgage, and to $145 per month with a 5% 
mortgage. 


What if construction laborers could be hired or 
$3.50 per hour, rather than at the prevailing aver- 
age $7 per hour rate? Refer to Table III-16. If 
Such were the case, the direct labor component of 
the entire project would be reduced to $470,000, 
Total project cost is $1,870,000, and the mortgage 
is $1,683,000 at 9.5%. Land and landscaping are 
$340,000. The required average monthly rent per 
unit, considering Fernandez Properties as a sub- 
Sidiary of G&S Manufacturing Corporation, falls to 
$142 per month, as calculated in Table III-13. 


Figure III-6 
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$140 
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Mortgage Interest Rate 
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Required Average Monthly Rent Per Unit 


fs 


What if new technology, less expensive labor, ora 
combination of the two allowed the total cost of 
constructing the Billigburg Project to be reduced 
by one-half to $6 per square foot: Land and land- 
scaping is still $340,000; mortgage interest 9.5%. 
The calculation in Table III-14 indicates that re- 
quired average monthly rent per unit, Fernandez, as 
a subsidiary of G&S Manufacturing Corporation falls 
to $114 per month. 


The relationship of required average monthly rent 
per unit, to the total cost of construction, is 
shown in Fig. II1-7: 


Figure III-7 
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Total Construction Cost of Buildings 


A more realistic possibility than (ad), is that con- 
struction cost, for several reasons, might fall about 
25% to $1,530,000 and mortgage rates might possibly 
decline to 5%. Table III-15 shows that average month- 
ly rent per unit is $116 (Fernandez as a subsidiary 

of G&S Manufacturing Corporation). 
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g. The "Acorn" project builder estimates that, had the 
total project been 100 units instead of the 5OOe gos 
tal building cost would have been about 10% higher; 
if only 25 units, about 25% higher; relatively con- 
Stant beyond these extremes, 


Conclusion 

This analysis demonstrates the relative importance of 
OUTLeGr Labor. COotal Construction cost, and mortgage financing 
in determining the unsubsidized total cost of PROViding 
HoOwciIng, 1.6.5, ehe rent per living unit. the private owner 
must charge in order to receive a reasonable return on his 
investment in the dwelling. 

The cost breakdown for Oakland's "Acorn", an attractive 
and well managed multi-family housing area, was a hypotheti- 
cal situation to illustrate how builders typically structure 
their investment to cover the cost of capital and receive 
the desired return on equity. 

The National Housing Partnership idea, proposed by HUD, 
attempts to encourage many large and profitable firms like 
G&S Manufacturing Corporation to invest in housing, dn order 
that they might realize the "tax loss" cash flow improvement 
demonstrated here. 

The high mortgage interest rate is determined by the 
state of the national economy. Hederal subsidy, through 
various interest rate (BMIR) programs like HUD section 221 
(d)(3), 235 and 236 can reduce the effective mortgage rate 
to zero. The difference, however, must come from the tax- 
payers pocket. 

"A fundamental answer to the housing problem is the end 
to inflation and lower interest" -- Arthur Burns, chairman 


of the Federal Reserve. 
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D, HOUSING PROGRAMS 

Introduction - The Vari-Flex Component Building System 
is the creation of two Stanford University Construction 
Management students, Sandy Marenberg and Lee Peterson. It 
was designed in the Spring of 1970 in response toca Housing 
and Urban Resource Study for the City of San Francisco, (the 
Engineering 235 course from which this final report origina- 
ted). Sandy and Lee developed new building components (any 
funetion element of a housing unit) and combined them with 
simplified methods of construction to produce practical, 
attractive, flexible and varietal housing units at substan- 
tial cost and time savings. The system results from che ap= 
plication of many of the pest innovations from the industri- 
alized housing systems industry. It is expected that, if 
desired, masg production of the components could begin imme- 
diately. 

The Vari-Fliex system or building is a completely compo- 
nentized method of construction in which all walls, roofs 
and floors are factory produced as panels, including doors 
and windows. The Vari-Flex system combines with this panel 
component subsystem the advantages of a plant-manufactured 
utility core and/or utility core panel component. 

In acknowledgement of due credit, the creators of this 
system wish to thank Mr, Richard Martin of the Stanford 
Research Institute for his invaluable contributions to the 
system's consumer orientation. It is because of his work 
with his "Flexible Dwelling" concept that the Vari-Flex sys- 
tem ia as varietal and flexible as it is. 


1. Consumer Orientation 

Like other industrialized housing systems, the Vari-Flex 
system depends on an aggregated market with an effective 
demand, This type of market is best served by a consumer- 
oriented approach throughout all phases of the housing system. 


The requirements of the consumer are based on his needs 
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for three fundamental factors which, although often consid- 
ered separate, are purchased together and are composite 
parts of a housing system: 

1. The neighborhood, community and their Toca td Cn. 

2. The dwelling structure and its amenities. 

3. The money and financial terms to acquire them. 

While aceis basically the responsibility of the develop- 
er to meet the requirements 1 and 3, it is a definite pre- 
requisite that the building system be as flexible as prac- 
tical in order to insure optimal solutions to requirements 
ivend 3. Also, the building system must satt fy the con- 
Sumers' requirements for the dwelling structure and its 
SMnenweELes . 

The orientation of the Vari-Flex system, directed to 
the consumer such as it is, includes the now separate acti- 
vities of new construction, renewal, and rehabilitation into 
& continuous cycle of production, use, maintenance, modifi-— 
Cation, exchange and recycling of materials, This is’ to 
say, that the inventory of Vari-Flex dwellings would be 
maintained in like-new conditions. Such a system lends it- 
self to the innovative new methods of financing and taxation. 
Such a system, designed for change, provides the basic tool 
for self-help construction and up-keep; so as to help elim- 
inate deterioration of communities and to help remove sub- 
standard Nnousing as a@ source: of Social injustice. 

Also, since a household is dynamic, the need to accomo- 
date change is an important requirement of the housing unit. 
A family ages, grows, adds or subtracts members; it expands 
or reduces its needs for space; it demands an endless varie- 
ty of amenities and discards them as desires change; and it 
is as mobile as employment demands or finances permit. The 
Vari-Flex system is as dynamic as its users. Rather than 
being fixed in both place and configuration, as conventional 
housing is; which forces the user to contend either with a 
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unit not meeting their needs or with a pregression of unnec- 
essary moves, the Vari-Flex system is) as bts namemimpisess 
varietal and flexible. The Vari-Flex dwelling unitecan be 
assembled in an almost unlimited number officonfiguratvions, 
expanded or reduced in size and amenities, and modified in 
arrangement by the consumer himself. 

The Vari-Flex system is a structural framework cnat per- 
mits the user to subdivide the interior space, to ins taky 
appliances and utility devices in varying arrangements and 
to create more or less living space as his requirements 
change. It provides a dwelling that can vary as the con- 
sumer, the community and the technology vary, yet one that 
can be held in a given configuration at any time if that par- 
Pleular contiguration ie desirable. Ltrs "a structure in 
which flexibility is an asset for change, not a dictate ex 
Tivanes ” 

Marketing 

The Vari-Flex system is produced from components that 
originally can be arranged either on or off-site andscar 
be rearranged on-site. The components can be furnished in 
a wide rangé of styles and features. They can be disassem- 
bied, réfurbished off-site and reused in other dwellings: 
The components can be leased as well as sold. 

From a marketing point of view, this is how it- works: 
As an example, consider a single-family detached dwelling 
type subdividion. Each dwelling unit is placed on its indi- 
vidusl 166 in such a way that future expension is possible. 
The units are produced from Vari-Flex system components. The 
dwellings are designed to meet the demands and needs of the 
consumers in the market area as any properly designed tract 
house would be. The system places no constraints on the 
aesien of most, af not nearly all; Nouse: deciens: 

In time, the dwelling user may desire to add a den or 
another bedroom. He then contracts the local dealer, 
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representative or franchisee of the Vari-Flex system and 
informs said company of his needs. He then arranges to 
either have the room prefabricated in the TAC TORY VAS: ca Vole 
umetric module and shipped to his site or to have the frame 
and panels shipped unattached so that he can attach them 
himself at a lower cost. He also has his choice of finished 
or unfinished panels to save finishing costs. 

The room is then transported to the site and erected. 
The consumer has the option of doing his own site-work (found- 
ation and connections), contracting them himself, or con- 
tracting with the Vari-Flex dealer. Since the room comes 
pre-wired, pre-plumbed and since there are no heating ducts 
thesutilauy connection process His) minimized, <As-for <con- 
nections to the existing structure, again the techniques 
ares cimplitied by the very nature of the systems Where aac 
is necessary to remove a panel, it can be done in several 
minutes by the consumer himself, using only a screwdriver, 
An existing exterior wall panel would be removed and replac- 
ed with-an interior door panel, some existing exterior wall 
panels would be temporarily removed for several minutes while 
the seweroom is bolted to: the existing structure veing cas=— 
kets to allow independent movement of the units. The re- 
meveo ‘exterior panel then can be saved for future use; tra- 
ded to another consumer in need of such a component, or sent 
pack Othe factory Lor returbishine. The new root panels 
ean be attached to the existing facia or, where there are 
existing overhanging roof panels, the panels themselves can 
be attached and sealed. The consumer then has a new room 
on his house with the very minimum of inconvenience and cost. 
There is no need for inconvenience to the activities in the 
existing unit, as is the case with conventional add-a-room 
Dreicous, excepting the several minutes when panels are, re- 
moved. The cost is less, the time is measured in minutes 


rather than days or weeks and the quality of the product is 
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certain. if and when the dwelling user disires to remove 
the room, the process works similarly. 

One more point. Should the original owner of the house 
decide to 6611 it; his dwelling unit should have a premium 
resale value since the available market is expanded by the 
fact that bedrooms or dens or whatever can be added or sub- 
tracted to meet the individual demands of a potential buyer. 
With a Vari-Flex system house, the problem of having poten- 
tial buyers with spacial needs that can't be satisfied are, 
thus practically eliminated. Prospective buyers will also 
put a premium on such design flexibility for th ir own fu- 
wure- Uses. 

In summary, the dwelling is meant to be whatever the 
user wants it to be. 

Primciples of Design 

The basic strategy of industrialized housing production 
1s to obtain diversity in design with commonality in produc= 
tion processes and facilities. The objective is to design 
for standardization and mass production in a way Cha weak 
provide more choice, more beauty, more func GionalLaty.cmore 
freedom, nov less... It is worth remembering that practically 
all of the look-alike, "ticky-tacky" housing we hear com- 
plaints about today was not produced in factories. I1t was 
produced on site in the prevailing fashion: board by board. 
Any lingering notions about the endearing qualitaes<of tradi— 
tional construction methods can be quickly dispelled by look- 
ime av atyoical tracy subdivision. Te aie originality, 
then we have nothing to loose by building our housing in fac- 
VOCLES 5 

From a marketing point of view it is essential to have 
the capacity to produce attractive and viable communities, 
not just Varlations of a, single themes Ther sien tacanc 
principle involved here is that the consumer, or user, has 


the final say in the housing design. Today, most people 
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have come to expect their home to do more than fulfill basic 
requriements. A dwelling unit must be an object of pride 
and means of self-expression. An understanding of consumer 
needs and preterences isan important ineredient in building 
design, as it is in the other phases of the system. 

the building system itself, unless it is very restrictive: 
need nou govern the environment of a project or the livabria— 
ty "ol an individual dwelling unit. The individual archicecs 
designing with the system must have full control over the 
system, and not vice-versa. This allows the architect to 
Create an environment arter review of whe Tocal situation, 
Wlexibility in design thinking is perhaps an essential pre 
rede seevor 2@ood, Plexi bility im design. “Buta t cannourtec 
overstressed that the design prejudices of the architect 
designer must become secondary and cannot be imposed on 
those of the user, The challenge for the architect is to 
recognize the consumer's requirements and translate them 
into a dwelling that, in use, not only satisfies those re— 
quirements, but allows the consumer the experience those 
factors of esthetics, function, and design economy that the 
areavtece brings to the unit. In summary, often designs 
are advanced in the building industry which are acclaimed by 
architects but fall flat when placed on the market because 
they taille to meet the meeds: and preferences of the consumer, 

2. Vari-Flex Component System 

Applying the previous concepts to the Vari-Flex system 
resulted in the housing units being made of interchangeable 
functional elements to accommodate the changing requirements 
Crea eine le occupying household and to meet the requirements 
of a succession of occupying households. 

Une TolVowineg sev or “criteria was. used as design principles 
when creating the system: 

a, separation of the dwelling unit from the site. 


- Dependency of the dwelling unit on conventional 
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ejee foundations for structural integrity limits 
dwelling configurations. 


_ Structural independence of the dwelling unit is a 
prerequisite for componentization. 


_ Structural independence of the dwelling amis pros 
videg the opportunity to develop and use alterna- 
tives to present day real estate financing and 
taxation, while still allowing full use of todays 
principles. 


b. Separation of panels from structural functions. 


_ Permits variation of the dwelling by changing sur- 
facing materials and appearance while maintaining 
the structural integrity of the dwelling. 


_ Permits flexibility for future expansion or con-— 
traction of the dwelling by allowing panel removal 
while maintaining the structural integrity of the 
dwelling. 


= Detailing and change of style can be accomplished 
by the addition of appearance elements. 


- Refurbishing of the dwelling unit and the adjust- 
ment of the structure to varying climate, founda- 
tion and load-bearing conditions can be accomplishn- 
ed by the replacement of panels. 


ec. Division of housing into utility and living functions 
consistent with the consumer's physiological require - 
ments. 


- By producing living and utility components separate - 
ly and then combining them on the site, both ecene= 
mies in production and versatility in dwelling 
configuration may be achieved. 


_ The manufacturers of living space in factory-fab- 
ricated utility components is not as desirable as 
complete separation due to the fact that it tends 
to limit the manner in which both Tunctions axe 
served in the dwelling. 


d. Extension of.the dwelling to the lot. 


- The definition of housing space by perimeter walls 
is arbitrary and the confining of household acti- 
yity to a box op a series of bexes 1s nov consis- 
tent with consumer requirements. 


By using the above set of criteria the Vari-Flex system 
developed into a factory fabricated components system. ec 
is felt that this type of housing system allows for the 
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optimalization of all the preceeding Drimceo less 

The dwelling components are factory fabricated for as- 
sembly in a variety of configurations. Components can be 
added or removed from the completed dwelling atuany time 
after assembly. The components can be pre-assembled and 
delivered to the site as completed volumetric modules or 
can be transported as separate panels, cores and structural 
frames. This allows for the previously mentioned continuous 
cycle of production, use, maintenance, modification, exchange 
and recycling of materials. That is to say, the Vari-Piex 
system has designed into it, the concept of new construction 
(production), renewal (maintenance to keep the housing main- 
tained like-new) and rehabilitation (modification to keep 
the mous ine up-to-date ), 


Codes, Rules, and Regulations 

The Vari-Flex system is designed to meet California's 
factory-built housing law, FHA standards, and other similar 
periormance= codes. Local bulilding «codes and other similar 
specirication codes can also be met, but with more restric — 
LOM sol Varietal ability and Tlexipilitythan assootimeal. 

The National Plumbing Code, National Electric Code and 
Underwritiers Laboratory approval of individual components 


is possible. 


The Components 


The Structural Space Frame Component Subsystem - This 
Subsystem consists of the load-bearing structural steel 
Spaceframes used as a skeleton for the system. It provides 
Che euructural iImvesrity of the system, independent of site, 
foundation or panels. The structural system lends itself to 
a full range of dwelling types from single-family detached 
to high-rise apartments. The gage and weight of the steel 
Will depend on the specific load requirements. For the 
dwelling configuration and style shown in the included drawings, 
4 x 4 x ¢ ineh hollow steel posts and 12 x 4 inch x 10 GA 
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Figure II1-8,. THE STRUCTURAL SPACE FRAME 
COMPONENT SUBSYSTEM 


(Construction Details) 
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"C" channels are appropriate. 

The frame is composed of a light gage cold-rolled steel 
that resists all vertical and lateral loads, as well ag be- 
ing moment resisting. If the frame is put together in a 
factory where proper controls are available, it will be 
welded together. When assembled on-site, it will be bolted 
to allow for larger tolerances. When more than one frame 
is required per housing unit, they will be bolted together 
on-site using gaskets to allow independent movement of the 
units. 

One great advantage of using a light gage moment resis- 
tant steel space frame in housing construction is the resul- 
tane@rile ibility OL Sthe system. 1t carries vircualiy eae 
tne soructural load thus Treeing the walle. i ronepetno mead 
bearing. [tis dimensionally +staple (as opposed to lumber) 
andwaoes totewarp. or buckle and is not subject to decay. 
Ase, any architectural arrangement of une spaceirames ac 
possi blec “Side to ,side, end to end, side to end, svacked 
ands Circ. And the system flexibility does not diminish af- 
ter installation. 

Tesi 7e- limitations. of heleht, width, and. dept oieeny 
one spaceframe is controlled by the highway transportation 
regulations, But, by bolting them together on-site, anzal-— 
most unlimited number of shape and size variations can be 
designed. 

The rationale for the Selection of steel as the structu— 
ral frame is categorized by: 


= The webative Stabila ty of steel prices 28 opposed 
To umber. 


= The availability of steel as “opposed to Sstructural— 
ly competitive plastics. 


- The better strength to weight to cost ratios of 
steel. 


Ewiiniemonumensvonea b stability, hieh rigidity and per— 
manence of steel. 


sDinewcirecce or Corrosion can be negated by use of 


ial 20 


* '" 't 
-~ corrosion resistant steels such as Corten , or by 
treatments such as galvanizing. 


When the frame is stacked more than 3 stories, supple- 
mentary structural support is necessary, auch as a concrete 
and steel framework to stack the individual units in. Also, 
fire codes require a more stringent set of specifications 
when buildings rise over 3 stories, which requires modifica- 
tion in the structural elements. ‘The supplementary concrete 


and steel high-rise frame meets this fire requirement. 


The Panel Component Subsystem (See Hig. Tit<c ) 


There are three basic types of panels in the Vari-Flex 
syotem = wall, reor, and floor. All panels are non-structu- 
ral and therefore can be relocated or entirely removed with- 


out disturbing the structural integrity of the Ua: Gee 


Wall Panels 

The wall panels are non-load bearing. There are two 
basic types of wall panels - exterior and interior. The 
basic constructional difference between the two is 1) the 
extra thickness of the foam in the exterior panel and 2) the 
surface skins of the panels. This is necessary due to the 
difference in functions of an exterior and interior wall. 

The Vari-Flex wall panel system consists of sandwich 
panels with polyurethane rigid foam cores. The exact thick- 
ness and density of the core varies with the specific re- 
Guirements of the housing to be produced. Similarly, a 
variety of surface skins are feasible. For the house shown 
on the included drawings, the exterior panel is made up of 
a recommended interior surface of plastic-faced hard-board, 
add-to-board (though vinyl coated gypsum board is almost as 
good), a center core of polyurethane rigid foam, one and 
a half inches thick with a density of 2.30 lbs. per cubic 
ft., and an exterior surface of the consumer's choice from 
a list of plywood, redwood, aluminum siding, or asbestos. 


It is certainly possible to use other surface materials, but 
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these seem to be the optimal ones at the present time. 


Polyurethane Rigid Foam 

Ag mentioned, most of the benefits of the panel are due 
tO its core material. The panels are lighweight, rigid, 
extremely good insulators, and are thinner than conventional 
2 x 4 wood stud and gypsum board walls. Since the panels 
are thinner, they take up Less floor space and allow emore 
usable space. Yet, due to the structural characteristics 
or the foam, there is no loss in structural antegrity. 

Phe Upjonn Company, CPR division; 18: 4. mayorsproducer 
of the foam. It has a nationwide series of fabricators, 
production and development centers and sales offices. In the 
San Francisco area there are three fabrication centers and 
one sales office. Most of the figures below refer to CPR 
urethane rigid foam, though there are over twenty-two commer- 
eiai fToeams available for Use as the core... Mosv ot these 
foams have been evaluated for dimensional stability, total 
Shear and foam in place cubic ft. density. Many Poame ex= 
Maibib @rowth in one, Uwo;’-orvallwthree dimensions. Other 
Foams erow in two planes and shrink. in a third.y The use “of 
CPR figures does not imply an endorsement. CPR figures tend 
to be more complete than others, so they are used here. A 
detailed study must be made before deciding which commercial 
foam 26 bees cor any Set. of reduirments. 

Novexieting Insulating material 1s more efitcitenL: or 
versatile than rigid urethane foam. It has the lowest 
K-factor of any commercial insulation material. The insula- 
ting erreemyences of the foam Ts the result of circumjacent, 
flucro=carhon talled, closed micro cells.  Ihisemake-up a¢c- 
counts for its low thermal conductivity and its extremely 
Low moisture-vapor permeability and a high resistance to 
water absorption. Added to this is a symmetrically formed 
cell structure, which provides great strength along all 


axes. This unique cell structure also accounts for its high 


Pieler 


strength/weight ratio (range of 1.85 to 2.3 lbs. per cubic 
re); 

This rigid cellular plastic can be purchased as a system 
or wet pack, comprised of two liquids that, when mixed, can 
form a rigid mass 30 times its original volume, or as 4 
rigid pre-formed material. Urethane's insulation capacity 
is almost twice its nearest gompetition. It is 4 good 
sound attenuation agent. 

The Upjohn Company has an annual capability to produce 
70 million pounds of isocyanates (the basic commodity for 
making urethanes). Its CPR division has developed 480 ure- 
thane formulations to meet exacting specifications and de- 
sign functions. Thus, unlike with lumber, there is no 


immediate depletion problem. 


Table ILI-21 
THERMAL PROPERTIES OF URETHANE FOAM (UPJOHN) 


THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 
(BTU/hr/sq ft/*F/in.) at 75°F 
Equivalent thicknesses of corpetitive 
materials to achieve a C Value of .15 
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fap be st hea oo 
THERMAL CHARACTERISTICS FOR CPR 
URETHANE FOAMS 
KevhC TOR =..0, 14 


Overall Thickness R-Factor C-Value 
Inches 
5/8 4.16 -22 
3/4 5.26 a7 
sh ies) 214 
1/16 O63 mata 
eG 10.00 09 
2 14.34 .065 
S 20700 5, 
Rigo Mere CnaneseCnes iil a Varieuy OL Dorms. al ds even 


aple es slab crspoard stock and pipe insulation, ao wel 25 
foamed in place sysvems, which may be poured, ~rothed or 
Sorayed right on the job. CPR urethane board stick is avail- 
aple (ma sheets or buns of &, 9; “and 10 1t. lenethe trine— 
lew Loving nigh by 46 Ina wide,. “or in cusvom sizeswanc 
shapes. 
The mechanical properties of urethane foams varies per 
form and chemical breakdown. The table on the following 
page (Table III-23) give the values for CPR urethanes. 
Frothing (a modification of pour-in-place) is the recom- 
mended form of urethane for curtain walls, stressed skin 
panels and sandwich panels. In frothing, the mixture is 
dispensed partially pre-expanded - like aerosol cream. Froth- 
ing requires special equipment and an extra blowing agent 
for immediate pre-expansion; final expansion then occurs as 
the chemical reaction goes to completion. Since frothing 


exerts less pressure, fewer forms or jigs are needed. It 


ie) 


Table IIIT-23 
THE VALUES FOR CPR URETHANES 


Test Method Information Pour Froth 
Physical Veet ASTM Lest Isonate Isonate 
Property Temp Cf Method Units CPR 325 CPR 328-E 
K-Factor rake C177. BIU/Ft® 0.11-0.14 0.11-0.14 
Closed Cell ce D1940 %, 93 90 
Content 
Coefficient of - Nias - ~ - 
Linear Exp. 
Water Vapor The E96 perm-in 270 2.0 
Transmission 
Water Absorption 740 D2127 lbs/fte 0.04 0.04 
Flame Resistance wie Dieses . NA, SE. S.E. 
o7t 0.9 in, / 45 Beer 
Comprehensive 
Strength D162) 8.5.4 
Parallel Fie 32 344 
Perpendicular 740 20 20 
Compressive 
Modulus D1621 e.6 as 
Parallel 74° 500 460 
Perpendicular yal) 250 220 
Shear Strength Cars Obes 
Parallel or fae 26 30 
Direction of 
Tensile Strength oe Nie es, “ose, 
Parallel 6 18 
Perpendicular 35 37 
Notes: 


1. Parallel properties measured in direction of rise. 


©, s.H. means self extinguishing 
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Can De Drought to the Job; to: the factory An concentrated 
Cute Or sit pped in tankecars or drums. Le sete into 
a strong, cross-linked, closed-cell plastic that bonds 
securely to most materials, including most metals, gypsum 
board, buick; asbestos, paper andewood.. Foaming and srabri— 
cation thus become simultaneous. Its adhesion and strength 
allow thinner ware skin materials with no loss an structural 
SuuCte UO POL eriSulata On ert hedencey. 
The characteristics of urethane rigid foam are) in sun 
mary: 
I Lowest thermal cenductivity 
- Less insulating material needed. 
2. Low moisture-vapor permeability 
- Additional vapor barriers rarely needed. 
- Water absorption becomes negligible. 
- Condensation and corrosion minimized. 
Sera eh Sorensen 
~eCaneouG GG SEruclural St renetin. 
4. Dimensionally stable 
= Will not sag or buckle. 
- Does not pack down or crumble. 
5. 2conomical 
=—pavings on initial cost: 
- Savings on long-term performance. 
Oe Hasy to install 
- Lightweight, easy to handle. 
=Ordinery hand: tools may be used. 
7» Durable 
= Wihiioue LOCC Le anouLevine el PioLlency:, 
= hesistant to solvents and chemicals. 
~ Allows wide choice of adhesives. 
- Unaffected by most aromatics and aliphatics. 
So. Geli e6xtinguiching fire retardant 
=) Perm ASIM 1692-p7T 
- Per Fed. Spec. HHI-1-00530 
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9. Unaffected by fungus or mildew 
- Will not attract vermin, 
10, Odoriless 
_ Will not generate or absorb odors. 

Some polyurethane foam core sandwich panels have been 
approved by the Twining Laboratories, ICBO and FHA-VA authori- 
ties. Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation has developed 
commercial production techniques for several varieties of 
skins with polyurethane foam cores. One application of the 
Kaiser process is used by Stanford Builders, Inc., of San 
Jose, California (no connection to Stanford University). 

The basic wall panel used consists of an aluminum outside 
sheet eight ft. high in varying lengths, a polyurethane 
center approximately three in. thick and a plastic laminated 
interior wall to be used for housing in the South PacaPie. 
They claim the 3 in. of polyurethane equals approximately 

3 ft. of conerete insulation. 

Conclusion: In summary, polyurethane insulation is an 
ideal core for sandwich panels because of its high strength/ 
weight ratio. Such panels ean be manufactured by laminating 
facings of thin, high-strength material to both sides of a 
core of rigid polyurethane foam. The use of polyurethane 
sandwich panels cuts down the on-site labor and provides 
better Quality control of the product. 


Roof Panels 

The roof panels demonstrate excellent thermal insulation 
and high bearing strength. They are also polyurethane core 
sandwich panels. The exterior surface is of corrugated alu- 
minum and the interior surface can be any of several common 
materials. For the housing unit example depicted herein, 
1/4 in. hardboard interior skin, No finish is necessary for 
the interior skin of the example house since a false ceiling 
system is also used. The example roof, with one and a half 
inches of polyurethane foam with a density of 2.3 lbs. per 
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Cubic  ft.,. 16 -desiened for a roof Loading or 30. ost’. 


Interior Wall Panels 


the interior wall panel is constructed of a polyurethane 
rigid foam core, one and a quarter inches thick with a den- 
sity of 1.85 lbs. per’ cubic ft.; and skins of the same plac-— 
tic-faced hardboard, one-quarter in. thick. The exterior 
panel has a thicker and denser core since its performance 
requirements are greater. 

The benefits of this type of sandwich panel evolve main- 
ly from the benefits of the polyurethane rigid foam core. 
Other benefits include that the panels are constructed with 
Surface materials that require little maintenance and have 
long lives. Soap and water is all that is needed on the 
aluminum and plastic coated hardboard surfaces. The lumber 
Coccimwe even need that, just @ Coat of. Stain on-o1l every 
5 years. since the exterior panels cover the steel frame, 
tebe “re ome xposed beams or coiupne to baint, The panel 
Ls Virtually fire proor and earthquake proof. The skans aldo 
distribute loads and take impact and shear loads. 


Floor Panels 

The floor panels are also of sandwich panel design, but 
instead of polyurethane foam, egg-crate wood framework is 
Heecr cor mone core, The pilocking 1s made of 2 x 2 lumber 
Dlaced One TO0U On = center dn both directions. The voids 
are filled with an inexpensive but functional fiber glass 
iievtavion., “ne exterior (bottom) Skin is A treated piy— 
wood. The interior surface is plywood covered with a seam- 
less plastic coating. A vapor barrier of 6 mil visqueen 
is used under the floor, The panels are structurally rein- 
BOrecoo Do oe ners ands blocking al their jointes, no are 
designed for floor loads of 40 psf. 

iit ence wewpervLveri curled Lor use as a floor than a 
polyurethane core panel would be. Jlts sheer strength, 
Pine weeonieclUaliine Strength are superior to that or 
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polyurethane core panels. The thicker and heavier section 
and lower insulation properties are still superior to tradi- 
tional flooring systems. 

The plastic coated wood interior surface is a functional 
and beautiful finish for a floor. However, the consumer 
has the opportunity to cover it with another finish if so 


desired. 


False Ceiling. Panels 

To obscure the view of wiring etc. that run through the 
space below the roof and act as the upper support for i2n# 
terior wall panels, a false ceiling subsystem has been adop- 
ted. This subsystem is made-up of a steel frame and acous- 
tical tiles. The subsystem is a completely accessible one 
since the tiles can be removed independently. Maintenance 
to the space above can be conducted without disrupting day- 
Go=day activities, The ceiling subsystem is also capable 
of satisfying changing design requirements. This outstand- 
ine flexibility is extremely useful since it permits the 
rearrangement of ceiling tile, ieic Pintuires ane interior 


wall panels with ease and economy. 


Window and Door Panels 

Doors, windows, and other hardware are placed in plock- 
outs in the Vari-Flex wall panels. In this way, all panel 
joinings are standardized. The Vari-Flex panels can ac- 
commodate conventional standardized doors and windows 
but; doors of the pivot type; mounted on pivot bearings 
top and bottom are recommended. This type of arrangement 
will avoid loads on side frame members of the jamb. The 
use of door and window panels permits greater design free- 
dom and allows for additional structural strength. 

A recommended type of exterior residential door is a 
polyurethane foam core, galvanized steel door, A 1 3/4 
inch steel shell if foamed-in-place with six pounds of poly- 


urethane. The door provides protection against cold with 
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Figure III-9. ROOF, WALL, FLOOR, DOOR, and WINDOW 
PANELS 
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angulation equivalent of a 70-inch thick plate glass window. 
Tt has a high strength-to-weight ratio and almost no moisture 
absorption or vapor permeability. Temperature on the ans woe 
of the door remains virtually the same as room temperature, 
thus eliminating condensation problems and the need for a 


VEO GOO. 


Closets 

Closets and other similar storage spaces are simply 
interior and exterior wall panels combined into a func clonal: 
arrangement. Therefore, they may be combined either in the 


factory or on-site. 


Summary 

Vari-Flex system wall, roof and floor component panels 
ean be produced in any size or shape desired by the producer. 
This allows for a maximum of freedom in design. Surfaces on 
these panels are infinite in variety and combination. Panels, 
both interior and exterior, may be removed or replaced, or 
additional panels can be installed at any time. Floors, 
walls, and ceilings may be finished (where necessary) at the 
factory or on-site as desired. The recommended materials in 
the example house drawings need no finishing, that is, they 
meed mo paint, no wall paper; “no varnish, nothing. They are 
low-maintenance materials. But, if finishing is necessary 
on the surface materials desired by the consumer, he can se- 
lect the colors and textures in advance. The consumer also 
has the option of finishing them on-site, possibly as a 
self-help project. But, they can be produced, finished, 
delivered, and erected without extra on-site work. 

In conclusion, there appear to be no limits to the flex- 
LLLity Of desien “Or Variatiom 1nvone! panewasimesmicuc leon 
Surface treatment obtainable with the Vari-Flex system. 
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The Component Assembly Subsystem 


m Key element of the Vari-Flex system is its component 
assembly subsystem. It is this subsystem which allows the 
cyoucmevo betas tlexible as it is. ~The subsystem consiete 
of aluminum channels, PVC (vinyl) Coverings, seli-dridiing 
and tapping screws and glues. Typical joints are shown on 
the included drawings. 

Interior and exterior butt joints between panels are 
made by using an extruded aluminum "U" shaped butt channel 
between panels, secured in place by using self-drilled and 
tapping screws. On the side of the joint where the screw 
heads extend, snap-on PVC (vinyl) coverings are used. The 
Opposite side of the joint is flush, with a PVC (vinyl) 
snap-on section spanning the joint. 

Interior and exterior corner joints are made by an alu- 
minum corner channel secured in place with self-drilling 
and tapping screws and covered by a PVC (vinyl) snap-on 
covering. No covering section is needed on the opposite 
Side. At exterior corners, the steel post will be framed by 
tiecmpenels on the ouver edges. 

Interior wall panels are conected to the floor and ceil- 
ing grid by "L" shaped extruded aluminum angle channels. 
The angle channel extends the entire length of all interior 
Waitt beanele, “One! ts screwed: into The floor and one Gdirecrly 
into the steel ceiling grid. The steel grid is pre-punched 
and the holes are filled with a screwable plastic button. 
Then the anterior wall panel is positioned in place and 
screwed to the two angle channels, with screws every 12 in- 
ches on center. A PVC (vinyl) channel covering also runs 
the éeinvare Length of the panel, top and bottom. All serews 
are’ self-drilling and self-tapping and all vinyl coverings 
are snap-on mouldings. The steel is pre-punched for screws. 

Exterior Wall panels are screwed directly to the steel 
enannel < 

LQGemrociecancs tloor panels Can be secured in place by 
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either: 1) self-drilling and self-tapping screws through 
the panels to the pre-punched steel frame or 2) adhesive 
ponding the panels directly to the steel frame. Obviously, 
the latter alternative eliminates the freri oil ty ery the 
roof and floor panels once set. Also, an aluminum facia is 
used around the exterior of the roof. 

The false ceiling is attached to the steel spaceframe's 
Woper Cc channel member. 

In the included drawings, all panels and joints are 
rectangular. It is possible to fabricate odd shaped panels 
such that non-right angled joints are formed. In such 2 
case, alternate shaped aluminum extrusions and vinyl mold- 
fuse can be formed. 

To remove an interior wall panel, for example, all one 
needs is a screwdriver. One simply unsnaps the plastic 
vinyl coverings, unscrews the screws which attach the wall 
panel to the butt joints and to the floor and ceiling angle 
channels. Then one slides the panel out of position and re- 
moves it. One then unscrews the lengths of angle channel, 
removes them and replaces the plastic buttons in the steel 
erias and fille the floor holes with a liquid plastic. 

There is no evidence remaining that a panel ever was posi- 
tioned there. A 4x 8 ft. panel weighs approximately 96 
Ibs, (about 3 lbs. per sa. ft.) and ic Gasily mandled by 

one man. A larger panel would require that the homeowner's 
son or neighbor help him. But either way, the Vari-Flex 
system component assembly subsystem allows for true and com- 
plete flexibility in panel arrangement. 

Other elements of the component assembly subsystem in- 
elude the previously discussed bolts for attaching: space- 
frames together, and the yet to be discussed bolts to attach 
to spaceframes to the foundation and the bolts and/or screws 


for the utility core or core panel subsystem, 
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The Utility Cores and Core Panels Component System 


The Vari-Flex system is designed to allow for the use 
of both or either of these subsystems. The Cid F ACore 
Subsystem is a volumetric module which igs bolted to the 
steel spaceframe. The utility core panel Subsystem is a 
set of panels, which when bolted to the steel spaceframe and 
Jointed together using the Vari-Flex component assembly sub- 
System previously mentioned, results in a volumetric UCIoy 
core. The advantages and disadvantages of each subsystem 
mave teen well discussed. It 1s up to the producer vo de— 
cide which; if mot both, he will’ provide forge, Buc. the 
Vari-Flex system allows for the use either. For that matter, 
if it were decided not to use the pre-plumbed and pre-wired 
utility cores, the Vari-Flex system is equally adoptable to 
conventional bathrooms, kitchens, and mechanical utilities. 
The plumbing could be piped under the floor, either in the 
factory or on-site, since the floor panels are removable if 
screwed to the spaceframe. The advantage of the Vari-Flex 
system floor panel component subsystem over conventional 
housing flooring systems is that the Vari-Flex floor panels 
Can pe removed if necessary for future repairs or modifica— 
wLOmse Of The plumbing. 

The example floor plan on the drawings herein shows how 
vo eifectively use a pre-plumbed, pre-wired utility subsys-— 
tem. The two bathrooms, one with the mechanical utilities, 
ie 2 Simole volumetric module attached into one of the 10 fu. 
wide spaceframes at the factory. The kitchen appliances are 
alieatvcacned avolOne Null ity core panel, ve ft. Lone, wWhiren 
is attached to another spaceframe at the factory. These 
two spaceframes are then attached together at the site along 
the common Utility wall, This: allows tor a single utility 
NeOk-Wos on-site... Inere are mo other connections to be made 


for these subsystems. 
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Figure III-10. TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
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The Electrical Subsystem 

The electrical conduit enters the dwelling unit from the 
Sing we uta lity. hook-up connection box. It is the channeled 
throughout the dwelling by being run through the upper "C" 
channels of the steel spaceframe. Where electrical outlets 
and switches are desired, the necessary wiring is broughe 
down through the aluminum extrusion used as wall panel butt 
Jotace . Coenines are then cut dm-the face of the extrusion 
and the necessary mechanical devices are attached and con- 
necved. ine this fashion, there 18 no need for expensive 
raceways or to cut into the panels. It is economical, prac- 
tical and efficient. Romex wire harness is recommended, 
but not required. Telephone and television cables may be 
attached in the same manner. The false ceiling subsystem 
allows -rorvee: Langelignt Lixcuress, 


The HVAC Subsystem 

The creators of the Vari-Flex system evaluated the many 
innovative heating and air conditioning subsystems and de- 
cided to eliminate the need for expensive ducts and plenums. 
Te was. cecided. to. suggest. the use of elther electric base— 
board or electric panel, self-contained heating units. The 
factors considered in making this decision include: 


= The lack of need of space for central equipments, 
ehinmneys, ducts, and fuel lanes. 


= jine Lack oF pressure Crivicali ty. 
= ‘ne thuel conversion ElLraciency . 
= Ine. savines in firse-cost. 


= The competicive cost for repair, operation and 
maintenance, 


- The lack of geographic use limits. 


- The extreme practicality of units that are failsafe, 
Givecore mines untul, cléan, neat appearing and 
quiet. 

- The advantages of room by room simple automatic 
Gonvrols. 


- And above all, the extreme effectiveness of the 
system. 
eo 


In areas where it is desirable to nave aii conditioning, 
individual room units can be used. If planned into the de- 
Suen OL tlie dwelling initially, the wall panels can be pro- 
duced with the necessary plockouts for the air conditioning 
Ui. US 

But since the Vari-Flex building system is flexible, 
4t is also designed to be used efficiently and effectively 
with duct and/or plenum HVAC subsystems. The central equip- 
ment can be installed in the pre-plumbed and pre-wired util- 
ity core or core panel subsystems, and therefore, be connec- 
ted in the single hook-up. The ducts can be run through 
the space between the false cetiine- and root... The: false 
ceiling grid pattern allows for inetallatiom of the Heces= 
sary grill openings. The crawl space under the floor can 
be used as a plenum. In this manner even a conventional 
HVAC subsystem can be used more eeficiently than in tradi— 


SiTonihy coneurucved housing. 


A Vari-Flex Component Building System Factory 


The Vari-Flex system is designed to take advantage of 
the latest in industrialized building system methods. In 
general, it can produce more housing from less skilled - 
hence less scarce - labor, it drastically cuts the weather- 
vulnerable part of the construction process, 10 makes use of 
new and advanced materials, it is produced in a factory 
where machinery can be installed and it is standardized to 
the pcint where volume product is possible. 

It is expected that the sandwich panel components can 
be produced using a continuous production process such as 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical's system. Such a process should 
allow the manufacture of 20 feet of sandwich panel per minute 
(8 and 10 feét wide). The utility core and core panel sub- 
systems can be purchased from suppliers such as American 
Standard and Borg Warner. HVAC subsystems likewise can be 
purchased. The steel spaceframe false ceiling grid fabrica- 
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tion can be contracted out. Conventional standardized doors 
and windows can also be purchased. The bolts and screws are 
Standard hardware items. The production of the aluminum 
Joinning components and their snap-on vinyl plastic moldings 
can be contracted out also. Electrical supplies needed are 
standard items. In summary, the Vari-Flex "factory" is, 
in reality, an assembly plant for the different components 
and subsystems. 

The extent of assembly of the housing units depends on 
several factors, The choice is between a panel/core system 
and a completed volumetric module. When to deliver the 
product as a panel/core system: 


- When to be used in self-help programs. 


- When site labor costs provide an economic advan- 
wake GO do So. 


- For competitive advantage. 


- When demand doesn't justify “tooling up" for modu- 
Lar COnsicruc von + 


- Hor transportation reasons. 
- When volumetric modules aren't recommended, 


- Where codes and building inspection requires 
certain on-site work. 


- When requested. 
When to deliver the product as a volumetric module: 
- When on-site work must be minimized, 
= When time 1S of the essence . 
- or competitive advantage. 


- When factory built housing codes (California's) 
require. 


- When economically advantageous. 
- When panel/core site erection is recommended. 
- When requested. 
A computerized production system would prove to be very 
advantageous in a Vari-Flex system factory. For instance, 


for the sample single-family detached house shown on the 
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drawings that follow, the potential buyer could choose it 
Biota ca taloe..«“ The plan could then be fed to a computer 
which would calculate the entire inventory of components 

and subsystems required. It would then follow through and 
program the panel-production machinery to produce the re- 
Gudiwed 139 LF. of exterior 10. ft. wide: panel) With thesde— 
sired surfaces, the required 2 16y Ob 3) Ol CesaLeC, s.001 panels 
and so on. Lt would then program the panel cutting machin- 
ery vo cus the 139 LE. of exterior panels into exact length 
sectims and similarly of other panel types. Once all the 
panels are produced and sized, and the required inventory 
gathered, the computer can then organize assembly and trans- 
portation similarly. 

In conclusion, the exact size, manpower requirements, ex- 
tent of industrialization and the like depends upon the de- 
cisions of the systems management. The Vari-Flex system al- 
iows for flexibility in production as well as in design and 
use. At the very minimum, the factory can produce panels 
and act as a warehouse for the rest of the components and 
subsystems. Or it can be a very advanced computer organized 


production and assembly plant. 


On-site Work 

The amount of on-site work depends upon 1) the type of 
housing to be erected (townhouse, high-rise, auc... 2) the 
state of assembly of the prefabricated units (panel/core 
or volumetric module), 3) consumer demands and 4) legal re- 
quirenents . 

For the house shown on the drawings, the on-site work 
included lifting the 6 volumetric modules off the trucks 
by crane and setting and bolting them on the 16 precasted 
concrete piles (one under each post of the spaceframes). 
Previous to the arrival of the modules, the site was sur- 
veyed, appropriately grubbed, cleared and graded, and the 
piles were set in driven holes (with paste on the bottom 
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SINGLE FAMILY DETACHED UNITS 


section 


floor plans 


kitchen 


Figure III-11. SINGLE FAMILY DETACHED UNITS 
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for structural continuity). The utilities were installed. 
A concrete driveway, two terrace units and Sidewalks were 
poured from 4 redi-mix concrete truck. After the modules 
were bolted down and the single simple utility hook-up com- 
pleted, the house was inspected and then the residents 
moved in. It took, theoretically, about 50 man-hours to 
complete. Had it arrived as a panel /core Uns) 2b "probabil 
would have taken 50 extra man-hours to erect. 

Since each Vari-Flex module is structurally independent 
of the site, any type of foundation can be used, Irom 2 
poured basement to a concrete slabs Go -apeet of piles.a) rom 
an economic, as well as a structural point OF Views. Guriited 
in conerete piles, with diameters to suit load and soil con- 
ditions, or steel frame foundations for steep sites, are 
optimal. A typical Vari-Flex system single-family detached 
nouse is light, approximately 35 lbs. per sq. ft. and there- 
fore requires the minimum of foundation support. it is re- 
sistant to differential settlement, thus, continuous footings 
are unnecessary. With a pile support foundation, the system 
may adapt itself to most topography with a minimum of grad- 
alia leu 

Economic Analysis 

First Cost Estimate - The following first costs are bas- 
ed upon published figures and estimated figures. The total 
cost in each category has been rounded upward so as to re- 
sult in a conservative final cost. Cost -estimates dc not 
include the cost of financing nor the cost of developed land. 
Costs do include all overheads and profits. The costs pre- 
sume production of approximately 432,000 SF. of housing per 
year (1,000 36 x 12 ft. volumetric modules) over a minimum 
of five years beginning in the Fall of 1970. A well mechani- 
zed production plant is assumed. The costs are in terns of 
today's (Summer 1970) dollars for product in the Winter of 
1970-71. Finally, the costs are based on a 3-bedroom, 2-bath 
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"California modern", erected as 6 volumetric modules. 


Maple: Lib—24 
COST OF MATERIAL FOR AND PRODUCTION 
OF VARL-FLEX COMPONENT PANELS 


Dollars Per-Lineal Dollars: Peryicneal 

Item HOOG Or, lO t Wace FOOtUsCE ft Wide 
Int. Surface EAN SO) 2200 
Ext. Surface Ce HO 220 
Polyurethane Foam 

or Egg Crate eo0 Lees 
Pro-Rated Steel 

Spaceframe ia) OFS 
Pro-Rated Assembly 

Components OASe 0.40 
Labor 0505 0.80 
Overhead 0.80 OFeO 
Total $10.00 $8.00 
Peraca, Ft, 6, 1.00 $1.00 


Other Panel Components 


Window Panels (incl. window): $9 .00/LF 

Door Panels (Ancl. door ~): 
Exterior: $7 .00/LE . 
Interior: $6 .00/LF 


On-Site Work 
Foundation Now 
Ud by HOOk=up $250.00 


Concrete Sidewalks 
Drive and 2 Terraces 


BHrection BOOTOO 
Other MOORS 
Lote. 1, 900.00 
Reva, © C. ele 
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Note: Add for basement option (including outside entrance): 
$4,000 or about $2,00/sq. ft. 


Other Panel Components 


Window Panels (including window): $9.,00/LF 
Door Panels (including door): 
Exterior: $7.00/LF 
Interior: $6 .00/LF 
On-Site Work 
Foundation ¢ 800,00 
Utility Hook-up 250500 


Conerete Sidewalks 
Drive and 2 Terraces 


Brection 500,00 
Other LOG.O0 
Total 1,900.00 
Pere, ak-Us eo 


Note: Add for basement option (including outside entrance): 
$4, C00 or about $2.00/SF 


Estimated Cost For Example House 


Item Quantity Unit Price Total 
Gren oy 

Panels 129/LF $10/LF $1, 290 
Ext. Wall 

Panels 139/LF $10/LF $1, 390 
Window Pan- 

els 48 /LF > 9/LF $e 
Door Panels 

ine, 56/LF : 6/LF 336 
Ext. Q/LF 7/LF : 63 
Reor Pana 2,118/8F $ 1/SF $2,118 
els 
Floor Pan- 

poy? 1,902/SF $ 1/SF $1,902 
Utility 

Core 1 each $3,000 
Upitiay 

Core 

Panels 1 each $2,600 


Lipase 


Estimated Cost For Example House (cont.) 


Item Quantity 
Stiffeners 300/LF 
False Ceil- 

ing ip 
Heating Units: Oo 
Electrical 

System 1 
Transporta- 

GLOon GHH0 mt 
On-Site 1,902/SF 
subtotal 


Unit Price 
OO ae 


each 


$40 /each 
each 


$0.75/each/mi. 
$1.00/SF 


Overhead and contingency and management 


PIO Ls 
Total 
Per od, It. 


dee 4 


Total 
$ 30 
$ 500 
Oe 
$ 500 
180 
: Ue 
$16,643 
$ 500 
S. 1,000 
$18,143 
$ 9.45 


It is therefore possible to abstract from this, that the 
cost per sq. ft. varies between $9.00 and $10.00, depending 
on the type of unit (except high-rise which would be more), 
size of unit and other individual considerations. A similar 
house traditionally built would probably run close to $12,50/ 
SF., even if rationalized methods are used. This represents 


a savings of about 24 percent. 


Total Cost 

Beside meeting the objective of lower finest-ecast, the 
construction realizes the factors of maintenance, renewal, 
rehabilitation, operation, and flexibility. Maintenance 
costs will be low because of the high quality, precision, 
construction, moisture control and low-maintenance materials 
used. Operating costs will be low because of the superior 


insulation. Insurance costs should be lower alee, 


Conclusion 

The Vari-Flex system is a component building system that 
provides a full range of housing from single-family detached 
houses to high-rise apartments at lower cost. 

Tt is a structural system that utilizes existing techno- 
logy and can be initiated within present-day construction 
practices, Tt is an industrialized housing building system. 

Tt is a system of housing that incorporates innovation; 
that can be easily modified to accommodate the changing needs 
of the household; that may be economically maintained in 
like-new condition; and that offers options of ownership, 
responsibility and self-respect to all economic and social 


classes. 


Typical Assembly 
The dwelling configuration and style, as shown here, are 


used as examples only, to describe the Vari-Flex system; and 
are not to be taken as ideal or perfect or as representative 
of system limitations. 
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Se ULrlicy Cores And Panels 

The principal here is to concentrate on the industriali- 
zation of a preassembled core in which those elements of the 
dwelling which would benefit most from factory mass produc- 
tion are housed. Essentially, these include the bathroom(s) 
and kitchen equipment, as well as the heating, cooling, and 
air conditioning units. These are the elements which would 
require’a large number of high-skilled man-hours for on-site 
labor and which could be produced and assembled more effi- 
Clentily ine the factory. 

Of course, anything which completely restricts either 
choilee or change is soon outdated and substandard. And, 
neither the bathroom or kitchen are standard items with 
appliances and amenities in choice of shape, size, ‘stmie, 
timehvanad color, )thus, one begins to, realize, white coo— 
ing with the average of two bathrooms, a laundry and a kit- 
CHem in every unit that the typical “drop-in” type core 
concept is already substandard for all but the lowest 
costing units. But even when working with the elements of 
a bathroom, expensive as they are and comparatively re- 
stricted as is the space, the question as to whether it is 
efficient to ship the whole space as a unit is not easy to 
answer affirmatively. Not if you can produce it in three 
Or four sections. which nest, and can be carried theoughied 
OTR =] soe inen door and be put together in half -an-noun oy 
two Low-skilled men with a wrench and a screwdriver and fur- 
ther if these 3 or 4 standard elements can be combined in 
10 different ways - and in 100 different - size spaces with 
various standard or custom added amenities. 

This evaluation deserves serious consideration. Many 
manufacturing firms are now developing or producing volume- 
Criceemoduiar utility cores. What is suggested here is that 
they also produce prefabricated utility-core panels. Another 
@onei1deration ws that it 18 quite likely that the economic 


break-even volumes of the separate core components will not 
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coincide with one another and based on past experience, 

will probably be larger than the initial market for the cores. 
Therefore, if the operation 48 to be most effective, the com> 
ponents should be separately marketable. This LOO, > Gnen; 
argues against complete standardization of the whole set of 
fixtures, at least in the case of most appliances and ameni- 
User. 

And a word (or two) about the functionality of the trad- 
itional bathroom seems appropriate here. Stripped of its 
gadgets and decorator colors, the typical bathroom is about 
the same kind of place it was in 1935. It is just beginning 
to undergo the revolution that finally overtook the small, 
ill-designed kitchens of the same era. 

Most fixtures are dirt collectors and have little rela- 
tionship to the size and shape of the people who use them. 
The worst designed fixture of all - and traditionaily che 
least talked about - is the toilet. There is almost univer- 
sal agreement among physiologists and human engineers that 
the typical toilet actually interferes with the bodily func- 
tions it is intended to serve. Not enough attention has 
been devoted to overall bathroom planning. 

Recently, and in direct result of an exhaustive study 
published in 1966 by Professor Alexander Kira of Cornell 
University simply called "The Bathroom", many innovations 
and much innovative thinking has occured. But how much bet- 
ter our bathrooms get and how fast depends heavily on chang- 


es in and encouragement from, the housing industry. 


4, The Factory 

Introduction - Up until Operation BREAKTHROUGH there 
were two types of housing production factories - the one 
that produced mobile homes and the one that produced in a 
factory only that which could be traditionally "stick-built” 
in the field. These types, as previously discussed, were 
Quite similar. Their two great advantages are: 1) well-con- 


tian 


trolled labor indoors at lower cost and 2) production line 
Cal ihy ana CuantLey . 

With BREAKTHROUGH, the logic of doing the job the same 
Olcy Wayeundsr cover and then paying to have it transported 
was challenged by the new systems which take proper advan- 
basevotsehne, production line techniques. Such advantages 
include controlled production flow; the use of automated 
equipment; electric and pmeumatic, as well as hydraulic, 
fixtures and jigs; continuous production under a Lacvory 
Poot with no weather delays; mass buying capabilities: ine 
creased quality control and lower labor rates. 

In the present and near future, then, new factories are 
reduured to achieve the cost reduction goals established 
and to operate at the scale necessary. These new facilities, 
tailored to the production of BREAKTHROUGH - type advanced 
systems, will have a higher degree of automation and more 
Sophisticated management information systems than present 
facilities. The extent to which advanced concepts are used 
Wid depend upon the design capacity of the factory; the 
larger the factory, the greater the investment which can be 
justified in equipment and software. 

Operations 

All factories should be served by a procurement organiza- 
Clone and bya, «collection of specialized. component fapricating 
facilities. Every required item should be studied to see 
whether it should be purchased, fabricated or produced in a 
specialized facility. This is only one example of the many 
OorIMi Za bkOnmprocedures. mMeceécsary lor -é6éificirent production, 
In some instances, major suppliers may wish to co-locate 
Cie. sown oroduction facilities with major housing, produc-— 
POWeL et Oleee 5 

To minimize the start-up time and capital requirements 
Reommeveplatuc. co lareer number or items should be purchased. 


Responsipurety hor the production of these items should then 
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be brought into the factory gradually. 


Future 

Various alternatives to fixed location factories are 
being evaluated due to the resulting design limitations 
imposed by highway transportation regulations. For example, 
the possibility of utilizing fixed major fabricating centers 
to assemble large basic components and portable final assem- 
bly facilities on-site to complete the dwellings should be 
considered where sufficiently large scale projects are invol- 
ved. An air supported temporary building ora plastic-shell 
type structure are possible on-site production facility en= 


closures. 


Comparisons 
Comparisons of Like housing factories is néariy impossi- 


bls due to the Fact that no two factories aré alike, as oF 
yet. The housing production factory concepts includes the 
bearest of concrete casting yards for concrete panels and 
volumetric modules and the most lavish of automated, high 


Production Taciiitiés: ahd alk plants in between: 


Role,ot. Labor, Unions 

Past union opposition to prefabricated housing has been 
well documented ag a major constraint of their success. Union 
influence in blocking the use of prefabricated housing has 
been localized in nature and generally has included control 
through local building codes. But recent union agreements 
with existing factories show a reversal of union attitudes. 
This trend should continue as economic and political pres- 
sures for industrialized housing systems increases, though 
some unions will likely make a "last ditch stand." This real 
test should come when producers attempt to locate large num- 
bers of their dwellings in urban and suburban areas where 
unions are usually well entrenched. It should also be noted 


that union made dwellings are not assured of acceptance by 
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aid local trade unions. Several instances. of the refusal 
toywcomoletre the on=site connections on union shop fabricated 
dwellings have occured. In summary, while most factories 
have and will probably continue to experience some form of 
difficulty with unions, they are not held to be a major prop-— 
hem. 

A majority of existing factories are operated with union 
organized labor. A majority of the organized plants are 
represented by the carpenters and joiners union (AFL-CIO), 
While a significant number have agreements with the American 
Labor Alliance (ALA) of the United Auto Workers (UAW) and 
Teamsters. Some ALA organized factories have run into prob- 
lems gaining acceptance of their products by AFL-CIO construc- 
Clon, Uraede unions. 


Wages 

Union wages for the semi-skilled tasks involved in the 
manufacture of dwellings are generally considerably less 
than on-site construction wages. The wage rates (1969) for 
the semi-skilled prefabricated housing factory employee 
tyo. cally range between $3.00-end $38.50 per hour. Uaireri. 
contrasted to the $5.71/hour average wage rate (no fringe 
benefits - 1969) for all union trades working’ on traditional 
Oneouce ConstructLton projects. 1m some areas. of the couczy, 
Ghewnon-uUnion plants are paying as. low as $2.25 per hour to 
factory employees. In those locations, however, there is 
often 2 high percentage of non-union, on-site labor with 
wages of $3.50 to $4.00 per hour. Thus, the cost differen- 
tial for labor remains about the same. Jt has been the ac- 
cepted practice to employ master craftsmen as factory super- 
visors and pay them full site wages. Additionally, crews 
sent into the field to complete the units at the site usually 
receive regular site wages. 

A San Francisco Bay Area producer projects wages of $3.25 


to $4.50 per hour for his sheet metal union organized 
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industrialized housing system FACTOLY ¢ 


Transportation 


Typically volumetric moduels are transported from the 
factory to the site by trucks on mobile home type trailers 
or flat bed rigs. Component systems typically rely on flat 
ped rigs. While most existing producers own and operate 
the necessary tractor and trailer equipment, some contract 
with mobile home movers or others for the service. Owning 
and operating the tractors and hiring drivers directly could 
save up to 40 percent in time, but the acquisition of such 
equipment is a major expense. A factory producing 25,000 
modules a year would probably need near $1 million in this 
type of equipment. 

In order to maintain a cost competitive position, most 
firms presently do not attempt to erofit from their prans-— 
portation service, through this is ehaneing. ~The exace 
costs of transportation cannot be determined unless factory, 
site locations and routes are known. The typical rate per 
truck shown below include the usual cost of permits, but not 
So1ls and flac car costs. The laver two costs may not be 
incurred on many routes. As a guide, flag car costs are 
roughly 25 cents per mile. The usual billing race 2S (S 
cents per mile per truck, covering all operating costs. 
Thus, to transport a two-section volumetric module 25. mites 
to the site shipping costs from the factory would be $1.50 
per mile for 50 miles, or $75. 

Most volumetric module producers estimate a 300 mile 
maximum marketing area around their factory, based on truck 
transportation economics. Component system producers, who 
do not transport the volumetric air space that module pro- 
ducers must and, thus, can transport more housing per truck, 
range up to 1,000 miles in their estimates of economically 
feasible truck transportation distances. 


Other alternatives to truck transportation gneLude rai, 
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barge and helicopter. Helicopters are currently being used 
for a number of construction services. Ten ton loads can be 
carried at present, with twice the capacity anticipated in 
the next decade (Uniment 11 x 36 ft. module: 11 1/2 tons, 
typical wood frame 12 x 40 ft. module: 12 tons). The opera- 
tion is economically sound in comparison with surface-based 
cranes,—-buUt when’ construction is required in remote or 


snaccessibie area, helicopters: offer great savings, 


Brec tion 

Site Work 

Much of the success of an industrialized housing system 
development is dependent upon keeping the costs of site 
improvements to a minimum. “The coordination and absolute 
minimization of on-site trades is a very important area. 
The foundation system must be complete before the erection 
Of ne Nousing wnit. (‘Ome the univts-are in place,” 2c cvoule 
pe Possible Tor the remaining connections to be made by 2 
semi-skilled handyman type. With this objective in mind, 2 
mumber ol possibilities are available. For example, ine 
multi-sectional volumetric module, all the plumbing should 
be kept in one module. All lights in a module should be 
Switched from that same module and not from across the module 
mating line. This greatly reduces the number of cross-over 
connections necessary after the modules are connected. These 
connections would be simplified still further if they are made 
around the ceiling rather than from the crawe space beneath 
the Unit.  AcY conditioning /heating connections should be 
done the same way. By placing the thermostat in the same 
module as the heating/air conditioning unit, still another 
cross-over connection is eliminated. Whenever possible, 
crawing beneath these units in order to make connections 
Should be eliminated. 


Erection Rate 


Erection rates vary with the building system, with the 
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size and skill of the crew and with the site conditions. 
Generally, volumetric modules take fewer man-hours than do 
component or panel systems. For example, Technology Consor- 
tium Inc. of Berkeley California sites im its. orochure Tor 
its utility core/panel system that it takes 144 untrained 
man-hours to erect a 4 unit garden apartment. Modular Hous- 
ine Systems, Inc. of Northumberland, Pennsylvania sites that 
with one crane, its trained crews of 6 men can set about 

24 modules (18 to 32 x 12 x 8 ft. wide) in place a day. It 
takes 6 modules stacked two-stories high, to form a comple- 
ted townhouse. Finishing takes another four days. Das 

4f four townhouses are delivered Monday morning, they would 
be ready for occupancy by Friday night. Bach townhouse, 
therefore, needs 60 man-hours of on-site work. This compares 
favorably with the 2,500 site man-hours needed to construct 
an average 1,000 sq. ft. house traditionally. The same size 
houge constructed with one of BREAKTHROUGH's panel and utili- 
ty core systems (requests anonymously) would require 50 to 
100 site man-hours, depending on the site and the crew. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that savings on site of about 


2,400 man-hours per 1,000 sq. ft. of housing is practical. 


Firss Cost Comparisons 
Introduction 


Statistics, Mark Twain pointed out years ago, can be 
used to prove anything. Just get up your own set to prove 
what you want. Reams of cost-data statistics have been pib- 
lished showing comparative housing costs. Most are publish- 
ed by, or in cooperation with, those with vested interests 
in one phase of housing or another, It is really insane Go 
present them here and say that they are accurate. Yet, what 
is an evaluation of housing systems without an evaluation of 
their costs? The costs presented in previous sections were, 
for the most part, based on actual developments. Those dif- 


fer from comparison costs since the latter must be standar- 


ite Ss 
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COST COMPARISON ON RATIONALIZED ON-SITE BUILDING 


AND MOBILE HOMES 


Rationalized On-Site Building 
G12 .270 
$ 9.50 


Notes: 

(1) On-Site Includes: 
Utility Laverals 
Driveways & Walks 
Concrete Block Foundation 
Serewjacks 
Garage Slab 

(2) Sales Includes: 
Commission 
Escrow 
Advertising 
Model Expenses 

(3) Finance Includes: 
Interim Loan Fee and 


ircerest using 2 wear to 
complete sales 


FHA Processing fee 


de att 


Mobile Home (24 x 56 Furnished) 


$8,490 
6.32 
1,080 
(skirt and awnings) 
500 
600 (taxes) 


230 
(license lst year) 


(4) Yearly land-use rent not a TirSt Cost. 


First Costs and Prices 


Construction Costs per 8d. PGs 

On-Site (1) 

Delivery 

Set-up 

Sales Expenses (2) 

Construction Finances (3) 

Lot (6,000/SF) Typical 

Builders Overhead 

Buviders: Prorat 
Sub-total 

FHA Discount (6 pts) 

Saie Price per Sq. Ft. 


Prefabricated 


Volumetric All Fiber-Resin 
Module 
5,670 $10, 700 
$1, 880 = 
$ 350 i 
$ 300 = 
$1, 000 $ 1,000 
$ 900 $ 900 
(lot only) (16 OnLy ) 
$6,000 $ 6,000 
$ 750 $ 750 
$2,000 $ 2,000 
$22,850 $21, 350 
Dee OO $ 1,300 
$24,250 $22,650 
$ 18.80 $ L786 
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Materials Systems' 


Prefabricated 
Woodframe 


Panel/Core 
$10,900 


$ 1,000 

$ 900 
(lot only) 
$ 6,000 

s (80G 

$ 2,000 
$21,600 

$ 1, 350 
$22,950 

$ Li. 78 


CiZeCMboreoslaruicularnunit <typesand size. 


Method Cost Comparisons 
Perhaps the most complete and up-to-date comparison of 


this type was presented in February 1970 by Robert Kreis, 
Vice-rresicent, Ulo. Pinancial;y San Dieso, Californias He 
presented some detailed costs of several building systems 
and how much if. costs the individual who needs the shelter. 

For purposes of comparison, he standardized a 1,290 sq. 
ft. single-family detached dwelling unit with 3-bedrooms, 
2-baths and an appearance of a California contemporary rec- 
tangle. 


Analysis 

Module - The factory built prefabricated volumetric mod- 
ule nas <2 major and 2 minior savings over traditional cose: 
1) A 10 percent boost in labor erficiency plus “a 5O™percens 
decrease in the labor cost yields a saving over traditional 
Construction's total of 11.4 percent and 2) Because conetruc— 
tion, delivery and set-up time is approximately 30 daye iron 
receipt of order there is no need for interim financing ex— 
Cept on the tov. The minor savings are in the use of less 
GOSULyY, DUG StULll traditional, maverials and2lecser-overierd 
becauce it is assumed that the local builder buys from cnly 
one supplier - the factory (olus 2 or 3 OMesi te trades) and 


SUOSr Visto. to snOrver., 


All Fiber-Resin 
Being an example of the best that the industrialized 
housine mystem's industry bas to offer, this system hac tne 
Moot promise Of cost reductions. These can be cited as: 
- Lower factory labor 
- Low cost basic material 


= Fase Of transportation as panels are stacked on a 
truck and erected on site. 


Soave 1m sbransporteation as, the cost of bringing 
Pray maverials to the factory is quite low and the 
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light weight of the finished product reduces truck- 
ne COpts. 


_ No need for interim financing, axcept on the lot, 
because delivery and set-up can be done in dess 


than 30 days. 
_ Lower builder's overhead because of fewer suppliers 
and erection time. 


Panel/Core 


The wood framed panels and utility core house is a good 
competitor but it lacks the design flexibility and innovations 
of the fiber-resin house. Material costs are greater. Trans- 
portation costs are slightly Higher since finished products 
(wood studs, gypsum board, etc.) are being shipped to the 
factories and then again to the site. A few more suppliers 


are involved, thus a larger overhead allowance. 


mrad. tion 1 

Even the rationalized on-site building methods represen- 
ted here can't compare in cost tc prefabricated units. True 
the difference is only 10 percent, as compared to the fiber- 
resin. Traditional costs are rising, industrialized housing 


systems costs decreasing. 


Mobile Home 

The mobile home has been discussed earlier. Obviously, 
it is the only type of unit where there is a significant 
first cost differential. But, not to be misleading, it 
should be noted that present day economics dictates to the 
mobile home buyer a depreciation factor of 80 percent in 
10 years. Usually, a suburban home will reach its maximum 
appreciation in the same 10 years. Thus, the total cost 


over the units' life is comparable to the other systems, 


Conclusion 
As this cost comparison shows, some in-roads have been 


made in lowering housing costs. Estimated savings are run- 
ning about 10 to 15 percent below rationalized traditionally 
built houses. These lower costs come from the savings in 
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production time, materials, labor and interest. As for the 
fusUresawnet Andustrialized housing will do.for-costs is 
anybody's guess. The trends are set, but the degrees are not. 
All that seems certain is that today, there are methods of 
COusorucvion tha taresult: tus lower firetrcoste than-ra tions 11— 
zed traditional building methods. These same systems also 
result in lower total costs over time. 


5. Use of the Computer in Industrialized Housing 
The possible uses of computers in the industrialized 


housing systems industry are many in number and run the 
gamut from typical to visionary. As envisioned by Stanford 
University's Artificial Intelligence Project members, a 
client and a professional designer sit at the computer con-— 
Sole. They determine the initial specifications and cost 
Of tehne orojeccved=unic (se). Then by interacting with a hous- 
ing unit drawing program, which allows the use of pre-pro- 
grammed housing systems as well as freehand modifications 
ane additions, the designer and elient prepare and- alter the 
dwelling plans. At any point the computer can provide cost 
and feasibility estimates, perspective drawings, structural 
plans and other implications of the developing design. When 
abl the demands of feasibility, cost and client. savisraction 
are met, the computer prepares a materials list and a de- 
tarled olan of Construction and production including acduiei— 
Clone anc Uransportation ol marerieals, Optimized: order of 
aecembly, Land preparation and’ so Ferth:. 

More conventionally, 10 can do cost “accounting and. cost 
analysis, production scheduling, inventory management, and 
other "package programs." 


6. Self-Help Program 

By the term "self-help housing" is meant specific indus- 
trialized housing systems composed of factory produced com- 
ponents that may be assembled and erected on-site by commu- 


nity service groups, ghetto entrepreneurs, private individuals 
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or commercial construction concerns using low-skill labor. 
Tte essential features are community orientation and low- 

Pri vieievel, lt differs, from owner-building in its use of 
essentially untrained labor. Self-help has eertain clear 
limits, however, since it excludes people who are physically 
or emotionally unable to perform work as a member of a super- 
vised team. 

The low-skill level necessitates the development of the 
most efficient component parts and housing sub-systems to 
produce structurally sound housing units. Housing built to 
self-help criteria must be built of easily assembled, disas- 
sembled and erected components. This ease of assembly and 
disassembly also provides the means to economically rehabili- 
tate and modernize housing through replacement of components. 

Self-help or community groups that are directed to long 
term community values provide a continuity of ownership and 
a continuing management interest in the housing unit. Cn 
the other hand, by participating in’the building of their 
own housing unit, individual participants acquire a pride in 
the unit, a substantial "sweet" equity and a new set of 
skills. These skills can be used again either as hired labor, 
opportunities, or for typical homeowner repairs and upkeep, 
which would otherwise either not get done or be done for a 
Leer 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has been practicing 
bringing families of low incomes without decent housing to- 
gether in a self-help project. A current program involves 
Boise Cascade Corporation, through its Kingsberry Homes 
division, in the production of about 200 units of nousing fer 
rural families. A presentation is made by the Kingsberry 
representative, the families are divided into groups of 8 
to 10 families, each group is assisted in forming a resi- 
dents association and each member signs a promissary note 


to back his commitment. The association is then trained to 
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Carry out the actual site work. 

One very real example of what can be done exists in 
Watts today. On 117th Street, workmen have been busy | plant. 
ing" houses wheeled from the airport 7 miles away, to be 
given to local residents displaced by a freeway coming 
through Watts. ‘The relocation of the homes - eventually 
900 of them - was worked out in a deal between the State of 
California and the Greater Watts Development Corporation, 
one of four Watts Labor Citizens Action Committee (WLCAC) 
eubsidiartes., Ihe. WLCAC 2s one of the most. impressive =elr= 
belp operavions in~América's: ghettos, alone with Operation 
Bresdpasket in Chieago, OLC in Philadelphia, and the wnacion— 
wide Self-Help, Inc. 

As contractors, Greater Watts Development insisted on 
haring black Union Jabor; which means that formerly unemploy— 
ed or underemployed men are now making $4.99 an hour, easily 
double the salary they ever enjoyed. 

In summary, self-help housing uses manufactured compo- 
nents to apply the advantages and economics of mass produc- 
tion directly to the needs of the people. in addition to 
COGalning suitable housing av a cost they can allord, the 


self-help occupants also experience the pride and satisfac- 


tion of ‘doing for themselves” and achieve: a sense!’ of commu-— 


nity TesooncwoOLliLy so tong denied them. 
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E, TRANSPORTATION 
Recommendations - The previous discussion of transporva- 


tion centered around present systems, and described improve- 
menus Planned or contemplated. im this section of the report, 
recommendations are made on present issues in the area of 
commutation, where most of the study work has already been 
done by the appropriate local, regional, and ‘state agencies. 
Following the discussion, a series of systems proposals will 


be made for the downtown area, and for TCrasOis CoLCumUrave ls, 


1. Regional Commuter Considerations 
Maple Lll-26 is a commuter matrix showing the pattern 

of commutation which Stanford Research Institute (SRI) ex- 
pects to develop in the Bay Area over the next twenty years. 
In sum, commuters into San Francisco will double by 1990, 
with Marin and Contra Costa counties showing the largest 
gains. BART is expected to increase the amount of "reverse 
commuting" from San Francisco to Alameda, although net re- 
verse commuting will show only relatively modest gains, as 
Dammeirancisco's populatviom remains stable (and employment 
apparently decreases). 

The Issues discuesed in the next few paragraphs are 
Gealu witn only Driefly here, by Way of introduction, tie 
reader desiring more detailed arguments, and statistics, is 
invited to read the appropriate works mentioned in the Bib- 


liography, or peruse his daily San: Francisco Chronicle. 


a. Extension of BART Down the Peninsula 
The freeways down the Peninsula are presently 
quite Tull, and yet expected co absorbc til Veturrseridenand 
inereases, Ihe Bay Front freeway, which might have iancrea- 
sed capacity by 50% by 1990 or, 2000, will notube Diniilt. 
Southern Pacific shows no desire to stimulate demand for 


their services, and Greyhound wants out. Clearly, there is 
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GROSS COMMUTE MATRIX 
1965 - 1975 - 1990 


(Thousands ) 
Tato o4n Franciscot Out OF San Francisco" 
County 1965 TOW 1990 1965 LO 1990 
Alameda Pe OU Seb asa) cael Te ae Pe eb ee 
ContraCos ta Zillah Bune §69.4 1G S See 
Marin ert a atllige 7 e1e5 ae eT Seo 
San Mateo Seu seer as lakers! 19045 24255 ees? 
Santa Clara ESS, 25.8 28.9 eet os 350 
Other Ge) Sb 19.9 One AG 165 
Supe Total Wop eteeot sae A Ole 2 HOO © AO,e ) soo 
San Francisco 293.9 286/68 283.7 203.9! 25656 420340 
Total WEIN? 551s. 6C4s9 330% ( 19355 0b 9340.0 
PMouale may nov add due to rounding 
Notes: 1) Numbers in this column indicate the residence 


Vocation of those working in San Francisco; 
the “in commute”. 


2) Numbers in this column indicate the employment 
Location of those divingin ean Prancisco;s tne 
"reverse commute". 


Sources: 1965: Home Interviews by Bay Area Transportation 
Study Commission 


1075. 1990: Horecasts by SRI in WBRTA report. 
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a requirement for a mass transit system. 

To begin, BART can be extended from Daly City to San 
Francisco International Airport with a minimum of difficulty 
(and $120 million) by 1975s, and should be; indeed, detailed 
planning is now getting underway. 

Further extension, however, is more debatable. First, 
if it is to be extended along the Southern Pacific right -of- 
way -- the most logical location -- it would have to go all 
the way to San Jose, in order for Southern Pacific to permit 
it. Secondly, the West Bay Rapid Transit Authority showed 
that costs, for San Mateo residents, would outweigh benefits, 
which would further alienate an electorate which voted 
against a favorable plan in 1969. On the other hand, origi- 
nal traffic studies showed Palo Alto demand to be greater 
than Fremont demand, and yet the Fremont link is being con- 
structed. Indeed, the demand from Palo Alto is expected to 
increase 2s the area develops. Also, the freeways Wied. Oe 
unable to handle any more commuter traffic into San Francis- 
co -- the same route any bus service would have to take. 

The recommendation, then, is to link Daly City and the 
airport by BART as soon as possible; to implement improved 
bus service, perhaps publicly operated; and to adopt a mas- 
ter plan calling for the eventual extension of BART to San 
Jose (much as WBRTA recommended). The difficulty in imple- 
mentation lies with the San Mateo voters, and indeed all 
voters who are tired of expensive bond issues. In the final 
analysis, implementation of extension from the airport to 
San Jose depends on two factors: 1) public acceptance of 
BART; and ©) effectiveness of future regional government 
agencies. 


6% Rapid Tranbit to Marin 
Commuter demand to Marin will more than double 
over the next twenty years. Bus and ferry service will 
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abtempt to fulfill this increase, but by 1985 there will be 
a necd for some Torn Of rapid transit. Kaiser Kngineers are 


doing a study of the problem, and has narrowed down the al- 
ternatives to three: 


1) Automated vehicles (busses, trains) operating 
on exclusive right-of-way in Marin (old North- 
west Pacific tracks), crossing via second 
deck on the Golden Gate Bridge, and connec- 
ting to downtown San Francisco via Geary 
Street underground. 


2) The same, except crossing by an underwater 
tube from Sausalito to San Francisco, connec— 
ting with a subway under Columbus Avenue to 
downtown. 


3) Rapid Transit buses on exclusive right of way 
in Marin (Northwest Pacific), crossing by 
second deck, and operating in subway in San 
Prancwsco, 

A major question to be answered concerns the structural 
ability of the Golden Gate Bridge to sustain a second deck. 
Ke early study said it was infeasible, leading to Marin's 
withdrawal from BART; a 1968 study said it was feasible, and 
give a $50 million cost for a second deck handling automotive 
and bus traffic. If feasible, this seems like the best met-— 
hod, since BART's consultants in 1969 estimated the cost of 
a subaqgueous tube from Marin to San Francisco at almost $500 


jijeiet Pee) aie 


Mae precommenca tion, then, is for. the construction of 4a 
second deck on the Golden Gate Bridge by 1980. While work 
proceeds on a rapid transit link in Marin, and on a Geary 
Street underground, busses can use the second deck; by 1985, 
when the rapid transit work should be finished, (if not 
sooner), the second deck can switch over to that mode. Note: 


if such a "dual mode" 


deck would be too heavy, then the in- 
terim bus service should be dispensed with, and the rapid 


transit work in San Francisco and Marin hastened. 
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At the present time, cost estimates are unavailable; not 
including the Geary Street line, and depending on the extent 
of the system in Marin, $400 million does not seem unreason- 


able. 


c. Indefinitely Delay the Southern Crossing 

The southern crossing of San Francisco Bay has 
been a subject of debate and dispute since 1941. Early stu- 
dies disagreed as to the optimal Toeation of the bridge, 
advocating dozens of proposals ranging from another span 
parallel to a new location a few miles from the San Mateo 
bridge, legislation in 1953 authorized. construction of ithe 
bridge at a certain location, later abandoned because it 
could not satisfy requirements of finaneial feasibility. 
Further studies finally resulted in the adoption, in 1966; 
of the India Basin-Alameda alignment, which is basically 
the present proposal of the State Department of Public Works 
foes) Sie. 0iPe18), 

At the present time (June, 1970), legislation is pending 
to delay the beginning of construction on the $300 million 
Pios project seneduled ror 19/71, ‘The San PrancisctG Planning 
and Urban Renewal Association (SPUR) wishes it delayed until 
@ regional body can chart a master plan for the area's future; 
if such a body finds it "compatible", however, SPUR urges 
the bridge be built -- and suggests that 1975 should be the 
cut-off point for awaiting such a regional plan (if there is 
no plan by then, they Suggest, build the bridge). Conserva- 
tlionists are against the bridge for environmental reasons, 
and rapid transit enthusiasts point out that BART could be 
extended from Fremont to San Jose, and part way north from 
San Jose, with the same money. On the other side of the 
coin, Governor Reagan, the Department of Public Works, and 
the highway lobby are pushing for an early start. 

The recommendation is to delay construction on the bridge 
until an evaluation of BART's actual (not planned) impact 
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can be made. Further, some consideration should be given to 
a route connecting Bay Farm Island with San Mateo just north 


of the San Francisco Airport; the present route alignment 


serves San Francisco -- which will not generate appreciably 
more trips in 1990 than it does now, according to Wilbur 
Smith and Associates -- and Bay Farm Island (read Oakland 


Airport). On the other hand, explosive population and trip 
generation growth is expected in San Mateo and Souvhe ria 
Alameda County. 
d. Increase the Cost of Automobile Commutation to 

San Francisco 

At the present time, the automobile commuter is 
favored by the toll structure; first, as discussed earlier, 
extra lanes are built just for him; secondly, he is able to 
purchase and use "commuter books" which enable him to pay a 
lower toll. At the same time, commuters clog San Francisco's 
streets and add harmful pollutants to the air, and rapid 
transit projects are unable to proceed because of a lack of 
BUNS 

In January, 1970, an Oakland representative to the State 
Legislature, Lewis Sherman (Rep.), introduced legislation 
to double the Bay Bridge toll level and use some of the ad- 
ditional monies collected to aid BART. Governor Reagan, 
from highway-crazy Southern California, immediately came 
out against the idea (the Governor has also opposed the use 
of gasoline taxes for rapid transit). 

Nevertheless, it is the American tradition to use pricing 
to Control demand when the supply is insufficient; im) thas 
case, the demand for freeways outstrips the supply, and so 
the “price” should be raised. There are several alternative 
methods: 


1) Raise bridge tolls, and introduce road tolls 
(Bayshore). 


2) Impose taxes on commuters parking in downtown 
pai Prancisco. 


3) Raise the gasoline tax. 
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The purpose of such measures would be two-fold; 1) to dis- 
courage automobile commuting; and 2) to SupDLY Lunds for 
Tapad svransul Drovecos, ‘and bus subsidies, 

The recommendation is for the introduction of a variable 
toll structure on the Golden Gate and Bay Bridge. This con- 
cept involves charging different. tolls “depending om the time 
of day and direction of travel. Such a measure would charge 
more for peak use and probably have the effect of "flattening 
the peak", as discussed earlier, and thus raising a bridge's 
efrective capacity, 

An independent but related recommendation is for the 
Imvproduction of automated toll collection. This? would ynels 
avoid inevitable disagreements about the time of day, and 
would speed traffic at the toll plazas. However, it might 
also be expensive, and hence would be limited to commuter 
use. A full discussion of how such a system might operate 
eo OuNd an 

The imposition of taxes of commuters parking downtown is 
also suggested. In terms of implementation, this might be 
accomplished by ‘Charcine garages a certain fee.on all care 
origimally parked between certain hours remaining for a cer= 
tain ene tn. OF “Gime. 

haieine of the State eas tax and use of some of “these 
taxes [or rapid transit 1s also ‘recommended, The» reacons 
for such @ proposal are clear; chances of acceptance, ow] 
ever, hinge on southern California deciding that it needs a 
raold traneie syerem, 

Again, these proposals are made in the hope of switching 
people from cars to mass transit; however, to impose stiff 
costs for automobile commutation into San Francisco when 
Vaaole mass transicv options are not available invites 
business exodus from San Francisco to the suburbs, which is 
not desirable. Therefore, care must be taken in the timing 
of the implementation of these proposals. For instance, 
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BART introduction might be an excellent fime to introduce 
the variable toll on the Bay Bridge, Wiile such a2 cociestruc= 
ture should be approached more cautiously (perhaps a less 


severe variation) on the Golden Gate Bridge. 


2, Major San Francisco Projects 
an Construction of a Richmond Rapid 


The area between Golden Gate Park and the Presi- 
Giomue a hich density cerridor with, 2 population that works 
in the downtown area. At the present time there are several 
routes running into the Central Business District (CBD.).. 
During the evening peak hour, roughly two busses per minute 
leave the CBD for Richmond through the Western Addition. 

The demand can easily sustain a subway, according to the 
Departement. of City Planning.  Therefore,, £t. 26 recommended 
that Simpson & Curtin's recommendation for a Richmond Rapid 
be accepted, and construction begun on it by 1975. The to- 
tal cost would be $221 million. 

There would be a double track rail tunnel with twelve 
stations, beginning at Market and Montgomery and extending 
under Post and Geary Streets to 45th Avenue. (See Fig. 

Such a route would be heavily utilized; Simpson & Curtin pre- 
diet 100;000 daily riders; Lt would cut the present running 
time for the 5.85 miles from 25.9 minutes to 13.8 minutes, or 
47% -- a substantial reduction. 

There is an additional advantage to this route: it will 
tie in with the Marin rapid transit project recommended 
earlier. The link would be at 19th Avenue. 


Db. Build the Hunter's Point Expressway 
The proposed Hunter's Point Expressway was dis- 


cussed earlier in connection with San Francisco's freeway 
System. Some of its advantages were that it would take 
truck traffic off of Hunter's Point streets, and make the 


area more attractive for needed industry. In particular, 
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the Expressway would serve the Naval Shipyard as well as the 
San Francisco Port Authority development of a containerized 
Shipping area at India Basin. A traffic flow advantage is 
that it would take some of the traffic off the James Lick 
Freeway. The disadvantage is that it is another freeway, 
and somewhat of a blight on the bay. Nevertheless, it will 
be au sea-level and thus less visible from shore. 

The recommendation is made to build it, regardless of 
whether the Southern Crossing is constructed. The container- 
ized shipping area and the Shipyard both need better trans- 
portation service; the residents of the area would like 
fewer trucks on their streets. 


Ce Fut the Embarcadero Underground, and Complete: dt 
The need for a freeway link between the CBD and 


the Golden Gate Bridge is quite apparent. At the same time, 
the presen avtemp. to provide such a link is a) visual dis- 
grace. 7 

It would be very expensive to tear down the Embarcadero 
Freeway, but it should be done. The entire raod should then 
be place underground, with a route to be carefully chosen. 
The cost of such a project has been estimated at $300 million 
by the State Department of Highways. 


d. The Southern Pacific (SP) to CBD Corridor 

The Problem - At the present time a large number 
of commuters arrive daily at the Southern Pacific station in 
San Francisco. A great percentage of these commuters have 
ultimate destinations near the center of the CBD, which is 
slightly less than a mile from the SP station. Most commu- 
ters now find that the existing transportation systems do 
not adequately serve their needs in completing the final 
link from the SP station to their place of work and back 
again in the evening. The problem of designing a system 
which will provide this desired service is complicated by 
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the fact that it must be almost entirely a rush hour system. 
It must be a system which during the non-peak hours may lie 
dormant without accumulating large maintenance COGS: OF Et 
might be a system which would operate in another mode or for 
a different purpose during the non-peak hours. in addition 
to this irregular sort of service that Lt must provide, the 
system must also be able to accomodate loading of nearly 
100% of its passengers from a single point, the SP station, 
and disperse them to a large number of closely spaced desti- 
nations within the CBD and then to reverse this mode of opera- 
tion for the evening rush hour demand. 

To be attractive to the commuters, the system must be 
able to service a large number of destinations gud to coves 
the short distances with high speed and short waiting times 
for the passengers. It is also desirable to find a system 
which will minimize installation and operating costs. If 
costs can be kept low ang outside revenues found, tne system 
could be offered to the users at very low fares or none at 
all. Finally, the system must look to the future and possi- 
bly have built-in provision for expanding to meet the enor- 
moug increases in demand expected over the next twenty 


years. 


1b ooking only at the morning peak demand period, it can 
be noted that over & oné hour period nine trains arrive at 
the SP station, thus unloading a minimum of 4200 passengers 
per hour during the peak periods. It has been estimated 
that the rate actually rises to 80C0/hr. and more for short 
periods of time, or when trains begin to bunch together 
(minimum headway is 3 minutes). With twenty year increases 
expected to be over 100%, this demand will easily rise to 
over 20,000 passengers per hour. This sort of increase makes 
it mandatory that a system be designed with maximum flexi- 
bility in order to meet these extreme changes in demand. 
Present systems show neither the ability to handle the pre- 
sent demand adequately and attractively nor. the provision 
to handle increased growth. Conventional buses currently 
provide the only means of public transit from the SP station 
to the CBD, This, of course, is done with long waiting times 
unreliable service, and cost to the user. The main alternative 
has been walking or running, accentuating the need for a new 


system. 
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Me Ee soposal— In finding a solution to the prope 
lem, we hope to closely approximate continuous capacity ser- 
waocewandy yer tov buiid ingilexioility So that the system mieht 
meet any changes in demand. Also, in order to minimize tran- 
Sit time, a system which will spend little time in parking, 
loading, and unloading passengers is necessary. Several 
plans for realizing this system have been studied, including: 


a Carveyor-type people mover 


extending SP tracks up Third Street to Market 


running oP trains on State’ Belt tracks wo to the 
Ferry Building 


) 
) high speed moving sidewalks 
) 
) 


5) a tunnel walkway 


6) a fleet of trams which could provide shuttle ser- 
vice on @xXisting streets 


All options except 6 are rejected at this time due to 
Gee ingctetscost (1,455), cechnical impracticeality (ouous 
ineurractent solution to the proplem= (2); end poli ticaisd ne 
feasibility (4). Also is Peninsula commuters are someday 
serviced by another carrier (say BART), then a system in 
which start-up cost cannot be recovered will be viewed as 
wasteful by taxpayers. 

The vehicle which is proposed to meet these criteria is 
a twenty passenger tram with side-facing bench style seats 
(eg. 111-13). This design will minimize loading and un- 
Poading time by providing each passenger with direct access 
to the street. Stopping. time can then be minimized and the 
Cram Will spend the major portion of its route tine an trans— 
porting passengers from point to point at normal read speeds. 
The small trams in large numbers will be able to provide 
Something near continuous: capacity service on the main cor- 
ridors and yet be able to reach a large number of destinations 
during the morning rush hour. Similar arguments may be 
made for the evening peak period. (Throughout this report, 
the problem will be approached as one of accomodating the 
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Figure III-13. TWENLY PASSENGER TRAM 
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morning rush hour, The descriptions that will be given may 
be rearranged to be made suitable to the evening rush hour 
application.) Those vehicles which move primarily down the 
main corridors will also be able to increase their Capacicy: 
by pulling a trailer. The trailer will have a design simi- 
lar to the tram itself, however without a power plant. It 
too will carry twenty passenters in sidefacing seats. The 
Capability of adding or subtracting trailers to meet short 
run changes in demand and the capability of alternating 
Coutes CoO meey Lone run changes in demand i believedeta 
give the system the désired flexibility to cope with the 
P1oOws Of “Commuter traffic, 

It is hoped that this system will provide sérvice to 
Ouher points in addition to the SP station.” With proper 
POuUtIng the service can be extended to the Trancbay Trancit 
Terminal, Trams will make stops in the financial districe: 
shopping Uistrict, and Yerba Buena area as well as providing 
continual transportation to the center of commuter destina- 
tions. Hopefully, every commuter who arrives at the SP sta- 
tion Will spend only four to seven minutes in transit, with 
little or no waiting. When the commuter traffic is large, 
trams will flood the area and take precedence over automo- 
biles on the streets along the tram routes. As the number 
of commuters increases, lanes or even streets will be set 
aside por tram trative only, im tre hope that vrams wilt 
eventually provide nearly all the transportation within the 
CBD, 

One of the most important parts of the proposal is to 
find a use for the trams during the non-peak hours. The 
design of the trams has been motivated in the expectation 
that some of the trams will. be used to haul freight during 
the middle hours of the day. The side-facing seats have 
been designed to fold down and provide a flat bed to be 


used for carrying freight. Figure III-14 gives a view of this 
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Figure III-14, CONVERTIBLE TRAM 
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uram, With all-sides*yielding open access this design should 
prove attractive to cargo shippers. It is expected that opera- 
tion of the vehicle in the freight mode will bring in enough 
revenue to support operation of the vehicle in the passenger 
mode. If this plan of operation works out as anticipated, 
then passengers will be able to make unlimited use of the 
tram system without having to pay any fares at all. This 
will make the trams a more attractive mode of transportation 
and at the same time help to expand the use of the SP commu- 
ter trains. However, if eventually it is found that a small 
fare should be collected, it is recommended that it be done 
SG tue oF Station where. facilities can be set° up for Tare 
collection and not hinder the operation of the trams. Under 
this syetem, passencers would be “required to pay fare before 
boarding the tram at the SP station but would ride trams free 


Prom -Ovner tram StODS. 


Tae Routing = Im addition to carrying passenser: 
away from the SP station into the CBD, it would also be 
desirable to transport passengers to within two or three 
Hllocka- of thebr Ultimate destination. To-do this for arlargze 
number of the commuters, routes must pass well into the 
financial district above Market Street and several routes 
must run down many blocks of Market Street (Market Street 
transit will be discussed in more detail later). Other 
routes will algo have to run through the shopping district 
and make good connections with conventional bus lines. Whe 
Transbay Transit Terminal also contributes to the commuter 
flow each morning and routes will be needed to connect aly 
to the Market Street area. With the above needs in mind 
and the belief that the Market and Montgomery corner repre- 
sents the center of commuter destinations, the following 
routes were proposed and can be seen on the accompanying map. 


1. The main corridor will necessarily be a direct 
route to Market Street and return. Therefore, 
it is proposed that the largest number of trams 
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Figure III-15 
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follow Third Street to Howard, Montgomery, and 
Market. From the corner of Market and Montgome- 
CV cae Nddeewe burn Via Market cand Hourth. Go 
Townsend and then the SP Depot. This route will 
service the majority of commuters and also pro- 
vide connections for the BART station at Market 
and Montgomery. 


2. lo provide service to the Transbay Transit Ter- 
minal and the BART station at the Pine, Beale, 
and Markets intersection, sone trains wilt leave 
the SP station and travel to Market Street via 
Third, Howard, and Montgomery and then follow 
Warket= to iret, Mission, Main tand pack agaim eco 
Market. Here they will start the return trip 
via Market, Fourth, and Townsend to the SP sta- 
GLO 


3, A Variation on the above rouve 1s to follow 
route #2 to the corner of First and Mission but 
to return from here through the Transbay Transit 
Terminal down First Street to Harrison, Fourth, 
Townsend and the SP Depot. This route would be 
particularly important. during the evening rue 
hours. 


Wis “Tne final route considered would service a sec— 
GloMm or che faneancial, dictrict. As proposes 
would follow Third Street to Kearny, California, 
Battery, and then Market. The trams would then 
return via Market, Fourth, and Townsend to the 
oP Depot. 
These proposed routes are not intended to be exclusive but 
are merely presented as typical examples of the many excel- 
lent routes that might be conceived. Jn each of them, how- 
ever, an attempt has been made to facilitate connections to 
and from the SP station, Transby Transit Terminal, BART sta- 


tions, and the Market Street Mall trams proposed in another 


report. The lengths of the above routes are given below: 
Rouve fle = 92.5 Wales 
Routee He = Sit males 
Rouve 75) = 'e,, miles 
Rouce #7 = 3.2. miles 


Tt is expected that trams will have a very Sood average 


speed over these routes. Conventional buses currently average 
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eight to twelve miles per hour on a typical bus route. Trams 
however, will be able to do better, particularly since load- 
ing and unloading times will be considerably reduced. Tram 
designers estimate that 4t will take only ten seconds for 
fendaae., “lt -Cime is added for slowing, stopping, and restart- 
ime akc. As, DOSeADLe ©O make a very conservative estimate of 
30-40 seconds per tram stop. Assuming that the trams will 
travel at the same road speeds as a eonventional bus, it is 
believed that a tram will be able to average 4 minimum of 
10-13 miles per hour. This is probably a very conservative 
estimate also, but to ensure adequacy in the following cai= 
culations it will be assumed that trams will average 12 miles 
per hour, If, in addition, it is assumed that the average 
route will be three miles long, then each tram Will traverse 
its route four times every hour. Estimating 4OOO passengers 
per hour for minimum peak demand, at four routes per tram 

per hour and twenty passengers per tram 2b 2S Poena wnat a 
minimum of 50 trams will be needed to accomodate this Load. 
Any overloads will be handled by adding trailers to some of 
the trams. With 50 trams departing from the SP station every 
15 minutes, this represents a fairly large flow in addition 
to the régular streét traffic. Some simple calculations 

show that this would mean a spacing of more than two vehicles 
per block. With this kind of density it would be necessary 
to set aside one lane of Third Street and one lane of Fourth 
Street for trams only during the rush hours. Cross traffic 
on Third and Fourth Street would also have to be closely con- 
trolled. Judging from train arrivals and departures, the sys- 
tem would need to be in full operation from 7:00 to 9:00 A.M. 
each morning and 4:00 to 6:00 P.M. each evening, or a total 
of four hours of operation at full capacity each day. A 

few trams would continue to provide services during the re- 
mainder of the day. Finally, to facilitate travel for the 


passengers and to help the system work efficiently, it 8 
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recommended that shcedules and routes be displayed publicly 
at each tram stop and strategic points elsewhere. Color 
coding might also be used to ease identification of desired 
trams. 

The System Finance - The costs of the tram system 
are relatively low. The estimated cost of a tram is $15,000. 
For 50 trams this means an initial investment of $750,000. 

If it is assumed that drivers receive wages of four dollars 
per hour, then 50 trams operating four hours each week day 
would amount ot a driver cost of $200,000 per year. Finally, 
trams would have an operating cost of 15¢ per mile. The 
yearly operating cost for 50 trams traveling twelve miles 

per hour fora total of four hours each week day woulda be 
$90,000 per year. Combining drivers' wages with other opera- 
Ging costs makes the total operating cost $290,000 per year. 
Lt sone leyveremroperaves: ay Pull capacity of 4000 passengers 
per Weur fom four hours each week day, then four miltion 
passengers would use the tram system each year. hour md) Laven 
passengers at $290,000 implies a cost of 7¢ per passenger per 
trip. Revenues to support the passenger operating mode 

would come from profits made by operation in the freight mode. 
If this should not be feasible, then the trams might draw 
support from subsidies made by local businesses whose employ - 
eee make us of the tram transportation system. Another alver-— 
native would be incorporating the cost of tram operation into 
the commuter s- SP ticket, Finally, if fares need to be -collec- 
ted, then it is suggested that users pay 10¢ each morning 

and each evening as they board and unload from the trams ac 
ties oF TStace On. 


The Freight Mode - Detailed information about 
operation of the trams in the freight mode has not yet been 
accessible, and it should be noted that additional study will 
need to be done in this area. However, some significant 


data has been found which will indicate the practicability 
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of this idea. At present there are between LBOO. and 5000 
Teamsters operating 72,500 trucks and trailers within the 
city of San Francisco. The total number of local freight 
carriers is about 3200. Within the CBD freight is hauled 
only between the hours of Cr OO ei and® 54 O00 CPM. aihewila i= 
gest part of this freight moves through the main arteries of 
Third Street, Mission, Howard, Folsom, and Brannon. If the 
majority of trams carry passengers from 7200 Hallo 9:00 
A.M, and 4:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M., this would leave them free 
TOmenip carco rrom 9:00 ALM. vo Ie OOGP. Mie each day.  eirames 
would be capable of carrying two tons ot Preigatvav any ione 
time. Jif many trams operated along the main freight arverites, 
some of them could easily switch to passenger mode for short 
periods of time when there ie no freigne to be mauled. 

There igs at least one major obstruction to this sort of 
dual mode operation. Two large unions would be involved 
with the tram system. Bus drivers in the city are Mmemoers 
of the AFL-CIO while truck drivers are affiliated with the 
Teamsters union. Both of these unions are strong. eae ne 
system were designed to change drivers at intervals: during 
Pnepcayoco allow truck drivers cornaul freight and bus dri- 
Vero Go maul Dodies, splat shirts for the Griverus would be 
required. Teamsters working within the city of San Francis- 
co work either 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. or 8:15 A.M. to 5:15 P.M. 
They do now haul at night, and they do nto work SpliteshLibtse. 
Persuading them to work split shifts would be more than a 
Mmimer obstacle, 

However, it would be ideal if the same driver could func- 
tion ae both a bus driver and a freight driver,” butlagain 
problems arise because of the union clash. Since this sec- 
end alternative is: the only realistic one; seme sort. of mer- 
ger between the unions or possibly some legislation could 
solve the union problem. 


Once the union difficulties have been eliminated it 
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should be a minor hurdle to train personnel to function as 
both bus and freight drivers. Another problem is that of the 
legal authorization for the operation Of, Such a duad mode 
system, which is easily solved by proving that the system 
would serve "public convenience or necessity". These prob- 
lems all need further investigation and much more study will 
be done about the freight mode operation when necessary in- 
formation becomes available. 


An Alternative = The most logical alvérnative lo 
the tram system of transporting passengers is a COntLnuous 
capacity system. A moving sidewalk extending 1 rom the wor 
station to the corner of Third and Market would 0.9 miles 
long. The width of moving sidewalks is determined from 
passenger flows. With the tram system it was assumed that 
peak demand would be 4O00 passengers per hour and that over- 
flows would be handled by trailers. Since there are no pro- 
yigions for overflows on moving siaewaliks, a peak Genmand 
of 5000 passengers per hour will be assumed in order to 
handle overflows. Each foot of sidewalk width will have a 
capacity of 500-1000 passengers per hour. At 5000 passengers 
per hour this would imply an eight foot wide moving sidewalk. 
The speed of such a sidewalk would be variable from five to 
fifteen miles per hour. A final requirement DO ene naa 
sidewalk would be land use. At surface level the sidewalk 
would cause many engineering problems in passing “over -Laver— 
sections and cross streets. One possibility is to (Gouc vmod 
underground, making use of the sunnel which is expected To 
be drilled under the Yerba Buena center. If tunneling and 
other extra costs are ignored, an inctaLlavion cosou can. be 
calculated. An eight foot sidewalk would cost $150 per foot. 
A sidewalk which is 0.9 miles long would cost $750,000. 
Operating costs for moving sidewalks are typically 7¢ per 
passenger. 


Plexibidavy we. whe Key Go preferring the tram system 
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over a continuous capacity system. Once a moving sidewalk 
has been installed, a route has been established and cannot 
be changed to meet variations in demand. A moving sidewalk 
Bleo Lacks flecibility in expanding to meet increases in 
passenger flow. While new trams or trailers can be added to 
handle more passengers, new construction must begin to han- 
dle increased moving sidewalk traffic. Stations also create 
a problem with moving sidewalks. Stations must ve Separated 
by at least 500 feet and involve a capital investment. Tram 
stoos, lmowever, can be changed as desired, adding or sub- 
tracting stops and changing ihaty location, tv Ssiould, also 
be noted that the moving sidewalk described above transports 
passengers only to the corner of Third and Market and does 
not provide them with service to within a few blocks of their 
final destination as the tram system does. (On the other 


hand, the moving sidewalk would be very attractive to any 


passengers moving directly trom the oF Seat Omer. OC ine 

alone or at the end of Third Stvcee,)) Uraveline ime ou 
either the tram or the moving sidewalk would be approximate - 
ly the game when moving about twelve miles per hour on the 
average. Still another problem with the moving sidewalk is 
its low use during non-peak hours. Where trams could oper- 
ate in another capacity during off hours, a moving sidewalk 
would be operating at a loss for some periods of the day. 
Finally, a comparison can be made on costs of the two systems. 
Ags can be seen from figures previously given, both systems 
would have the same initial cost and both would nave an opera- 
ting cost of 7¢ per passenger. However, moving sidewalks 

have only passenger fares as revenues, whereas trams would 


also gather revenues from movement of freight. 


Projections - While demand continues to increase, 
trams and trailers will be added to accomodate the addition- 
al passengers and attempt to keep the supply just ahead of 
the demand. Someday commuters will arrive at the SP station 
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at a rate of over 30,000 passengers per hour and trams will 
flood the city's streets, As this expansion takes place, 
moving sidewlaks will then be added to carry large bulks 

of the tram passengers along the heaviest tram routes and 
trams will be reorganized to service both moving sidewalks 
and themeh station. Eventually 1t is hoped that. a very 
efficiens and high capacity transportation system will 
evolve. Parking lots might rise up near moving sidewalk 
Stations and along the periphery of tram routes. As parking 
lots migrate toward the edge of the business district, the 
tram system will expand to handle commuters other than SP 
travelers. Ultimately, automobiles may then be prohibited 
{Lom tie Center Of the business district and public: traneper— 
tation Will handle the large flows of people throughout the 
downtown area more efficiently and with fewer congestion 
problems. 


E. Transit Along Downtown Market Street 

Market Street is presently the most heavily-tra- 
yelled Cransivt corridor in the city. Between the hours: of 
TA and 11 r, MM... buses; Streetcars, and trolleys make 
nearly 4000 trips having some portion of their route along 
Market, carrying well over 100,000 passengers in both direc- 
bicons.  lne evening rush hour alone accounts for meariy 
15,000 passengers on 234 trips in the outbound direction. 
By the end of 1972 the two underground lines of BART and the 
Mun Haolo will eccoume for 4-ereav Nahy Or these «rips, 
plus many new ones, and will hopefully ease some of the 
surface traffic congestion common today. Indeed, the ambi- 
tious plans in the making for complete restoration and beau- 
tification of Market Street have been chiefly generated by 
the potential the new subway system will create for a new 
pedestrian-oriented urban focus. The entire design is based 
Om the various BART and Muni stations in their role of 


major transportation interfaces and nodes of concentration. 
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The Market Street Plan calls for substantial widening 
of sidewalks, resulting in a reduction oF trariie lanes to 
two in each direction. No special lanes have been provided 
for buses or trams, and it is our understanding that they 
are to stop for leading and unloading passengers in the 
traffic lane itself, rather than using a special turnout. 
Taking this basic layout as given, we have studied the traf- 


fic flows and made some recommendations based on our study. 


Our Position in this Study - We have taken as 


our objective the provision of smooth flow for buses and 
trams along Market Street, relegating auto traffic to secon- 
dary importance. This seems to be in keeping with the orien- 
tation of the entire plan to pedestrians and transit. Al- 
though Market Street is an attractive route for cars as well 
as busses and trams, the latter are a good substitute for the 
private auto, especially for rush-hour, home-to-work trips, 
and especially for those areas having Market Street as a 
portion of the normal downtown trip. We aim to maximize 
the attractiveness of transit for such trips, so that most 
"necessary" auto trips will occur across or parallel to 
Market. Street, not. along it. 

Current Status: Market Street Reconstruction Plans 
By mid-1973 Market Street will have become the transportation 
focus of the San Francisco Central Business District. A 
rather well-coordinated plan for BART trains, Muni-Rapid 
trains, street level pedestrian malls, and surface Canes 
is presently being executed. The state of these plans with 
timetables is as follows: 

BART: four stations in the CBD - Embarcadero (actually 
at Davis Street), Montgomery, Powell, and Civic Center. All 
except Embarcadero are scheduled to be completed between 
September 1971 and July 1972. Although fully proposed, the 


Embarcadero station has not been funded and remains unsche- 


duled. BART trains will be able to pass through the 
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uncompleted structure to the Trans-Bay Tube in late 1072. 

MUNI-RAPID: shares same four stations as BART plus sta- 
tion at Van Ness and Market. Excavation there begins August 
1970 and between 12th and Duboce Streets slightly sooner 
With both completion time in late 1972. MUNI-RAPID trains 
SHoula ee an service as far down ase the Monteomery station 
in December 1972. 

SURFACE LEVEL: A $30 million Market Street reconstruction 
project has been approved, funds have been appropriated, 
and final drawings are being turned out daily at the Transit 
ask Morce. Briefly,’ the plans call. for 35 foot widesbriesd 
Sidewalks on either side of a four lane roadway. Distinc- 
tive svureet furniture, lighting, signs, and some 9OO syea— 
more trees will adorn the pedestrian-transit-private vehicle 
thoroughfare from the Embarcadero past the Civic Center. 
Additional landscaping will extend as far as the Central 
Skyway. 

Mejor features. of the design plan are included im the 
accompanying drawing. Changes from today reflected in the 
map are: 

1) Closing Market from Stewart to Embarcadero. 

2) Rearrangement of Bush and Market intersection. 
3) Closing Eddy from Anna Lane to Market. 
4) 


Bxtension of Fifth across Market to intersect 
Eddy. 


5) Closing Powell from Ellis to Market. except to 
pedestrians and cable care. 


6) Closing of Leavenworth and Fulton near the Civic 
Center for 4a plaza from Market toward the Center. 


7) Extension of Seventh across Market tbo intersect 
McATITSs ter, 


Larger pedestrian plazas will be arranged to accomodate the 
masses of people expected at the Civic Center and Powell 
station areas. A below street passage will be installed 
for direct connection of Yerba Buena Center and the Powell 


Sctawon, 
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Figure III-16.. TRANSIT ALONG MARKET STREET 
IN THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


The Transit Task Force does not envision FESCrictia nor gne 
private auto from Market Street. We believe political pres- 
Sure rom merchants: alone the street forced this stance; 
however, their plan has no features which would prevent 
PUture IAmreatlone sor this kind, 

SURFACE TRANSIT: Of all of Market Street's plans, the 
Surface transit scheme appears most flexible at this time. 
Since there will be no overhead wires or street level ipa Tees 
diesel busses or trams (maybe battery powered in the future) 
wirllmoe Chessuriace cCransit vehicles+ No. turnouts tor 
loading/discharging passengers have been provided along Mar- 
Keue Gnerelore, -ovopped DUsses Wllh block other-trarfic in 
one Of the two Llanes in eachrdirection, 

The underground work on BART and MUNI-RAPID and the ped- 
Gsurian mall arevall arreversibly proceeding. toward conple= 
tion. It appears that the area most open to suggestion and 
recommendatLonorrem this study is the surface. transit proo— 
Leu 
Market Street Beyond 1972 - While there eee 
changes planned for Market Street concerning both transit 
facilities and the actual surface appearance. of the street, 
pierre are. some Lurvher improvements to be made. The three 
improvements of primary importance are the phasing out of 
Didvate auvomoplile Travel, introduction and escalation oF 
tram service for the area, and the closing off and/or im- 
provemenc OL side “streets= in. various locations. 

ine (nasing® CuG Of pravave auto travel is only cogsipic 
CO Liner exvent that 2 reliable and attractive transit system 
is provided as an alternative. Such a system appears to be 
a combination of BART, MUNI-RAPID, Muni Buses, Cable Cars, 
Vaxie.sand GCowncvowa Trams. sueh a system would reduce the 
three diiferent types of auto travel found in the Market 
Street areas 1) intercity - BART and its eventual extensions 


or complements would reduce this travel; Oy inbracwiy = onic 
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type will be reduced with scheduled improvements of 
MUNI-RAPID, implementation of a Geary Street subway and im- 
proved links in the outlaying residential areas; 3) Local - 
the proposed Downtown Tram System will provide Cae tuy VS 

of travel. The appearance of an integrated system such as 
this, plus the fact that auto travel has not been greatly 
hampered during the years of BART construction, would indi- 
Gate that 1 1s feasible to restrict auto travel on Market 
Street in some manner. 

The actual phasing out of the auto would have to be done 
on a step-by-step basis, the size of the steps dependent 
upon the status of the alternative public Uransit eysvem. 
The first step, immediately implementable, would be to pro- 
hibit turning onto or off of Market Street at various inter- 
Bectione, au: rush hours, The hours of DrOnIbieion Could 
then be increased until ultimately there would be only cross 
traffic on Market Street (over certain sections). The pur- 
boce cf this 16 to provide the public traneit, vehicles 
(Muni Buses and Downtown Trams) with an almost exclusive 
thoroughfare (delivery trucks, emergency vehicles, and re- 
pair equipment must be allowed entrance also). It is pro- 
posed that a program of restricted auto flow be instituted 
from the Ferry Building to Seventh Street (where the new 
MarkeG Street will Ghange into three lanes). Coinciding 
with this would be the changing of Mission Street and Howard 
Street into opposing one-way streets, to compensate for the 
loss of Market as a thoroughfare. 

Also coinciding with the restriction of auto flow along 
Market Street would be the establishment of a Downtown Tram 
network. This would provide service from BART and MUNI-RAPID 
Stops to the CBD, the shopping areas, Civic Center, ‘vhe pre= 
posed Embarcadero Center and the proposed Yerba Buena Center. 
The trams would also service other areas in-between the 


above mentioned areas of concentration. Such a service is 
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necessary for two different, yet complementary reasons; they 


would discourage auto travel, and encourage travel on BART 
and MUNI-RAPID, 

Further complementing the first two improvements of 
phasing out the private auto and establishment of a tram 
mMetwork would be the closing off or improving of Various 
side streets near Market Street. This would enable Certain 
areas tO Wey Resthic led Solely to, pedestrians and’ publie vran— 
cit.) OUCH areas Might. vary from one-half block to several 
Hlecke =) rropoced.areas. To. consider for ether vclocine ont 
OP Improving (improving meaning reconstructing the stress 
in a fashion similar to the Market Street change by 1972): 


1) (Continue to block off Powell Street for the 
Cable cars, Wo vo Geary Street; allowing crocd 
flow on Ellis and O'Farrell streets, 


2) Close off Stockton Street between Market and 
OUpearpeli, and O'Parrel) and Geary for ehoppinge 
areas. 


2) The blocks of First Street and Fremont Street 
leading to the A.C. Transit Terminal would be 
StuiGaole DOr Crame Only a2 2404  Drane a ie 
Still iimportant alter the e@dventv-of BART. 


HW) Sansome, Battery, Bush, and Sutter streets might 
be Dlocked off or improved as they varerin 2 
Manor OrCLom Ob Tne faneancial wa strict. 


5) Stewart Street would be closed down if Market 
etreet were ever entirely closed to auto traffic. 


6) Various blocks in and around Civic Center (on 
MeAllister, Grove, Hayes, and Larkin streets) 
Malvade deal to. close off or imorove in “the 
eu ees, 


These are merely suggestions of possible streets and the 
foacipuluey or Closing down any one ©f them is highiy depen-— 
dent upon the development of the first two suggested improve- 


ments above. 


The Possibility of an Exclusive Bus Lane - Aseu- 
ming the buses Will continue to run on thelr present routes, 
We examined tie Oosel bility or an exclusive land for buses, 


either a temporary rush-hour facility or a permanent one. 
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Using data supplied by Muni, we nave constructed several 
diagrams (Figs. I1I-17, 18, 19, and 20), depicting volumes 
of bus traffic on Market Street, along with the average 
headways between buses (headway = length of time between 
arrival of buses at a given point). The volumes and head- 
ways change at those places where routes come into and leave 
Market. The variation in appearance of the diagrams is due 
to variations in routes at different times of day. 

The most frequent headway, 23 seconds, occurs during the 
evening rush hour, with the morning peak demand being LEO 
vehicles per hour, or one every 24 seconds. Two of the 
diagrams (Figs. III-15 and 20), depict the heavy-demand periods 
Bee eo isis and 3-6 P.M. buv excluding the peak hour in 
each case. 

We have searched unsuccessfully for some standard or 
cutoff point, in terms of volume or headway, at which an ex- 
clusive bus lane can be justified. Not having such a number, 
we proceeded to enable a further visualization of the num- 
pers involved here by the following Galeulation: Given 2h 
average speed (including stops) of approximately 10 mph for 
Muni buses, and scaling the distance from the Embarcadero 
to Van Ness at 18 blocks and 1.87 miles, it takes a bus an 
average of 36 seconds to travel one block. Comparing thas 
to our headway of, say, 23 seconds implies about one and 
one-half buses Located in one block at any one time. Thus 
we have some idea of the “density” of buses, and we can 
speculate as to whether we should have auto traffic in the 
same lane as bus traffic given these kinds of headways, es- 
pecially if the buses are stopping in the trarric Lane 2c 
Seit. 

Besides such bus travel it is proposed that about 75-100 
trams also serve Market Street alone in a manner similar to 
the SP to CBD link. Such trams could augment the buses, 


hopefully making it possible for the buses to make fewer 
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Pigure LLlL-17. BUS TRAFFIC ON MARKET STREET 
Outbound 4:45 - 5:45p.m. (peak hour) 
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Figure III-18, BUS TRAFFIC ON MARKET STREET 
Outbound 3:00 - 6:00p.m. (other than peak hour) 
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Pigure III-19. BUS TRAFFIC ON MARKET STREET 
Daoound (230 — 6:30a.m. (peak hour) 
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Figure III-20, BUS TRAFFIC ON MARKET STREET 
Inbound 7:00 - 9:00a.m. (other than peak hour) 
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Stops. However, these trams would also operate at a density 
of more than two trams per block, which, when added to the 
one and a half buses per block in the rush hour (along with 
the SP to CBD trams that use a section of Market Street), 
would make automobile travel during these periods impossible. 

Recommendation - Our recommendation is therefore 
to establish exclusive tram lanes during the non-peak hours 
for both passenger and freight/parcel delivery and pickup, 
These would be the outside lanes of Market Street, leaving 
the two inside lanes, one in each direction, for automobile 
use. This could be done by using rubber cones in a manner 
now used for reversible lanes on some highways and bridges, 
and by appropriate signs, Auto traffic would be restricted 
to the inner lane. Some problems associated with such a 
Sseneme are: 


1) Volume of autos being too large for one lane -- 
this 18 recognized, but 18 4 secondary congide-— 
Pations.compared: to that ior - op timiging: tram crea 
vel. 


2) Difficulty of right turns for autos -- some stch 
turns would be necessary, but they should be 
allowed only ina few places and perhaps by 
special signals. 


3) The possibility of overloading other streets 
with autos that would normally use Market Street. 
This should be checked if the plan is implemen- 
ced; cto see if 15 actually occurs, 


4) “Whe need of Some trams to overtake others, ije., 
to wise oun anes, This 16 a possibility... ole 
probably will be alerted by an increase in aver- 
age speed resulting from the tram only lane. 


During the peak Tush four times in Che morning and “even— 
ing, we propose that all auto traffic in the peak direction 
be prohibited from Market Street between Hayes Street and 
the Embarcadero, and that one lane be reserved in the 
MOm-peal dinectLon for revurm tram travel. Thus only one 
lane would be open to automobiles in the peak hours. 

RAORIeG OOseUD LLL oy would be. to have three, lanes in the 
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peak direction during the rush hour to allow for one Lane 
ef auto trarri¢ in thas direction. This would allow for 
the one other lane in the non-peak direction to be used 
for tram return as above. 

As stated previously, these recommendations are somewhat 
subjective and are based upon some unproven assumptions. We 
therefore recommend that this proposal be implemented on a 
trial basis au first (in the manner recommended previously 
in the section on future directions for Market Street), then 


extended or discontinued after it has been evaluated. 
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Ff, COMMUNITY SERVICES 


i oe Teleco Career POpOcal forsoan rane sce 
A health-care system for San Francisco should be de- 


Signed to provide comprehensive health care which is accep- 
taple and accessible vo most citizens, whether or noG dte3s 
financed through a mixture of public and private, alternatives, 
Several alternative proposals are presently before Congress 
Or-are Deine Tormulatved, which were mentioned in -aprler 
Section of the report; puv atv the presen’ time cnere vis mo 
indication which one will be ultimately approved or wien 
aporoval will bes forthcoming: The mixture. of publicsand 
privacve tacilities does not imply that dual wsysveme, sone for 
the wealthy and one for the poorer classes should be estab- 
lished, Rather, all segments of the population would have 
access and would accept private specialists and clinics as 
well as public health centers, emergency facilities, and 
hosel tals. “his would “include elimination of “the mum ira 


tine “means” 


test, because the system would be equally a- 
Vaca Lle tO atl: 

Care on a bocal) level would be primarily centered an 
the Community Health Centers, and expanded version of the 
District Health Centers (including ambulatory services), 
ang ene orivatce clinics. Obviously, ‘vne nealtn centers 
would be unable to accomodate the expected patient load, and 
therefore, the privately-operated facilities, such as Kaiser 
Hospital and the clinic system, would be expected to handle 
Some or the patient load. For those Unable to take advan= 
tage of care in the community health centers because of dis- 
bance, euc., care’ could be Offered in specifically designated 
private clinics under contract to the city. For uthe= more 
financially solvent segments of the population, care would 
be provided through their existing Diysucsanswas well at 
through the increasing number of private clinics and group 
practices. It would be unwise to expect a total shift from 
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ene eeccor to another; nor would it seem probable that the 
private sector will pecome fully nationalized or even com-— 
pletely integrated with the public sector-community health 
centers and hospitals within the next oO yrs. hater, e1ven 
the time span of twenty yrs., the private sector would prob- 
ably develop into clinics of physicians from several special- 
ties and group practices of physicians from similar fields. 
An expansion of the large "competitive cost-conscious" 
Heattnh olans, such as Kaiser, could also be anticipated, 
unless Congress chooses to institute a national health in- 
surance plan making a subscription to the Kaiser Plan un- 
economical. Utilization of the above-mentioned private 
facilities, whenever possible, could help fill some: of tac 
gaps in the existing health care delivery system and equali- 
ze the patient distribution between the available facilities. 
[ae wouoiie sector could therekone concentrate on serving 
people who could not obtain adequate care because of finan- 
G1al difficulties, and expand into areas where private facili-— 
ties do not exist or where the private sector is reluctant 
fo eevablicha itself. Lt could also improve care in ateas 
where the private sector does not provide adequate services. 
The size of the community health centers, the extent of 
their coverage to the community, and the magnitude of the 
staff would be determined by the needs of the area, ‘The 
system would be a flexible one; Hunter's Point-Bayview would 
have a larger direct-care budget than the Sunset and would 
have a large number of physicians in attendance at the health 
eenter. Residents of Hunter's Point do not have acesss bo 
health services and financial resources as have the residents 
of the Sunset area, which is 95% white middle class. Al- 
though direct-care clinics would be located in selected 
neighborhoods, certain basic services: would be ayailable in 
all sectors of the city. These would include matemity and 


child-care clinics, health, and pollution control sanitation 
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offices, health-education programs for the schools, as well 
as emergency medical personnel, who would be dispatched with 
the ambulance crews. In neighborhoods where community health 
centers are established, family clinics and facilities for 
the examination, diagnosis, and treatment of routine ailments 
would supplement the basic services. 

The community health centers would be organized on a de- 
centralized basis, situated in each in-need district of the 
city. Optimal placement of these centers would be in pro- 
posed local civic centers, where appropriate local municipal 
oriices would be bocated. This decentralization would ageist 
greater interaction and responsiveness between the residents 
and the municipal officials, Involvement of the community 
in Civie projects would also be a step toward decreasing the 
iikelinood of mass Vocal “rebellion” Segainst City offieciage 
and against government in general, as well as educate: the 
Local reos10ehus. co tne problems Gonrrontinge municipal worrs— 
Clals-, 

in the districts where centers have not already been 
Come vructved, or Where the “cencver 1c a vemporary “one (Gir 
only” Wocal offices), the community would have joint respon- 
Sibi ty Lor the planning “and the: construction of “The mew 
centers. In every possible instance, indigenous contractors 
Would be Wboilized and in all cases, the: constructiom awards 
Would Stipulave that local residents be mired and given 
On-chie-j,ob training while building the cerlter. Monthly fo- 
rums where local community froups can express their opinions 
ae Go chneir needs and the services they require in the pro- 
spective centers and also in districts which have existing 
centers would be organized. In addition, consumers would be 
represented on the boards of all the centers (approx. 40-50%), 
recognizing, of course, that proficiency and expertise in 
the problems of a delivery system would have to be developed 


4n these members. Unfortunately, as is often the case, 
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results are expected immediately without waiting for the 
people to acquire the necessary expertise. Consumer advo- 
cates ag well as legal-aid assistants would work with the 
poard and in the communities of familiarize the representa- 
tives on the boards and the people with the legal require- 
ments and the funding intracacies. 

Often consumer groups that are represented on the boards 
feel inhibited by their lack of knowledge in the field and 
their inability to argue effectively with the professionals 
on the board. To alleviate this problem and to engender 
more respect for the consume? interests, the by-laws would 
clearly specify consume? power and responsibility Pence 
site selection, types of services desired, hours of the 
centers, coverage in the community; etc.) and would protect 
legitimate professional prerogatives, especially the confi- 
dentiality of the patient-doctor relationship, the technical 
problems, and staff training procedures. 

Although presently there is little research and evalua- 
tion completed on the programe of the centers, there would 
be established a continuing research and evaluation effort 
at the health centers to improve and revise the services. 
Direct consumer input could be channeled into the evalua- 
tion process through the medium of the Forums and the con- 
sumer representatives on the poard. To be successful, pros 
fessionals must be willing to listen to and defer to $he ne- 
quests of the community. In this way, community desires and 
complaints could be incorporated into the system. 

The centers minimally would be organized for a population 
base of 100,000, although in certain areas (near San Francis- 
co General Hospital with its out-patient clinics for instance), 
the figure might be higher (300-400,000). The delivery sys- 
tem would be organized on two levels. The first level would 
consist of a comprehensive health-care program in the commu- 
nity, involving Public Health Nurses and Community Health 
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Aides, while the second level would be the community health 
center, which would be the direct-care facility in the 
neighborhood, 

The comprehensive health-care program itself would focus 
on the Community Health Aide, who would periodically visit 
the approximately 250 families (1000 people) assigned to him 
and be cognizant of the health and individual difficulties 
of each family. Each Public Health Nurse would perform bed- 
Sade mursins functions, health education activities, eve. 
for the families assigned to her and would review the work 
of the two Community Aides in her jurisdiction (approximately 
500 families. or 2000 people). There would be a supervisor 
for every eight Public Health Nurses (16,000 people) and a 
Puplie Healt Physician, aidedi-by a stari of three special — 
ly-trained nurses (maternal child-care, chronic diseases, 
geriatrics), two @anivarians, a statistician, an adminisure— 
tor and clerical help, would complement the aides and Public 
Health Nurses and oversee the entire program for the commu- 
nity (approximately 50,000). The advantages of this type 
approach would be that there would be a continual review of 
the health needs of all the families (especially pre-natal 
and post-natal care and communicable disease), even those 
who do not usually avail themselves of the facilities of 
the center. Bed-ridden patients would also have access to 
care, while a program of health education and, COrrecTyiom oF 
improper sanitary procedures could be InSpituced. in the Gaoie; 

Disadvantages would primarily arise from the organiza- 
tional and implementational difficulties and the need for an 
adequate training program for the Community Health Aides. 
The Community Health Aides would be recruited from the commu- 
nity, as would the Public Health Nurses if possible. (See 
Fig, III- 21 for organizational chart). 

The comprehensive care offered in the community health 


center would be family-oriented and personalized and would 
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250 families 
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Figure III-21. COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
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occur in an environment appropriate to the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. Each center would be responsible for 
the primary care of the patient and the referral of cases 
through completion. Emphasis would be primarily on the 
early detection of disease, health education and the preven- 
tion of disease, and the maintenance of health. Coordina- 
tion between the health-care program in the community and 
the community health centers would be essential, and there 
would be frequent (at least monthly) progress reports by 
the community aides to the center in their area. 

The community health center would use a team approach 
in diagnosing and treating patients. The team would con- 
sist of a physician, who would have ultimate responsibility 
for the patient, supported by a registered nurse, a psychia-— 
Erpicetor Peyenologisets anda public health nurse; ewe youl 


be responsible for the follow-up on the treatment and who 


would work with the community aides in the comprehensive 

care program to ensure that the treatment was effective. 

In cases where a language barrier between the resident and 
the cenvers’ Start Might exist, the center couddirely onethe 
Community ha2dce Go bridge the communications: gape] Taevaide. 
Could abeo acceiet both the’ resident and the center sevalti-=an 
establishing how thelr difrerent styles relate to the common 
neath Ssolucvion., ‘In addition, the Public Health Nurse would 
receive reports from the Community Health Aides regarding 

the general living conditions of the family (i.e., the econo- 
mic circumstances, the internal stresses in the household, 
the housing situation, etc.), which could be evaluated by the 
team, in conjunction with the Community Aide, if necessary. 
The physician (a general practitioner or internist) would 
also be assisted by a physician's assistant, who would per- 
form routine services, such as vaccinations, injections, ban- 
daging, ete. Applicants for these positions would be recrui- 


ted preferably from the impact areas. Ching clans, Suchas 
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pediatricians and obstetricians would complement the team 
when needed, while specialists in dentistry, opthamology, 
optometry, etc. WOULd be Ub EZed Lite, supportive role on a 
contract basis. The team would have available the services 
of a physical therapist, occupational therapist, and X-ray 
technician and would have access to a centralized fully- 
equipped health department laboratory which would be used 
by all the centers. 

Referral of cases to a hospital, which is the next level 
of care, would be reserved for the complex illnesses requir- 
ing special personnel, facilities, and treatment. The cen- 
ter would be affiliated with an acute-care hospital in its 
area, as well as have connections with the special units 
(burn unit, cardio-pulmonary walt, éte.) Loeated in. speciti-« 
cally-designated hospitals. For extended long-term care, 
nursing homes and rehabilitation centers would be utilized. 
Renovated hotels near the centers might be used For this 
purpose, although they could be employed as alcoholic and 
drug rehabilitation centers. The nursing homes, the rehabili- 
tation centers, and medical hotels would undergo extensive 
inspection each year to ensure the guality remains high. 

The community health centers might be utilized by the Univer- 
sity of California San Francisco medical students and facul- 
ty as teaching facilities with organizational ties patterned 
after the Denver model. As a further advantage, teaching 
appointments and staff privileges in the acute-care hospitals 
for center personnel would improve professional recruitment 
in the eenters, 

Procedures could also be established to allow for an in- 
terchange of personnel on the teams between the centers and 
hospitals, thereby enlarging the experience of the Starfers ; 
The knowledge gained about the bureaucracy and the problems 
of coordination would be invaluable to the team members hav- 
ing to deal continually with it (the bureaucracy that is). 
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Of course, this does not exclude the fact that outside per- 
sOnneljmight have to be calléd in on certain cases, but the 
coordination of these people into the structure should not 
be Coordi tricult,» In thesevent that: the centers need* to 
refer cases to hospitals outside their area or to specialists 
not affiliated with the area hospital, special liaison and 
contract procedures could be organized. 

A community mental health program would be an integral 
Component of the health-care system, with the initial eon= 
sultation and treatment facilities situated in the center. 
Only in severe cases would there be referral to specialists 
and facilities outside of the community. The mental health 
program would not in this manner be isolated from the other 
specialties and hopefully, the: popular stigma associated 
With special mental health clinics would disappear. As ex- 
plained to the patient, the health-care system in the center 
would besconcermed with the entire individual —-shis onysicau 
and mental health, as well as the effect of the environment 
On himiwei Psychiatric social workers would aid the profession 
al staff on the community health program. 

As detailed earlier, the community health center would 
Dewes Odlt. Of etne hocal. civic center complex; which would 
house the neighborhood offices of the municipal agencies 
(Aten, sthesepartmens of “cocial Sérvices, the sanitary in-— 
SpeGlOrs, "tne Nousing anspectons, the extensions of the 


Mayors sOLiLce:, etc.). Liaison would be established between 


these departments and the community health center, to ensure 
tThacede meatcal,~ problems arise, precipivated in part by de 

ficiencies in other areas (housing, social services, Seen 

they could be rectified immediately. The patient would not 

have to travel to several, locations in San Francisco to ob- 

Cote we DU. canoOUlLOmneaveraccess tO City officials onpe local 
Leveds, 


A computerized central information and retrieval, system 
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containing the records of all the patients in the health 
centers should be established to provide greater availabili- 
ep or intormavion: on the patient to the health professional 
and to reduce clerical costs. The system, for which feasi- 
bility studies have already been completed in New York, 
would consist of a computer information system, where all 
records of the patient would be retained, and individual 
consoles for the doctor and team members. All medical, team, 
and hospital reports would be deposited in this central file, 
enabling the physician to obtain a complete record of the 
patient. The hospitals, in turn, would receive not only the 
doctor's report, but @léo the réports of the social workers, 
community health aides, etc., which would be utilized by) the 
Mosorcal. scart. Outlets for this central’ tile would be loca 


ted only in the centers and the hospitals. To prevent the 
information in the files from being abused by external sour- 
ces, special electronic locks or computer numbers known only 
by the attending physician could retrieve the informasion, 
Tn adGition, a catalogue of all requests for informagion 
would be maintained. Nursing homes and rehabilitation cen- 
ters would have access to the files with the approval of the 
physician, 

Transportation between the centers and hospitals would 
be provided by the center, as would emergency service on a 
contract (or ownership) basis. The minibusses would operate 
on a regular schedule or on an on-call basis, depending on 
the extent of their usage, and would also be available to 
transport patients to the center from inaccessible areas of 
the neighborhood, Local staff, versed in the predominant 
language of the area, would be employed as personnel when- 
ever possible. Ambulance service would continue to be avail- 
able on an on-call basis, 

Day-care and nursery facilities should be provided at the 
center to allow mothers to bring their children if they 
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Cannovlen ford jorecannot, find a babpy=sitter. Every possible 
means Should be made to make the nurseries a congenial place, 
and not to frighten the mothers or the children. 

The private sector would be primarily organized around 
Broup prlactices “ol specialists from an Aandividual, fieldsor 
from several areas. Although the team approach would not 
be applicable in all cases, the Public Health Nurse and the 
Community Health Aide of the Comprehensive Health Program 
would be available for consultation in cases where the pa- 
tient came from a target area. Records from the Central 
Information System for those patients treated at community 
health centers would be furnished to the private clinics 
and physicians upon request via the center. The private 
physicians could also join the data service, if they so de- 
sire, Neports Irom private physicians for patients under 
the information system would be required. The private sec- 
tors! relationship with the community health center would be, 
Heveve., -pramarily “on a consultant basis orton ga Clacnce cic 
and treatment basis in the event the center is very inacces- 
Supleetor=the resident, of the impact area. 

in conjunction with the detoxification. centers for alco-— 
moLice- established in renovated hotels, .the city conld pur 
chase several farms or workshops where the alcoholics and 
ecGn.ets Can be taken Gare of While they are adjusting to 2a 
new life-style. The farms and workshops could teach these 
people skills needed to obtain employment and provide them 
with a greater sense of fulfillment. All produce and manu- 
factured articles would be sold to the municipal agencies 
ano vos co the public and all profits would be distriputed 
among the workers, to be spent on new clothing, room and 
board, etc. To avoid any complaints from the unions, the 
program would be explained completely and assurances would 
ge given that these farms are not meant to provide competi- 


tions oULlcre Crimarily organized for therapeutic purposes. 
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AA chougn 126 1s very difficult to estimate the costs for 
this health-care system, primarily because of the inflation 
and development of ever greater sophisticated equipment and 
treatment procedures, preliminary estimates reveal that an 
additional $20-30 million/yr. would have to be appropriated 
for health services in the city budget. Based upon data 
given to the researchers by the Department of Health, cur- 
rent spending is approximately $57 million (including the 
operation of the three city-owned hospitals). Maa svinedudes 
$2.8 million for the five existing health centers (excl. 
Sans Lary inspectors), $5.3 midlion for the mental health 
centers, $132 million for the mental health care contracted 
to hospitals and private clinics, S46.7 miulLidon or tne @eper= 
ation of the hospitals, and other miscellaneous charges. 
Although estimates are only tentative, the cost of each 
Comprehensive Care Program would be approximately $900, 000 - 
1ROCO,OOO for a 50,000 populataon area. A health cénvér for 
a similar-sized area (but geared for 20,000 patient load 
private clinics would hopefully pick up the rest) would cost 
approximately 153 million. The new proposed hospital south 


of Market Street would increase the expenditure by S526 mie 
lion for Construction; as would the ailcohohie and drug re= 
pabalitacvion farms and centers, Wir the heelth Centerssare 
required to treat a greater load of the community, expendi- 
tures would increase accordingly. (See Table ILI-27 for 
staffing of health program.) 
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Lablewt = 27 
STAFFING FOR COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Staffing 


Comprehensive Health Program: (50,000) 

1 Medical Doctor (Public Health) 
3 Nurse Supervisors 
3 Nurses (Specialists) 

24 Public Health Nurses 

50 Community Health Aides 
1 Administrator 
1 Statistician 

1/2 Physical Therapist 

1/2 Occupational Therapist 
1 Sanitarian 


1 Secretary 


Community Health Center (20,000 active participants) 
20 Physicians (1/1000) 
16 Nurses 


Laboratory Technicians 


Secretaries 


Psychiatrists 


Psychiatric Social Workers 


Psychologists 


I Wye) Wah Wa On) eo! 


Receptionist 


computer data band 


COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 


- intensive and post-surgical care 
- special units 
- halfway houses 


HOSPITALS 


- direct acute-care 


ERGENCY SERVICES 


EXTENDED CARE 


- rehabilitation 


ded - chronic disease 


computer screening, if ne 


nursing homes 
farms and hotels 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


ambulatory care - clinics 


contracts with specialists - Specialist clinics 


team approach - team approach, 


job mobility of team members We ieee 


- preventive medi- 
cine and health 
education 


consumer participation 


referral service; transportation 
network 


liaison with other municipal 
agencies 


preventive medicine and 
health education 


COMPREHENSIVE CARE PROGRAM 


2. Employment Services 
a. Social Development Center (SDC) 


An ultimate program for the handling of employ- 
ment institutional training would be the development of So- 
cial Development Centers. This proposal takes the following 
POrMm.. 

The Social Development Center is an ins tatuteonalized 
approach designed to teach trainable people to be self suf- 
ficient. Structurally, it will be located within a slum area 
with ready access to a large industrial complex, schools, 
and churches. ‘The complex itself will be almost completely 
autonomous with all living and training necessities provi- 
Gecenor with the exception of ichurches and dependent schools. 
Thissenvironment allows for strong control over the trainee, 
yet it allows some interaction with the local community. 

Me program ltsélf will work on two levele. Birst, cme 
@eaimeerwill) receive joo training to allow himself Gorne 
economically dependent. Secondly, he will receive exten- 
Suvespeychnological and social training to allow himselt ve 
a0a0u. co. 2 new role in society. Onlbly with both of these 
Objectives accomplished will the trainee be able to aseume 


Bae mere SCA CLO i nwOUr SOCLevy, 


i@ie, Gsky ene Cooperation 


i. Community Support 
Community support will be needed from many 


aepects. First. of ail, the SDC program must pe-colds to tune 
people of the community thru personal contact and other 
available communications media. For this, the active support 
of councilmen, policemen, social workers, teachers, clergy- 
men, newspapers, and other public service personnel are 
needed, Secondly, the SDC will need inter-program support 

in the form of: public schooling and religious services near 


the SDC complex. Higher quality services are desired, so 
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as to offer an incentive for uprooting from other areas but 
Stl teavoid antagonizine other«slum areas DY Ravine pblatant— 
LYSSVCCEVOreiecilittes.. As for vinterior aC aes aia 
would be inconsistent to have parents attending a progres- 
Sive institution while their children are faced with a 
Stunted environment. A third item for community Support 
concerns trainee housing. Public funds, by necessity, will 
have GO .Upport thescostsof pent while. the trainee: te.as 
the center. However, civic cooperation is needed to help 
protect the Crainee's property while he is away. This will 
consist mostly of close police surveillance. 


i nde trae 1: Support 


Industrial support Ws a vical factor imate 
Success of the program. SDC will depend on industry to a 
ereaver or lesser wergree for economic support, Jopee torso] 
geractates, vechnical assistance, and training support. 

The advantages for industry for their economic support 
Wil ebe through positive propaganda about. their plant, musi 
Prear workers Tor wactory jobs, end possibly a weduecion in 
corporate taxes. Many companies want to foster human develop- 
ment in various areas. in Denmark, the Carlsburg Brewing 
Company is a prime example. Theatre, art, and even medical 
iMetLoucLOns are supported by this company. As.a resuld,; 
Carlsburg enjoys the enthusiastic support of the city of 
Copenhagen. The SDC is designed to produce a well qualified 
worker, By the time he completes his training he will be 
Ceiinmuely "capable Or pert orming work 2h dite specialty, «and 
hey will aso bel andocvurinated with the right kand of acti. — 
tudes toward his work. This is a distinct advantage over 
normal job applicants. The federal, state, and/or municipal 
government may be convinced to lower corporate tax rates 
for Vndustries participating in the SDC program as a recipro- 
Celemeacure tor thie andustrys' financial outlay to SDC, 


PeROsu sy oe  eCOnturIbuUoion cron industry will be jobs. 
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The whole SDC program depends on industry making available 
enough jobs to accomodate the SDC graduates. ‘The majority 
of SDC trainees will prepare for jobs in a miniature indus- 
try simulating the operation of a large industrial complex 
in the local vicinity. Extremely close ties must be main- 
tained with this industry to ensure a stable relationship 
and continuing support. Every effort will have to be made 
to have jobs ready for the trainees in their specialty as 
soon as they graduate. SDC must work for as many advanced 
commitments from industry and small private enterprises as 
Ghey Cai. 

The major industry associated with the SDC will also be 
called upon for technical assistance and support training. 
Technical assistance will be needed in setting up the SDC 
mini-industry and also in organizing the course material. 
Training assistance will encompass guest lectures and plant 


VS ae. 


ec, Trainabie vs. Non-Trainable 

A large percentage of people today cannot be 
trained for an adequately remunerative job for either physi- 
cal or mental or age reasons. For these persons the SDC 
will not apply. It is for those people who can be trained 
that SDC programs will be required. The problem, of course, 
is where you draw the line. What factors are to be conside- 
red and where are the cutoff points. I cannot pretend to be 
able to arrive at such decisions, but I am sure vocational 


experts would be able to arrive at practical cra teria, 


dad. Curriculum 
The content of SDC curriculum is divided into 
four basic categories: 
1. Domestic training 
2. Psycho-social training 
3. soo training 
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1. Domestic training - The domestic Porvticn of the 
program will center on practical household cradniane, ors 
tue woman, thats "will ‘be cooking, housekeeping, and general 
homemaking. She will also take marriage and the family 
classes and participate in family counseling sessions. Sin- 
gle trainees will follow the job trainee program . 

Informal domestic training will be lead by the. floor 
counselors in the living quarters whenever useful. 

2. Psycho-social training - Psycho-social training 
will be conducted via the classroom and also by counseling 
dlecusslons, All trainees wilt participate in the different 
phases. Classroom training will include seneral soc lolocy 
and general psychology. Group therapy sessions, family 
counseling and individual counseling will comprise the re- 
mainder of the program, 

The general psychology course will be feared to the prac- 
tical aspects of the "sub ject. 1t should basically give the 
trainee an insight into why he acts the way he does. Sociol- 
ogy will point out to the trainee the outside social forces 
that he has acting on him and how these forces have affected 
Tait. 

With the knowledge gained in the psychology and social 
courses the trainee will be better equipped to participate 
in the group therapy and other counseling-discussion sessions. 
HeGewin  vnese sessions should be the crux of ¢hange.— Here 
ie Une self examination, the opening of personality for 
probing and careiul, constructive ‘change, Other activities 
at the SDC merely reinforce these basic changes occurring 
av these sessions, It is here that we need brilliant starr 
personnel capable of shaping calculated changes. Hard-core 
DGOtsee tone toe wel pe nnecded for much of this program; ow 
ever, qualified volunteers should be used whenever possible 


Cerhape ane the Classroom, 
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3, Job Training - Job training is a multifaceted 
area. Although the bulk of the job trainees will be placed 
in the mini-industry program, the remainder will be trained 
to be garage mechanics, garage attendants, cusvodians,sce- 
curity men, administrative typists and clerks, draftsmen, 
and other occupations. The mini-industry Wald be, sSecvaup 
functionally on the lines of a large industry nearby that 
has pledged to support the program. The industry will ad- 
vise on the physical plant at the center and.also, aid) a 
developing the industrial training program. LT OSs noeuaie 
sister industry might be convinced to donate some or the 
expensive equipment for the plant. 

The scope of the industrial program will include labor 
unions and corporation management as well as technical train- 
ing. The trainee will then have a picture of the indus trian 
organization, where he fits into this picture, and how he 
can best advance himself in such as environment. The train- 
ee should specialize in a certain skill but should also ice 
given experience in other jobs to help liberalize his atti- 
tudes and broaden his experience. Special lectures and 
real plant tours will be utilized to complement the program. 

Industry jobs like other technical training positions are 
Bisrened according Eo the trainee. prerercnces and the re- 
Suite of the Trainée Aptitude lest given the first day of 
the erainane® program, The industry should be able to .pro- 
vide enough jobs. of different difficulty to allow for the 
@itferences in abilivies of thé; trainees. 

Automotive servicemen and mechanics is another poten- 
tial area for large numbers of jobs. However, in the auto- 
motive business there are only a few areas to specialize in; 
car mechanic, station attendant, and car serviceman. An 
actual station will be located in the SDC technical training 
area; and in addition to maintaining the trannang aid auvo- 
mobiles, the SDC buses and other vehicles will also be 
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maintained. The instructor(s) for this area should be easily 
obtained from volunteer sources. I will not aveenot tTosout= 
Hine? thescurriculums for the three tYPSSs Of “Jobs in. this 
category; however, gas station attendant programs should be 
geared for the lower end of the trainee intelligence range, 
the servicemen toward the middle, and the mechanic toward 
the higher end. 

Another large training area will be the administrative 
field. The single female will be trained in this area, 
Trainees may receive training in one or more of the follow- 
Tees Ceae aly une, said ine pup liication, distributions dicea= 
tion, clerical work, and keypunch operation... A limited nun-— 
ber of males will also be trained in this area. Married 
women Wilh be allowed to alter their: programs with theacon-e 
Sent ol theirocounselor to cake Limited portions of this 
eourse., This is: a necessary measure and should be encoura— 
ged because it allows both members of the family to be capa 
ble bread winners and provides insurance should anything 
happen. TO tne saneband of the, family. Lt srateo, tnportanc 
not to. overemphasize this factor because the wife and mother 
have Lull time responsibilities: in the <pome. The SDC rdces 
provide the wife an opportunity that she would not ordinari- 
iy faves (buc , weven So, She must be 2 capable and =incwetuicous 
woman ounces, Doth her domestic. training and job training 
standards at SDC. 

Other wosciplesareas Mor job *itraining imelude: security 
Cuard, Cralcsmann Welder, carpenter, plumber, construction 
worker, and vehicle operator. Any specialized field should 
have a large enough potential job market in the immediate 
area fOr a. pervod. of years To,ensure, that. expensive. prograns 
are not abandoned and/or trainees are not denied adequate 
jos merlMme number ror areas in addition to three main job 
areas will be limited due to ceilings on SDC staff person- 


newmand erOoLexOenseSs dnvolved in setting up such programs. 
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e. Post-Training Follow-up 


By the time a trainee finishes his six months 
at the center, he should be a relatively Stable, selr sul- 
ficient individual. However, for many this new personality 
represents a significant change in -a very short time “span. 
This presents a distinct problem to prevent the individual 
from reverting back to his old personality haoascers @ alice 
program is geared to mold a new péreonali ty, nurture; 20v, 
then eradually allow it to exist by tse.) his concen 
ig realistic within the confines of the center. Buaoo: ei 
fect a permanent enough nouveau-personality toes vende seo 
real world environment ig much more difficult. Therefore, 
it is necessary to provide, as much as possible, DOsLeLve 
reinforcement for the trainee in his real world environment. 
It must be realized that returning to the social pressure 
of his old environment will reinforce his former personality 
in more ways than his new one. His thinking will be alien 
to his old relationships. And there will be a strong force 
pulling the individual into old habits such as group pressure 
enowconglvloned responce. 

Wiere are several ways that the SDC can help in this 
area. First, by periodic interviews with the trainee to 
reassure him of what his best self is and how to direct his 
life toward that self. These interviews on a more practical 
level can help the graduate solve some of the problems that 
he is coping with. Community workers and responsible citi- 
zens should actively seek out SDC graduates and try to form 
friendly relationships. Industry too, plays an important 
part by taking a personal interest in the SDC graduate. 
They can encourage him to actively participate in union ac- 
tivities and also befriend fellow workers of stable, posi- 
tive character, Probably the most important influence of 
the SDC graduate to befriend the kind of individual who will 
help him keep on a socially healthy, Self surticienu pace. 


Pee 


The strength of the positive reinforcement must be strongest 
Immediately Tollowing @raduation. Then the coercive ianflu— 
ence will gradually be reduced until the individual is con- 
sadered solidly reformed at which point the SDC. will sever 
formal-relations. 


f. Other Recommendations 
If the SDC concept is not adopted the following 
recommendations are proposed: 

Ll. erovide full-term training based conven indayi— 
duals need to prepare himself for a productive position. 
Coordination with private industry should be maintained 
SO that professional or semi-professional training can 
be contracted, The San Francisco Civil Service Commis- 
Sion has a program to prepare disadvantaged people with 
training Lor semi=professional positions such as social 
workers, etc. This type of program should be adopted 
by other public and private agencies , 

2, Establish child-care facilities near the train-— 
ing facilities. Since these will probably be disadvan- 
taged children, more than regular custodian care should 
De provided To avoid subsequent training of sthese yout. 

8. EStablish an agency which could be responsible 
for all the programs with unilateral funding Placement 
should be made on the basis of the néed of the individu- 
al rather than on a quota system. Employment services 
should be provided for all who need them. 

4, Adequate training should be provided to those 
who have difficulty with the English language. A con- 
certed effort should be made to reach the Spanish-speak- 
ing and Chinese-speaking members of the community. As 
an example, we present a case involving a family in 
Chinatown who migrated to San Francisco from Hong Kong. 
In Hong Kong the father was a successful physician, but 


Je mowea Low-level. elerk, Ihe father is prohibited from 
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taking medical examinations in English, and must work 
full time just to support his family. Teaching English 
to people such as the Chinese doctor would provide the 
community with skilled technicians. 

5, The quota allocated for the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram must be increased to handle Sidewor the welfare ee 
Gipients who are eligible for such services. This pro- 
gram should be available to all welfare recipients so 
done -ac, they are trainable. 

6. Methods must be used to approach and motivate 
disadvantaged unemployed workers. Jt is important 
that a willingness to hold employment be included as 
part of an employment service training /educational 
program. 

7. The Community Services community service complex 
has been recommended. Employment Service testing and 
interviewing should be conducted in these complexes to 
orovide thé full range of Services. special, individual 
problems could be communicated to service or health 
workers to assist serving a persons social and/or health 
needs. 

8, Employment service agencies must secure the coop- 
eration of industry and business to determine prime area: 
of current and projected employment demands. Cooperation 
is necessary to place graduates and trainees in jobs that 
are of high cag@aber, lt as simply not feasible vo trai 


people For occupations which are not availapile, 


Little progress can be made until the employment problem 
is recognized on the scale which it actually exists. Bene- 
fits exceeding cost of employment training are actually de- 
rived by making people productive members of society. A 
major barrier to the success of employment programs has been 
the lack of funds. To accomplish an effective employment 
program we must have unilateral funding and control of the 


employment programs. 
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3. Department of Social Services 
a. Preventing Welfare Dependency 


The department of Social Services should work 
with the local educational systems to insure that additional 
emphasis on vocationally and occupational oriented education 
be given students from troubled families. By working with 
the educational systems the Department of Social Services 
Should provide job training opportunities while giving stu 
dents the opportunity to do clerical, keypunch, and other 
occupational activities. 

Implementation of this cooperative venture should begin 
immediately. Summer employment commensurate with the stu- 


dents' abilities would be provided during the summer months. 


b. Rehabilitative Work for Aged in Care Homes 
During several visits to homes for the aged; the 

impression was gained that many of the elderly people were 
becoming "vegetables" and were simply sitting around await- 
ime death, Lt is felt: that simple, rehabilitative assembly 
fine on piece Work could bé provided to the aged on @ vyolun- 
tary basis to give them something to do. Such a program 
could be patterned after the program apparently being used 
by the pling. Not only would this. type of rehabilitative 
work provide the aged with something to pass the time, any 
imecome trom the sale or their products could be used Go 
assist in their maintenance. A eanteen fund could be estab-— 
lismeo iii each Mursing home So. that residents could afford 
Pome nmol fume suxuries of ite. We would like to see 4 teat 
trial of this suggestion coordinated by the Department of 
Social Services. If effective, the Department of Social 
Services should institute and continue to coordinate this 
program in homes for the aged. 

This program should be started as soon as personnel is 
Svea Lew oO Ore aniaaze end, Control the work @roup. If this 


type of activity proves to be socially desirable, then elderly 
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people residing in a private home could be induced to parti- 
cipate on a piece work basis. Added attractiveness is nec- 
essary for a care home to act as an incentive so that the 


aged have no qualms about entering the nursing home. 


c, Training Program for Staff 
It is recommended that the Department of Social 
Services immediately prepare a formal training program of 
sufficient length and subject manner to adequately train new 
technicians beginning their employment in the Department or 
are changing jobs by virtue of promotion or reassignment to 
a new position. 

To assist in the area of employing the hard core unem- 
ployed it is recommended that the Department of Social Ser- 
vices employ and train personnel from areas identified as 
having a preponderant number of people requiring social ser- 
vices. By employing and training such personnel who would 
work as social workers, the Department of Social Services 
could avail themselves to the persons knowledge of the area 
and these people would probably be more readily accepted by 
members of that community. Such a person would have advan- 
tages because of his personal contacts in the area and would 
be better equipped to visit many homes and assist those 
people in matters in matters of money management, family 
training, ete, Language barriers could be broken by these 
area personnel who would be assumed to understand foreign 
languages spoken predominantly in certain specified areas, 
such as Chinatown, the Spanish speaking community in Mission, 
etc, 

The employment and training of area personnel should be 
timed to coincide with the implementation of the decentrali- 
zation strategy presented below. 


i, Payments 
Standards of financial assistance should be 
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brought up-to-date and assistance eranve for all cateroriee 
Should be made sufficient to assure a minimum level of de- 
cent subsistence. More adequate levels of assistance have 
been found to reduce the incidence of health problems caused 
by malnutrition and the psychiatric problems 2g rowlne ou. .cL 
long-term, serious depravation. 


ii. Emergency Services 


It is recommended that money, food-stuffs, and 
rent orders be given to all of the people who indicate an 
urgent need for these commodities. Recoupment of any over- 
payment can be started at a later date if necessary. Provi- 
Sion should also be made so that enough money is maintained 


in the emergency housing fund so people can be provided with 
adequate housing. 


d. Chinatown and Mission District 

back of language. skilis is 4. barrier to ander— 
Standing welfare procedures. Fear of being deported and 
prior experience with other governments creates a feeling of 
concern among the people of Chinatown. To adequately serve 
the needs of Mission District and Chinatown residents it is 
recommended that at least 10 bilingual service workers be 
ecciened vo .cach of these aréas,.. A.drawback to. this propedal 
is the unavailability of bilingual service workers. 

An alternate solution would be to use bilingual commu- 
nity aids who are trained to the extent of assisting families 
in securing benefits to which they are eligible. (See section 
On, Dial=for=Hélp on the following pages. ) 

Concentration of social services should be focussed on 
the youth of Chinatown, some of whom are kicked out of the 
Toniiy pecauvce oO. tie practice of ostracism, These youth 
lack education and become unemployed or marginally employed. 

The wnecd tor child-care facilities is evident in both 
areas because often both parents are employed, but the family 


MICOne sooo uLrLlL Guatve low. 
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een -oOctany Dervices 
There is a definite need for services beyond 
Phe scale assistance. <A preponderance of evidence indicates 
families tend to deteriorate after they become dependent. 
This conclusion added to the premise thaw 4, majorey of (he 
welfare clientele are in need of social services indicates 
a real need for social services. 

Social Services in this context may be considered to be 
any purposeful activity that is directed toward helping 
families and individuals to improve their health, psycholo- 
erica, Tinancial, and social circumstances with the objec- 
tives of preventing further dependency, strengthening fami- 
ly life, protecting the welfare of children, and enabling 
families and individuals to attain personal and economic 
independence. 

An effective Social Services program has as its core 
social casework services. These include as direct services 
for rich and poor: identifying the social, psychological, 
and health problems and its causes; helping the elient recog- 
nize family strengths and resources for coping with them; 
helping to adjust attitudes when necessary; helping to under- 
stand and make use of the community resources available; and 
motivating the client toward self-support, self-care, or bet- 
ter family or other interpersonal relationships. iv may also 
include helping mothers who wish to work, but who should re- 
main home to care for their children, accept continued assis- 
tance and use it constructively. 

Social Sérvices should alee in¢lude referrals to and 
from psychological, health, psychiatric, nursing, housing, 
recreation, day-care, employment, homemaker, educational, 
and legal services. 


f. Decentralization 
It is recommended that the Department of Social 


Services decentralize its operation and establish district 
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offices throughout the area which would be responsible for 
dealing with the social needs of their community. 

the "process or decentralization should begin in about 
two years (1972) and continue for about five years until 
about 14 district offices have been established. These 
offices should be located in a neighborhood community center 
where all community services are available. 

On an immediate basis, however, personnel should be 
shifted so that any service can be obtained by going to one 
ocavicn withouy referral to another building. 

Of course the reason for decentralization is to provide 
Services which can be easily reached by any person residing 
ineany netehbornood within the city of San Franeiseco,, —In-= 
formation concerning this decentralization and a reorganiza- 
SLOn Wil Lt ollow:. 


g. Reorganization 
Assuming that the Department of Social Services 
will lose its responsibility for welfare payments we recom- 
mend, the following organizational structure. 

Separation between central and area office structures 
ie dindiceted om the organizational chart.(Fie,- Foo) 2 
Mio tceds Line’, 

ihe reorganization is designed to eliminate the present 
dependence of servaces by vype of program, e€.e., vo provade 
the tulle rance of Services au any Office. Ih terns ol Start 
develooment, work in the expanded areas should prevent bore- 
dom which can be associated with specialized tasks. ‘The 
divisions would function as follows: 

Administrative Services = Responsible for the “house-— 
keeping" duties, e.g., supply and procurement of supplies 
and equipment. Included are the necessary functions invol- 
ved With the accounting and budget aspects of an organiza-— 
CLON. 


Personnel and lrainine = Primary runetions of this 
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organizational entity 26 vo vecruLy, and otherwise handle 
employee personnel problems. The Staff Development Division 
will be responsible for caving or coordinating in-house 
training, Induction and classroom formal training would be 
the responsibility of the training division. 

Quality Control and Analysis - It is anticipated that 
this group would perform a sample quality review to detect 
problem situations which may require additional "on-the-job" 
training, ete. The Program Policy and Procedure DiVisTen 
should write manual additions and changes, prepare required 
work plans and generally be a staff arm of the General Mana- 
ger, (This is currently being done.) 

Apparently, little attention toward short-range and long- 
range planning has actually been performed by the Department 
of Social Services. Most of the reports which analyzed the 
Welfare problem have concluded that planning on the state 
and national level are very ineffective, or even nonexistant. 
It is anticipated that this group would serve as a model 
group to demonstrate the results which can be accomplished 
through systematic analysis. 

Operating Programs - At the centralized level, the Direc- 
tor has responsibility for the divisions dealing with special 
programs, EDP coordination and review of appeal cases. The 
key to the organization centers around the area offices. 

The personnel of these offices and new positions are as 
follows: 

a. Field Worker - A duty of this person should be to 
solicit speeches and appear before groups tO pre= 
sent an understanding as to what services are avail- 
able. Salient areas for presenting talks appear to 
be nursing homes, schools, private service organiza- 
CLOMS ECU. A person holding this position would 
also be responsible for advertising the services 


that are available by preparing human interest 
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stories for local publications (clearance of the 
area office supervisor would, of course, be necessa- 
ry). 

Complicated home contracts would also be a duty 
of this individual who will be classified as a 
Social worker. Establishing booths in neighborhoods 
to solicit those in need of social services when the 
occasions arise would be a specific duty. 

his person should maintain a working relation- 
Bild  Watiddeher district. Hetshould-Stoe a t.nurs 
Sing homes, private service organizations, etc. 
persedically to make public relations vicite to 
Keep abreast of current events, 

Under the present organizational structure per- 
Sonne! im thes Division of Community Services visit 
various communities. A weekly report by memorandom 
is prepared and distributed to the community group 
involved and to personnel in the Department of So- 
Cail perry ices, 

During the fiscal year 1968-69 these people 
pave. talks betoree,00O0 people in lee sessions. 
ney do not actively solicit talks however. The 
number of people reached by field workers should 
far exceed this number to make the communities aware 
of the services available. Since the Department of 
pocial Services will not be responsible for grants 
iMiwaid. abvertisement of their services will be“or 


@ greater necessity. 


Service Workers: (dr, & Sr.) = The division of duties 


between Jr. and Sr. workers should be based on dif- 
ficulty and the sensitivity of a case. Separation 

of duties would also assist in the promotional ladder 
incentive by placing one more "step" in the promotion- 
ale vLadder™; 
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Bligipility Clerks will*net be needed and could 
fill the Jr. positions. These workers must be train- 
ed so they recognize what services are needed. SBe- 
cause of backlogs and the existing pressure of ur- 
gent work, it was observed that service workers of- 
ten overlook problems, such as need for money-manage- 
ment training. 

Ce Expediters. Housing Coordinator - Hach area office 
should provide a person capable of handling an emer- 
gpeney fund sufficient to aid those who need imme- 
daate aseistance, AS previously dndicatved the one 
criteria should be need, even though some erroneous 
payments might result. This individual must also 
keep abreast of available housing in the area. 

Under the present organizational structure, a 
Housing Coordinator performs the function of loca= 
ting emergency housing as previously described, 

An automated billing procedure to the Federal 
Agency handling payments on a periodic basis would 
maintain this fund, These funds could be deducted 
from the recipients checks, 

Reorganization of the Department of Social Ser- 
vices should begin when the pending legislation can- 
cerning a guaranteed minimum income is effectuated. 
Decentralization will not require any significant 
change in the number of personnel. Cost of addition= 
al housing will be defrayed partially since the 
Department of Social Services is currently housed 
lie Leve Due ines. 

h, Dial-for-Help 
Many cities have instituted a program where a person 

in need of assistance can dial a simple telephone number to 
discuss his problem with a social worker. The social worker 
maintains a registrar of public and private groups and 
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assists the caller in locating the service he needs. Rather 
than to reply on the caller, it is the social workers respon- 
Sibility to make the necessary contacts and arrangements. 

If no, service is available for the type of need, a report 

is prepared to request revisions or additions to current 
programs. We view the service workers as PrOvVidime  cinas 
service for San Francisco as well as the functions listed 
under Social Services above, 

Some of the Dial-for-Help agencies employ neighborhood 
aids who are residents of the neighborhood on a full or part- 
time basis working in the area in which they live. These 
people assist those who are afraid or unable to contact 
public agencies. These neighborhood aids are able to calm 
these fears and put the people in contact with the agency 
supplying the service or the social worker in complicated 
Situations. Use of bilingual neighborhood aids in the 
Spanish-speaking neighborhoods of Mission and Chinatown 
would be beneticial ; 

i. Neighborhood Community Center 

We expect that the neighborhood community center 
district offices of the Department of Social Services would 
employ about 30 Jr. Service Workers and about 15 Sr. Service 
Workers. These people will be responsible for such duties 
as Dial-for-Help service, serve as representative payees 
for incompetent welfare and/or SOClal Security cliente, 

DIME provide the full range of Social services previously 
described. At least 2 or 3 service workers will work with 
Gnewlocal neath office Lo provide social services Tor those 
needing it as identified by the clinic. We recommend that 
close coordination be maintained with the employment service 
people to be aware of any assistance which they can provide 
Ce toab organization. 

An alternate proposal to coordination with the employment 
service would be to incorporate the employment training/edu- 


cation programs into the Department of Social Services. 
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Duplication of case files would be eliminated and the employ- 


ment training /education programs would have a Local Flavor. 
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4, Law Enforcement 
a. Recommendations for Police Programs 
Repeatedly in this report and in the Phase I 
and Phase IL reports which preceeded it, references have 
been made to the lack of community Support for the police 
and the need for more use of modern technology by the po- 
lice department. These are not unrelated problems. The 
principal reason for the failure to incorporate modern 
technology into the police department is lack of funds. 
dhe lack of funds reflects the lack of community support. 
ine Lack or community Suoport for the police was graphical= 
ly illustrated in the June, 1970 primary election. Proposi- 
tion I, which was heavily supported by the police department 
was defeated by a 3 to l margin. While dt is true’ that provo- 
Sitions requiring increased tax outlays were generally defeat- 
ed, the other money propositions were defeated by much smal- 
Ler mMoredinc. 

Thus, it°is clear that to update-police operations tach— 
nologically, the police-community interface must be improved. 
Note that the term interface is used, not police-community 
welations., This is to indicate that the process is one of 
Joining the police and the community in a@ conmon: effort to 
reduce crime. Previous attempts have been in the direction 
of creating community relations officers which -- being large- 
ly a political creation of the mayor -- have been unable to 
Unice community Leaders and the police in a@ Joint.-eriore to 
make San Francisco a safe city. 

The creation of this interface requires a two-prong 
effort, both efforts proceeding together. The police must 
become more effective in order to gain support for the po- 
lice programs. The community must begin to actively support 
the police. Presently citizens do not feel they are receiv- 
ine adecduate police protection. This feeling is well sup- 
Derteo yetne avarlaple statistics. Therefore, the first 
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section will deal with methods of improving efficiency, fhe 
second part will deal with methods of creating a communi ty - 
police interface. Some of the proposals contradict each 
other since the goals of efficiency and close communi ty 
interface create requirements for different modes of police 
operations. The goal of efficiency requires centralized 
single-function units within the police for while the goal 
of close community involvement leads to a decentralized role 
for the police. However, the joint goals are not mutually 
exclusive and it is possible to shift emphasis from one to 
the other. It may be that at one time or place, ef@iciency 
may be the more desirable and at another community, interface 


will take precedence. 


b. imoroving Police Operations 
Police operations are defined and limited by or- 


ganizational policies, available resources, and community 
attitudes. The formal organization must be so constituted 
as to effectively implement the chosen policies of the de- 
partment and to use the total resources available in the 
pest manner. A reorganization of the department is ehosely 
tied with establishment of a new policy which would take 
into account the questions of whether 1) the police depart- 
ment can be go established as to serve the needs and require- 
ments of the people, and 2) whether the police department can 
deal with prevention of crime. Such a new direction is felt 
to be a necessary way for proceeding through to the end of 
EoAas Cenvury . 
i. Police Reorganization 

The first step in establishing this new direction 
is the formulation of policies,’ @his tesk requimes fhe 
development of a systematic process by which important issues 
are identified, studied, and resolved. The "planning and 
research" unit should be given the manpower and responsibili- 


ty for the continual review of practices and formulation of 
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policies relating to the crime control and crime prevention 
functions. The creation of a research staff should utilize 
the special knowledge of experienced police oniieers, urban 
Sociologists, and legal advisors. The total policy effort 
Pom cNOWwn (tt el bees Plexibillty 1s a4 major objective 
in the formulation-of policy since over a DSRVCGd Ore time ac 
is possible to make a more comprehensive review of basic 
problems and situations than was possible at the time the 
policy was first formulated, Figure Ill-23 suggests an 
organizational form for the police department. Sound manage - 
ment techniques within this organization structure will make 
it possible for department heads to exercise control over 
the envire police operation. The chain of Command wil) be 
identi bbe ange supervision up. to par. This’tyoe of sorean— 


zation along with strong administration will make it possi- 


ble to reduce the number of police districts and will reduce 
the diversion of police personnel to special or administra- 
tive assignments, thereby increasing the number of men avail- 
BUS WOU sie as Ureet “Operatlones or the patrol divieion. 

The reorganized department could then focus on mobilizing 
to meet the needs and requirements of the people to improve 
apprehension of criminals, and to concentrate on the pre- 
Wetlea om of rCirime, “rolice Tesponse to crime ts antvlateo by 
one’ or two methods = police detection or citizen detection. 
The types of crime prevalent in the city are thoge which are 
ChelZzenmeaevected; Tor instance, automobile. theft; assault, 
PoOboery, rape, Curgilary, and murder are more frequenuly req 
ported than are observed by police on patrol. The police 
Ore woman .c Onceduence orzanized To réact to citizen complaince 


and employ primarily a reactive strategy and tactic. Hifec- 


Give: tTesponse CO this mode, the prevalent one in the city, 
Csvavlisnes tie redulrement for a command and control center 
in the communications bureau, and a dynamic resource alloca- 


tion and deployment technique that would allow distribution 
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Formulation and Execution of Police Policy 


Identification 

of need for policy 
as determined by: 
Court decisions 
New legislation 
Citizen complaints 


Analysis of crime and social problems 
Analysis of existing field practices 
ee Decision to review policy 


Evaluation of policy based upon: 
Court decisions 

New legislation 

Citizen complaints 

Analysis of crime and social problems 


Analysis of existing field practices Referral by Head of Police Department 
to Planning and Research Unit 
; Sea for study in cooperation with 


divisions and staff specialists. 
Execution of pclicy by fie!d personnel Z 
Controlled through supervision 
and inspection 


i; . Referral of findings to 
staff for consideration 
* Promulgation of policy 
To community through: 
Published policy statements 
Neighborhood Advisory Committee meetings 
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Figure III-22, FORMULATION AND EXECUTION OF 
POLICE POLICY 
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Figure III-23. ORGANIZATIONAL FORM OF POLICE DEPARTMENT 
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of manpower over the different areas based on the frequency 
of citizen calls according to a temporal and spatial pattern 


of crime reported. 


43. Technological Innovations 


The technology now available for application in 
three major areas of police operations -- records, communi- 
cations, and planning. Recommended improvements for San 
Francisco include a modern information system, a command 
and control system, and better radio communications. The 
computer based information system should include the follo- 
Wing funetions: 

* Manpower deployment programs for day to day 

operations. 


* Resource allocation for total department bud- 
Seving. 


* ©entral ‘wanted’ file for police patrer 
* Management analysis 
* Court case summaries 


* Storage, retrieval, and maintenance of records. 


A major need of the department is to upgrade the command 
and control operations with new equipment and facilities. 
A computer assisted command and control system could be in- 
Stalled in the base station to significantly increase the 
response to a citizens call for service by reducing the to- 
tal communications center delay. It would also make possible 
changes in hour by hour deployment as the crime pattern or 
bersonnel staffing changes. A detailed description of the 
command and control system is included in the Appendix. 

Even more urgently needed is a basic reexamination of 
the police command and control functions in patrol operations. 
Current operational procedures are not condusive to adequate 
control measures. While control measures are possible te 
implement without technological aids, the automated system 


allows very flexible monitoring capabilities. The location 
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Figure III-24. A POSSIBLE COMPUTER-ASSISTED 
POLICE COMMAND-CONTROL SYSTEM 
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and activities of any unit can be checked spontaneously. 
Records from the daily log are so easily retrievable that 
discrepancies between police and lay accounts of an incident 
should be Quickly investigated. 

While development systems such as command and control 
greatly improve the response capability of police and thus 
Gauge opponents of the police to cry "Big Brother", the in- 
herent monitoring capabilities provide a check against the 
tendency of some police recruits to let their conception of 
Butnoraty Get cut of hand. If the ordinary patrolman is made 
well aware of the spot-check capability of monitoring, he 
will be less likely to provoke incidents by harassment or GO 
spend an inordinate amount of patrol time in favored loca- 
WaLOnS’s 

In the case of communications, a walkie-talkie system 
could be developed that would keep the patrolman in constant 
contact with supervisors for effective deployment and per- 
sonal safety. New devices are available for patrol cars 
which allow license plate checks by the officer to the auto- 
mobile statistics files in Sacramento which will help in 


the stvolem.car problem. 


iii. Conventional Equipment 
More police vehicles should be purchased to in- 


crease the effectiveness of the patrol division. A fully 
equipped vehicle with radio gear costs approximately $5,000. 

A twenty-four hour shift of patrolmen costs the city $120,000. 
The estimate from field officers is that use of a car in- 
creases a patrolmans effectiveness by a factor of 6, ALS6; 

it appears that one man patrol cars can be used to good pur- 
pose for patrol with prior training and procedure, 

It is apparent from our presentation of the tradition 
locked department organization flow that the police depart- 
ment should embark on an aggressive plan of evaluation of 
its own internal operation and as a base minimum a 
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construction and maintenance of a written, updated policies 
and procedures. This function could be adequately performed 
with a properly staffed planning and research department. 

A major benefit to the department would be the ability to 
present more conclusive proof during budget nes ovuLavroms. Go 
Substantiate the increase in funding required in the needy 
areas, such as equipment. 


ec. Police Community Interface 
i. General Recommendation 
The first step in creating true police com-= 
munity interface is for the police at the line management 
level and the community at the organizational management 
level to begin to actively work together for the common 
Rood” or the city. This requires a selfless philosophy whien 
is presently sadly lacking on both sides. If, however, both 
eroupse truly desire to halt the decline of the city towand 
@ vast slum, they must work together. The present effort 
av Hunter's Point to create a racially and economically inte-— 
grated housing group cannot succeed unless the safety of the 
prospective tenants cen be guaranteed. Middle class white 
Americans -- or for that matter, middle class black, brown, 
or yellow Americans -- will not by choice live in an area 
where they feel they and their children are unsafe. 

Some communities have turned to the formation of area 
Pestaenv Savrole oO Drovide provection., This usually works 
well during 2 crisis. Youths are involved who would other- 
Wise be creating trouble; area residents do not seem to re- 
Sent che eroups ae they do police; and 4 Jarce number of 
men can quickly be gathered. This is not, however, and 
adeqduave long term colucion.. Without the clear crisis and 
danger, thespatrols soon disintegrate and day to day crimes 
are not reduced. In addition, abuses may often occur be- 
cause bully type people can easily integrate themselves into 
Such a group. Therefore, the community leaders must assume 
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the responsibility of creating support for the police. 
Concurrently, the police must involve themselves with 
the community. This must be more than the present day lip 
service attempt. The creation of a community relations 
group within the police force is not sufficient to develop 
good police-community relations. The patrolmen feel that 
certain officers have been given soft jobs and tend to re- 
sent the community relations personnel. The ghetto residents 
view the community relations personnel and the regular police 
force separately. Therefore, although they may develop good 
relations with the community relations personnel, there is 
no spill-over of good will to the ordinary patrolmen. The 
interdepartmental rivalry is apparent to the eommunity: Pre-q 
sently the community relations section is not considered an 
actual part of the police force. In conversations with work- 
ing level police officers it was apparent that they did not 
consider the patrolmen in the community relations section as 
working policemen (although this was never explicitly stated). 
Historically, the unit was apparently created in response to 
political pressure and has had continuous problems in commu- 
nicating with the remainder of the police department. Con- 
sidering that it has been almost ten years since the initia- 
tion of this unit, results should be visable by now, There 
are many indications that the unit is highly regarded in 
ghetto areas and that the officers have indeed gained accep- 
tance by the youth. However, the goal of reducing community 
NOostility to the police is: not being met, 


aa. .opeci ile £ropossis 
Obviously, there is no great push oy either the 


police or the community leaders to implement a true commu- 
nity interface program. tn order for such a program to suse 
ceed, there must be drastic changes in both the police and 
the community leaders. Pressure must be exerted upon both 


Sides. The ever rising trend in crimes must almost certainly 
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result in pressure from the community at large, but this 
pressure must be channeled if positive effects are to be 
pained. irom discusgei ons wien community groups, it appears 
that there are some responsible leaders who would cooperate 
if they were assured that the line police would actually 
DUS Such a Drogcran, 

There are several methods to exert Dressure vonmtuhe. polwes 
force. For example, allowing non-police to participate in 
the police decision process in the form of a civilian review 
board has often been suggested. However, given the present 
State of police morale and the present difficulty the police 
depatonenul ls experiencing an Controlling the roree, 20 does 
nob appear wise to introduce a further fragmentation of 
authority. Instead, a tighter actual police management con- 
trol should bel antroduced initially, This would pé,accompo= 
lished by giving “precinet captains increased authority and 
holding, them responsible ior thein districts, Presently 
men are shifted to new programs such as the scooter patrol 
or riot conditions without the concurrence of their precinct 
Captain, «Narcotics... Community relations, and, vice ofricers 
Operate an their areas but are mot under their control, 121 
tieaorecanct captain had. full control in his area, he could 
Chenercasonably ve hela responsiele Lor poor police work an— 
cluding poor community relations. If it were clear that he 
WOUMOSROCNCOntinue TO Dé a 0recinct captain but would be <4 
beauwcop ifshe. could mot meet: vuhe conmunity needs, he would 
be motivated to require that good community relations be- 


tween the police and the ghetto residents become a fact. 


iit. WiOuULVvavine Cracvrobkmen to Care 
A second approach to creating a good police-com- 


MUM ey aBerL Ace as CO mnelD the patrolmen to Dpecome Tnvolved 


with the community. The goal is to make the people in the 
COMMmpriCy aimoectabiby GO. tne patrolmen, thereby involving him 


Wiehe thetreigcercets. The officers who are in the communivy 
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relations unit almost invariably become involved in commu- 
nity problems and have good relationships with most. of the 
residents. During interviews with members of community 
groups, the community relations unit was repeatedly praised. 
In fact, the statement was made several times "we won't let 
Ge pigs On OUr curt, If there 1s trouble we call the commu- 
nity relations people but the pigs don't come on our turf!", 
Yet the community relations personnel was drawn from the 
resular police force, Possibly the type of individual was 
selected who has empathy with minority residents but it 
appears that the community relations unit members were initi- 
ally representative of the general police force. Why is it 
then that they have created such a different image from the 
regular patrolmen, in some cases becoming champions of the 
ghetto residents and even occasionally opposing the actions 
of regular police personnel? It is because the nature of 
their job and their segregated situation within the police 
force has broken them loose from the group and allowed them 


to create good relationships with community residents. 


ive. ‘Civilian ‘heyiew board 

It is apparent that the patrolmen as well as the 
ordinary citizens consider the police a closed group, sepa- 
mace £rom the rest of society, The reactions of Society 
and police experience tend to reinforce this attitude. Ex- 
amples to illustrate this are legion. When a Negro truck 
driver was shot by an off-duty police eificer, the anitial 
response was to arrest the witnesses. When a KQED reporter 
was roughly treated during a demonstration, the police report 
concluded that no rough treatment had occurred and that the 
police officers response was justified due to the foul lang- 
uage of the reporter. This was in conflict with the state- 
ments of five reputable witnesses including an assistant of 
the mayor. Thus 10 is. obvlouS that. the: police force, as 16 


presently operates, is a closed group which protects fellow 
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officers under virtually all circumstances, Many times it 
is suggested that civilian review boards De Created) om taac 
officers be disciplined by some group not connected with 
the police. However, any such Suggestion only reinforces 
the group attitudes and bonds the police officers closer 
together. Police punishment methods have never worked. 

In order to chance police practices, police attitudes must 
be changed. 

The most effective method of creating this involvement 
is to make policemen part of the COMMURATY .. Dart or the 
educational system, part of the health System, and part. or 
the social work system. It must be emphasized that this 
concept will preempt a considerable portion of police Gime 


and will also require more highly trained and educated patrol= 
men. 


v. Police as Educators 

In the Los Angeles Sheriffs Department, police 
officers teach in the school classrooms DEC SO sau arcane. 
Bonds between police officers and students are created which 
involve the officers with students and students with law 
OLA Cers.) ovudents-aleo.can participate: in programs where 
whey (ride ain police cars and actually observe policemen at 
work.” Im Concrast, the Sam Francisco police department 
yearly Sends officers into the schools to deliver a short 
talk on becoming a policeman. The most pertinent comment on 
Uae is that of a youne Mexican sang leader im the Migeton 
area - "Oh yeah, they send this guy in, he talk about be- 
coming a cop. He say you have to be 5' 8" and speak good 
Higiiehwandepess this test. Hell, I don't know mo one lake 
that. Besides, who'd want to become a pig anyway." Obvious- 
lve Geom Oliceotiicer 18 (oO veach, im high school or junior 


nigh he must have more than a high school education. How- 


Student and the Law, Los Angeles County Sheriff's De- 
parvument. 
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ever a college graduate who is given special training could 
teach a high school course in civics or social studies. 
These police officers would be almost forced to identify 
with their students and would undoubtedly be much less apt 


to use physical harassment on youths. 


vi, Police as Health and pafety Or1ricers 
A second method of involving the police in the 
community is to redefine a portion of their role to be that 
of protecting the poor and uneducated from abuse by landlords. 
The comment was made to us that, "the police will shoot a 
kid for stealing a lousy five bucks from a store but a Lande 
lord can let the furnace go out, five people catch pneumonia 


' A letter which formalizes 


and die and they don't do nothin.: 
this eomplaint is contained in Appendix Tll-2. Hsesentially 
this is true, but these have been instances where the police 
harassed the city inspectors into checking on building code 
Vaolevions., Lif the police undertook the function of eniove 
Gine building codes the following results seem Andicated: 

(1) an image of the police as a protector would be fostered 
among minorities and the poor, (2) hopefully the police would 
be cConsideraply more erricient and Strict than the city ian— 
Sspectors and would eliminate hazardous conditions and there- 
by alleviate many of the housing problems, (3) the police 
would see ghetto residents as victims rather than lawbreak- 
ers, and (44) the police would meet ghetto residents ona 

new basis and become aware of their problems. It is hoped 
that a feeling of relating to ghetto residents would be 
generated and the police would feel themselves to be a part 
of the community. It would be necessary however for police 


to actively enforce the codes to generate these effects. 


Vii, Police as: Parole Orricers 
Presently the State Board of Corrections main- 
tains parole officers who monitor the actions of released 


convicts in the community. The San Francisco Sheriff's 
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Department has one or two men who help prisoners obtain 
Jobs and try to help prisoners with personal problems. One 
of the key areas in crime prevention is reducing recidivisn. 
The current efforts are not sufficiently successful in thie 
area, There is no panacea for recidivism but using police 
officers as part-time parole officers would be a foreward 
Step. First, police officers are aware of the problems in 
the areaa and have a feel of the community which would help 
them to spot incipient problems of parolees. cecondly- 
their role as parole officers would force the patrolment 

to regard lawbreakers as persons rather than as Stereotypes. 
Finally, the patrolmen would see the problems which are 
faced by excons and presumably develop a better attitude 
toward them. In their new role ag parole <efiicers the wee 
rolmen would also work with prisoners in the county jail 
prior to release to help them solve the problems whieh cau 
sed their offenses. Here again a more highly trained police 
officer is needed. The officers who undertake this parole 
agent function would need training in social work or perhaps 
psychology. ‘This could be accomplished either by reerua vine 
UDis typeof individual. or by dintensive: training atte: join- 
Lie thee once: 


Vidi Folice as Hecreational Orticers 

Poliee presently function as recreational ornne 
cers through the PAL program. However, our conversations 
with Mission, Hunter's Point, Western Addition, and Sunny- 
dale have indicated that the present program does not 
create good community relations for the police. It appears 
Ghat a00ve age wwelve there is Little interest in sports 
programs among the young men. Thus at the age where crimi- 
Dele ny OLvemenu Usually Degins, Triendly Contact with the 
police is lost. The most compelling interests seem to be 
automobiles and dances. The police would get more return 


on their time and money investment if they sponsored drag 
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races, auto mechanic class, NRA rifle clubs, and dances. 
Although there is much public resistance to some of these 
activities, these are the activities which teenagers are 
interested in. Members of a girls club commented on the 
heavy attendance at their dances where records were played 
and soft drinks sold even though an admission charge was 
made. 

These recommendations will require a larger police force, 
and police with more specialized training. A greater effort 
to hire officers with more empathy for the community should 


be made. 


dy. soetver holicemen 

Aoereater effort. should be made to hire policemen 
from Negro and other minority groups. The hiring practices 
of the police department are not discriminatory, however 
the low education level and juvenile arrest history of many 
Negroes prevent them from serving on the police force. 
The requirements should be carefully reviewed with the 
thought of eliminating any unnecessary requirements. A work- 
study method of entry should also be initiated. The police 
cadet program should be expanded. It appears that if police 
duties were separated into classes, the requirements could 
be LéSs stringent for some classes, 

The average three month period through the civil service 
system must be shortened to reduce the very high minority 
drop out rate of people who cannot go unemployed for that 
long a period of time. The department should also recruit 
in the colleges which will work towards the aim of promoting 
all personnel with general enforcement power have paccalau- 
reate degrees. 

Recruitment of these different types of people could 
fit in with a redefinition of basic police functions which 
would be divided among three kinds of officers, the "commu- 


nity service officer,” the "police affair" and “police aacne | 
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(See Fig. III-25). 

At present all entry into the pOlLees Torce 15. at tiem sane 
level. Provision for entry at higher levels should be made. 
The only area of the police force where Selection teecone— 
what arbitrary is the promotion to inspector rank. Formerly 
this was used to promote "heroic action," it is presently 
being used in some cases to promote Negroes to higher posi- 
tions without the necessity of them Passing tests.) Bnew ac 
spector rank or "police agent" should be the most trained, 
highly educated group in the police force, This area appears 
to be a natural one for entry of college trained personnel. 

There should be considerable more ULa aan | Vie ou mom 
and tactics for controlling demonstrations. Particular 
emphasis should be on non-violent means of control. With 
the present political climate it-is.vitally Necessary “thaw 
Police have expertise in this area, “The impact on police 
community interface has been unfavorable for both sides due 


tO Improper training. 


oc ones lon 

The foregoing recommendations will require a 
major restructuring of the police department. It will be 
Gitticult vo realign the police Poree toward these new @oalle. 
Many of the long term officers will experience great diffi- 
culty in redefining their roles and remodeling their opera-— 
tional methods. A great deal of training will be necessary. 
It would also be desirable to initiate an early retirement 
OmOseaintSO Una t tne (OlTicers Wino are Unable toe aquuey can 
teave rather than be Forced cto stay and create a2 constant 
problem. Jt would also be helpful to reduce the advantage 
Ot conor Luy, Inve Oromouronis., Presently, too much werent is 
Si vem vor lengiy of service In promotional areas. Reducing 
this weight would allow capable individuals to rise faster 
and thus they would be more likely to remain on the police 


force, 
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To reduce crime, the conditions which cause crime must 
pe eliminated, Presently, all the causes of crime are not 
known. In general, some environmental and personality de- 
fect-is anvolved; although usually other persons from the 
Same environment do not become criminals. Certain social 
CONG ULONS SUuchivas: poverty,. poor education, poor home en= 
vironment, and crowding, are known to be related to crime. 
Thus community requirements such as improved living condi- 
tions, improved educational process, and a stable economy 
with adequate employment opportunities are part of the po- 
Iiece-crimer plcuure., .Litorvs: to. eiirect these. social coaks 
WoMlnearls Ome due eerie.) bie in add Tthoneiinenta . is wellness 
Pavercoaws healthtservaces were avallaple, (pact heularnin tuo 
ehildren and young adults, criminal tendencies would be 
Sen Muernem ceduced: 


fGieis Possible that a surficiently enlishtened society 
would have a minimal crime rate. However, this state is 4 
fantasy for the foreseeable future. Since 1960 there has 
been a sharp increase in crime throughout the United States. 
ine reasons Tor this inerease are unknown and only 2&2 few 
possible causes have been delineated like the ones listed 
above. It has been suggested that the increase in the per- 
Cencace or the opulation 2, the under 55 age group has 
eaused some of the increase since this group contributes 
Gisproportionally to the. criminal population. The perniie- 
sige wearing of chiddren was also been indicated as 2) possi — 
blesContribuver, However, an adequate explanaticn for the 
exvuenu OL mine 2ncreace has nec been proposed. 

Moreover, indicavors point TO tncreascd crowding, ain cin— 
creased distance between the poor and well-to-do, and con- 
tinued social unrest. It is assumed that the "war on pover- 
Dye fen sisiees. “hat there will.continue to be a. poor 
and uneducated class with a concentration of minority races. 


In a study made by Harman, Markley, and Rhyne an attempt was 
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made to develop a predictive function from history; Their 
work pointed to some disquieting predictions of unattractive 
life styles for the future, including a very real possiblity 
of the emergence of authoritarian forms of government of 
either the right or left. Seven decision states which gener- 
ally preceed a revolutionary state are listed in the Appen- 
dix. At present, society seems to have progressed further 
into these seven states than it had at the time the study 
was published. Even though a continuance of current life 
styles may be plausible, the next twenty years will be 

years of crisis and it cannot be assumed that crime rates 
Will decrease, Rather; the rolé of the police Will be more 
Aarricult, Police authoritarianism could TPurther ecucourage 
the revolutionary element by means of the action-reaction 
cycle discussed earlier in this paper. On the other hand, 
the mere maintenance of order may consume such a preponder- 
ance of police time that little time will be available to 
pursue preventive and social endeavors. 

Nevertheless, the recommendations emphasize the need 
for police to take time for social and community: involvemenv. 
Two types of recommendations are presented: (1) social recom- 
mendations to reduce crime principally be creating a redefi- 
nition of crime and (2) recommendations of police programs 
which would make the police force more effective in preven- 
ting crime and in solving crimes which occur, 

We recognize that these programs will be only mininaiay 
effective in reducing crime. The recommendations of the 
housing, health, transportation, social services, and other 
committees offer the only real hope of reducing crime, This 
was recognized by the 1967 Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice. "While it recommended imme- 
diate steps to upgrade the Quality of the police and their 
methods, to revise outdated court Systems and to improve 


correctional techniques, it repeatedly stated that a lasting 
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Solution would require widespread recognition of basic mat- 
ters that had long been overlooked or ignored and the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program that would take as much 
money and understanding as a nation could muster."* In the 
absence of such a program our recommendations should reduce 
the fear of crime and permit the police to work more effec-— 
Gavedy, 

social Recommendations - Presently our society is 
imea state of turmoil and changing moral standards. Some tof 
tmecwiImerreetavenecse or the police 1s dueo to their mandace 
to enforce laws which are not supported by the community. 
ius clear tnay more thought cugit) tobe eiven co tne e1= 
fects of Laws before passage. Legislators often respond to 
an outbreak of some type of behavior by passing laws quick- 
ly in an emotional framework. These laws usually are poor 
laws. Laws ain the area of an individual's private life 
Should be very carefully considered and reviewed since moral 
Standards presently change much more quickly than laws, 

There is evidence that our present laws regarding mari- 
Woanea, romosexualivuy, alcoholism, and gambline ares variiady 
unentrorceable and do little to lower the rate of these offen— 
cco, Virus and elconolism problems should be treaved as wnecalun 
Droolems end mot-as Criminal ‘oftensées.. Studies of the ce- 
Sirabilivy of Veguslating an individuals morals should be 
mece:, 

Many of the laws regarding welfare recipients lead to 
unnecessary police-community friction. For example, a wel- 
fare regulation prohibits a woman receiving welfare from 
having a child over eighteen in her home. Since typically 
these children are school dropouts and unemployable, there 
fe literally no place for them to go. The mother meeds the 


Welfare, butc cannot throw her children out in the Cold sehe 


“The Hear or Crime, Richard Harris. (Frederick F. Prager, 


Publisher, 1969). 
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and her children then see the police as tormentors, not as 
protectors. Another unreasonable regulation was to discon- 
tinue welfare if an able-bodied man resided in the house- 
hold. This often deprived children in welfare households 
of a needed male image and father figure. some thought 
should be given to the workability of regulations before 
they are legislated. 

The vehicle code laws also appear to lead to unnecessary 
poli@é-public friction. Often the only contact between law- 
ful citizens and the police is when the police are asked to 
solve a crime against them and when they are given a ticket 
by a policeman. There is no evidence that traffic tickets 
improve driving habits. In addition, these offenses clog 
Ene AOwer court system. In fact, if most citizens.did not 
simply pay the fine, the courts could not process them. BxX-= 
Gept for hit and run, reekless driving, and other offenses 
of an extremely serious nature, compulsory driver training 
and re-education should’ be used instead OF finés, Follies 
would hand out notices of unsafe driving practicés and after 
several of these the person would be required to attend clas- 
ses to improve his driving habits, 

As we implied throughout the description section of this 
report; Fulfilling community needs and requirements ds the 
primary goal of the proposals presented here. A change in 
emphasis of police roles must be effected whereby the police 
image is transformed from a symbol of unsympathetic authori- 
ty who appears only after a crime is committed or peace dis- 
turbed to one of responsible interest in community affairs 
so that crimes and distrubances are prevented. Concurrently, 
the community itself must réalizée Lts responsability in che 
maintenance of order and justice; A secondary goal of the 
proposals is the upgrading of the police and their opera- 
tions. Perhaps the most outstanding community need for po- 
Lite service is the reduction of Grime and the eubsesqucic 


alleviation of the fear of crime, 
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5. Education Recommendations 

1. A program to eliminate racial imbalance in the 
San Francisco Public Schools should be implemented at the 
earliest possible date. A very Promising solutnonetousne 
problem of racial imbalance in the school district; andmper- 
haps as a model for other urban districts in the Ne ic hon, ass 
the "Elementary Educational Complex." The implementation of 
such a program throughout the district or another one that 
would "eradicate racial, imbalance 6 of the highest education- 
al priority for the San Francisco Unified School District. 

2. At a time when increased numbers of citizens are 
requesting opportunities for increasing their Parvielvaticon 
Hits. Overnance sor spublic dnecitutions, 1b would pe appro- 
priate for the San Francisco Unified School District to 
Study and, nopefully, implement changes in the structure 
ends governance of =the Schoolsdastricts, «White retaining the 
present school board as the central board, local community 
boards could perhaps be elected which would be granted sub- 
Stantial amounts of authority for the particular schools 
under their care. A community controlled school unit should 
Probably nor Dessmaller than a high-school withei te *teeder 
junior nigh schools and elementary schools. 

3. The development of a system of "community schools" 
thae truly served the needs and desires of the neighborhoods 
in which they are located would complement the community 
Couvrol recommendation, Ine community school would be the 
Hub Ores VarLevy oGlsecucational, health; welfare, clinical, 
SuplLoynene. Childcare, Treereati onal and-otner conmunity in— 
vere @Clivirgies. 

4, Extensive expansion of present bilingual educa- 
ton programs so that the meeds of all students and adults 
are met.: These programs should be conveniently located in 
areas of the city that will be readily accessible to those 


in need of the service. 


ile 


5. An extended school year, which is well on its way 
with a substantial summer program, should be more highly 
developed. More efficient use of school facilities, longer 
employment and increased salaries for professional staff 
along with the remedial, enrichment and recreational pro- 
grams for students are among the many reasons for this long 
overdue recommendation. 

6. Occupational-vocational education must be expan- 
ded in a greatly needed effort to alleviate at least a por- 
tron eer the high dropout rate in “various: high schools? == 
Sicmii parlicularvanone racial minorityrand: Low soci o-econG- 
mec students. 

7. A systematic program to replicate those quality 
education components now present in various individual or 
small groups of schools should be implemented. There are 
many excellent educational programe in various schooleithast 
SHeulLd be ol rered Cn#e district wide basie. 

8. A massive program of rehabilitation and new con- 
struction of school facilities is needed immediately and for 
some extended period of time in the future. The physical 
plenb of most of the San Francisco Public School System is 
in need of modernization. Many buildings are in poor physi- 
cal condition and most were designed before the advent of 
new teaching methods and techniques which require greater 
flexibility of use of space and materials. The reconstruc< 
tion ef the physical plant of the public schools also pre- 
sents an opportunity to help deal with social problems, such 
as racial imbalance, as well as to meet educational and 
facilities requirements. 

9. Financing of the San Francisco Public Schools 
needs to be changed to enable the district to conduct its 
necessary educational programs. It is doubtful that sub- 
Stantial increases in either local or federal funds is real- 
istic. Therefore, greater attention must be @iven toxposei= 


ble ways of increasing what has for the last few years been 
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a decreasing share of elementary and secondary educational 
costs at the state level, 

10. The substantial resources and general public 
Support that will be needed by the publie Schools Ane tre 
future will only be secured and maintained by a much more 
Sophisticated method of accountability than is presently in 
use. Implementation of a program of soundly developed and 
easily understood accountability will be an essential re- 
Sponsibility of and benefit to the school board and all ot- 
hers interested in the public education entveroriree: 


a. Racial Imbalance of San Franciscos! Public Schools 
The public schools of San Francisco are becoming 
increasingly segregated. Beginning with the Stanford Research 
Institute report of three Years 220 and MUmMerous CtUhere tos 


have followed, there have been a number of proposals submit= 
ted to the San Francisco Board of Education which have out- 

lined various alternatives that would achieve partial or vo-— 
tal elimination of racial imbalance in the public schools of 
the district. The development of the "elementary educational 


complexes" 


has been the most feasible plan for a comprehen- 
Sive- integravlOn ellort Tor 2 rou oL elementary Chocle. 
This pattern should be replicated in other areas of the CLuy: 
in order to achieve a satisfactory level of integration for 
all elementary schools of the district. With the achievement 
of integration in the elementary schools of the CRESNG OGG. 

Une Orawing “ot avlvendance boundary lines for junior ang een— 
1Or DiuzweechOols, “A POSitive, workable plan for deseésrega— 
CLOMmmOr eekly bine Ssenools in the San Prancisceo School District 


Ve QOurcnily or San educational bign pricrivy bub Lt will ales 


pe nie reasanegiy necessary in ordér to satiery court and 

JUG eiat iean@aves;, vo say nouning of Satistying the human 
desires of and moral responsibilities to the large segments 
of the population directly affected. 


Palonigounmy lett tcatrom £or the elimination of racial 
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imbalance in the San Francisco Public Schools is not the pur- 
pose of this document. Suffice it to say that this macuer 

is covered sufficiently well in judicial and court decisions 
and educational, social and psychological research. The 
point to be made is that the district has a problem of racial 
imbalance that ig becoming more rather than less serious and 
the Board of Education should act in the most expeditious 
manner to alleviate the problem. 

It must also be acknowledged that racial imbalance will 
never be satisfactorily resolved until the housing patterns 
of the city are such that each neighborhood will be multi- 
racial. There are various public agencies that can exert 
supstantial influence and authority to eliminate present 
housing restrictions which effectively prevent the develop- 
ment of multi-racial communities. These facts and the prob-= 
femme of the housing situation do not juetify delay of inple= 
mentation of the best methods known to achieve maximum fea- 


Slope erac.al pedance ay Che present time. 


be mducetional Equality euality 

Any discussion of the future of the San Francic= 
eocliisticd echool District would bé far from complete Bese 
did not include information relative to the educational com- 
plexes that have received a great deal of study during the 
past three years. One of the complexes is to be implemented 
in September 1970. The San Francisco Unified School District 
is embarking on one of the most exciting programs ever con- 
ceived for its schools. The Board of Education has accepted 
a bold and innovative approach to providing educational equal- 
avy and quality, 

The development of the educational complex in San Francis- 
co had its genesis in 1966 when the Board of Education em- 
ployed the Stanford Research Institute to determine ways in 
which racial balance could be improved in the San Francisco 
Unified School District. Out of the alternatives presented 
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by SRI, and the inclusion of the dimension of quality educa- 
CLOnVUO stator racial integration, the Superintendent of 
Schools presented a series of recommendations that evolved 
into the educational complex. Effort was made to seek aCe. 


and ethnic balance and an integrated educational experience 


im Che context of the highest quality or educationrronm ail 
Students. 

San Francisco is on the one hand unidue and on the. other 
Lieto wuyprcal.. lp the firs. inetance ices high residential 
concentration of minority people includes Orientals, ppanien 
Surnamec and Negro groups. Bilingual problems for large 
numbers of Chinese-speaking and Spanish-speaking students 
reflect unique educational needs and have led to the develop- 
ment of intensive programs of bilingual education for large 
numbers of these children. Negro parents have insisted on 
anew innovative model school for their children to be buiis 
im their own area, reflecting a renewed intérest im cultural 
and ethnic values and the kind of excellence in education 
whieh hopetully will attract parents and childrén of ocner 
races vo their school and neighborhood. 

Recent years have witnessed an increase of minority 
population, and ain aréas in which they reside, causing ef= 
Forts tO improve racial and ethnic’ balance am the schools 


Go become more dirricult. There’ tse"a need to Stabiliaze the 


ra) 


DOpuUlavLon and, 11 Possible. attract. the return of Tamilies 
from suburban areas to the city where they and their child- 
remy can have tne advanvaces ol outstanding educational pro— 
Crame, cal Ureanecrscois typLcal Of ar Urban complex in 
Ciel Lee svudents: and majoriuy end Minority @roupS respond 
Co cnange and@ vo new stimuli pretty much a8 their counter= 


parts do elsewhere in the nation. Therein lies the hope for 


the future. There is reason to believe, on the basis of re- 
eent experience and research, that the achievement and indi- 


Vries sOCLAL MaLurLEy of youne people rise as a 
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by-product to integration. 

The San Francisco Board of Education adopted a policy 
statement on integrated quality education on June 10, 1968. 
The Board in taking this important action recognized the 
responsibility it had to exercise leadership in the develop- 
ment of policies and programs leading toward improvement of 
Quality education through orderly integration of its schools 
and with due consideration given to concurrent sound educa- 
tional approaches and any unique problems of San Francisco 
The Board pledged itself to promote racial and ethnic inte- 
gration with carefully considered and Practical plane. iat 
are reasonably feasible and acceptable. 

A broadly representative citizens! advisory committee 
was appointed to help a task force of teachers and aaqminis-— 
trators evaluate discussions of nine public meetings held 
GO Suggest approaches to equality/quality in education that 
@ould be successfully initiated in San Francisco and also 
to react to various recommendations made by the task force. 
The committee also made recommendations of its own. Conclu- 
sions reached by the committee strongly advocated an action 
pregram for the school distrie¢t.. They asserted that unaless 
San Francisco was to move from neighbornood to community 
schools at the elementary level, the increasingly difficult 
problems which the School district was facing at the secon= 
dary level were sure to escalate. The committee further 
concluded that the San Francisco School Distriet should 
give top priority to implementation of proposals for the 
development of elementary school complexes. 

The actions of the Board of Education, Superintendent, 
administration, faculty, and the citizens’ advisory conmmit= 
tee are to be commended for their fortvhrignb. ana torcerul 
position of leadership in this important educational and 
Societal issue. These gvoups clearly, and correctly, took 


the position that the school district could no Longer Jock 
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to the community for leadership but must itself lead the 
community. Obviously the schools cannot solve all of socie- 
ty's problems, however, it is certainly proper to acknow- 
ledge that no institution is better suited than the Dub Tae 
Schools to start society on the path toward meaningful ante 
SravuLonvavcall lave ls: 

The idea of the elementary school complexes was to create 
models for future complexes throughout the school Ch SAGO 
AY basic: objective of the complex is to bring together essen- 
tial elements for superior education for children and adults 
thac will bevappropriate for théir Jifé span. ~The complex 
proposes to accomplish this goal in a setting which will 
Stimulate learning and create in pupils a better understand- 
ing of the society in which they live. The complex COnce ow 
is an effort to restructure San Francisco's public school 
Sycveite, Ihe concept is dm response to the need rer quality 
education, available to all individuals in the community, 
irrespective of race or socio-economic background. 

Some of the distinctive characteristics of the complex 
CONCEDt are: 

- Quality education in racially balanced schools 
- Wider choice of subject matter 

- Extensive opportunity for independent study 

- Specialization of teachers 


- Extensive use of resource people, aides and lay 
community personnel 


- Extensive adaptation of contemporary and innova- 
tive teaching approaches 


= HOjuUstable modules of instructional time 


- Larger, more appropriate physical education, and 
reCreatLon prograns 


- Wider community center uses 


- Hxtensive and appropriate library facilities, both 
ror student and adult use 


- Enlarged and improved counseling services 


=wimcreased ODDOrcCUnItLes for varlous student groupings 
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_ Extensive use of new technologies 

The framework of the complexes was structured to keep 
kindergarten children close to their homes; emphasize the 
basic fundamentals for grades 1-4; and: provide. a more appre- 
priate educational environment for grades 5-6. The complex 
utilizes the enlarged neighborhood for several Schools. Ge-= 
ographic areas would be assigned to particular schools, so 
that all schools would have racial and ethnic percentages 
more closely approximating the population OL) the’ envi rescom= 
plex. It is estimated that about one-half of the students 
in each complex would be within walking distance or) be 
school. The restructuring of the grade levels in schools 
would make it possible for all of the schools in the two 
complexes to develop innovative and creative programs, the 
most effective deployment of staff and the use of personali- 
zed and individualized instructional programs with the most 
modern instructional materials and methods. Large student 
groupings at the primary and intermediate levels should pro- 
Widewtor pebter Utilization of the talents of) teachers and 
dnictructional materials. In addition there could, be 2. more 
efrective use of supportive services, as well as a realistic 
program of professional development and in-service education 
related directly to the teachers and administrators in the 
schools served by the complex, 

JGint SPlannine cf the schoole an ithe complex will se an 
opportunity for the use of the most effective combination of 
promising and proven educational innovations. Behavioral 
goals are to be agreed upon and stated in clear, concise 
terms. School-community involvement in educational planning 
to achieve the goals is an essential component. Carefully 
planned curriculum would reflect a vital and dynamic instruc= 
tional program designed to individualize learning with con- 
tinous learning progress for each student. The ungraded 
concept could be applied especially at the primary lével 
where there should be intensive emphasis on reading and the 
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basLe (skids so that before leaving the primary school every 
child would have developed to his full potential in these 
important areas, 

Better utilization of staff could be provided through a 
carefully developed program of team teaching at appropriate 
levels, with large group and small group instruction and in- 
dependent study. Instructional exchanges will be encouraged 
between schools. Resource Learning Centers that could be 
located at various K-4 and K-5-6 schools would have multi- 
media resources and new technological aids that could be 
used wherever necessary by other schools in the complex. 

A complex would provide an opportunity to initiate differen-— 
tlaved: stafiring on a multi-school basis, Various starr men— 
bers, depending upon ability and experience, could serve in 
diffierent capacities, such as senior teachers with special 
responsibilities-in instructional leadership, teachers with 
key teaching responsibilities, and junior instructor] whe 
would be serving Onan Assistant basis, § Para-protese: orale 
would be utilized even more effectively in. this kind of 
differentiated staffing with whatever staff designations 
might be decided upon. 

An individualized program of instruction would provide 
nuich Sreater Opporvunity for the @itted to have truly chal— 
lenging educational experiences. There could be expanded 
programming for the special educational needs for the educa— 
blionalily handicapped children,  Bbilineual prograns coule be 
intensified for Chinese-speaking, Spanish-speaking, and 
other children with a language handicap. The complex would 
DrPOvVIde the Opportunity for more adequate supportive Services 
UOMLNeClOdem Ia prarrtans, Social Workers, DSyChOhoscis ts, audio— 
Visual specialists and school-community teachers who have 
pecmevarlevle only av the elementary Level on a) Limited 
basis, Whe intensive thrust in quality education would be 


MIOpercLed by colalivy for Svudents who are presently in 
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ethnic and racial isolation from one another at the elemen- 
tary level and would now have the equality component within 
an educationally innovative framework. Intensive efforts 
would also be made to achieve integrated staffing in all 
Scnoole o1 the complexes, 

AvCultural Learning Center could be initievea Directed: 

a Curriculum Materials Center to provide enriched opportuni- 
ties with resources not available at each school,-* This 
Could “include-a reading clinic, tutorial study center, come 
munications skills laboratory, typing=-shorthand laboratory, 
health services, testing and evaluation center, language 
laboratory, science-mathematics-computer laboratory, social 
Skills center, family services, drama, arts and craits labo- 
ratory, television studio workshop, skills laboratory, music 
center, physical education and aquatic center, and food 
services. The Center would be open day and night and could 
serve the community on weekends and during the summer. 

These two complexes, composed of 20 elementary schools 
with over 9,000 elementary students would represent one of 
the first large desegregation plans in a major: urban: center 
ii toe VNeavion. 

The estimated cost of implementation of the two complex- 
es Tor the first year would approach four milisen detiacs 
or in excess of $400 in increased funds per elementary stu 
dent in the complexes. Non-recurring costs would substanti- 
aily reduce the on-going costes for future years, 

There is nothing in the proposal for the development of 
the complexes that should not, with substantial JUStIfAcavLON, 
be replicated throughout the elementary schools of San 
Francisco. Similar improvements in the secondary schools 
are of equal or greater importance. 


¢. School District Reorganization 
Few areas of educational discussion have caused 
a greater amount of controversy in recent years than thay of 
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urban school district reorganization. Of the two types most 
often discussed, 1) decentralization of central office bureau- 
cracy and 2) community control; increasingly, recommendations 
for the latter, as the route to take in Urbane SChOOl Gietricns 
reorganization, are being made. A Dveaking up of the ilarce 
urban school district into sub-units by total population. 
Student population or some sub-division of the present dic— 
trict structure is not the most important factor. The possi- 
DEM y ROP Lae -didirice minds being composed of a comprehen- 
Sive senior high school along with its feeder network Cm 
(ndom hithwsechoole and elementary schools has considerable 
NEL Mee lhesU beimeateretze of the community controlled dis- 
trict is, although important, not the critical factor be- 
cause under any circumstances it must be smaller than the 
present district. The most important factor is the division 
of authority between the central district and that of the 
community district. The initial authority to be sranted 

Loe tne, community district would be that or electing a conmu- 
OUCyeoCchool Dosards With that board in -turn having the author- 
ity to hire a chief school administrator. The community 
school board should represent much more closely than present 
urban boards are able to, the desires and aspirations of the 
local community. A community elected school board would 
PrOvidexa Much greater opportunity ror representation by 
individuals Irom @roups that are minorities of the overadl 
Ucben dis tieich but that would be a larger, 1f not majority, 
COMPONCH En the Smaller eCoumunity School unit, A second 

Mea we C Ol “Cieircal ampOrtance as that of fiscal “authori cy 
endetesponcibiiity. “lotis usually concluded to be anresei- 
blevend —elf-dereating to grant tax levying authority to 

the small community school unit. However, the central dis- 
trict school board which would remain as a legal entity with 
areas of subStanvial importance and authority within its 


NUTS Lerrong WOULG Weyvy taxes and collect state and federal 
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monies for the entire district and distribute them according 
to presecribed formulas of need to the community boards who 
would then have nearly complete discretion as to how the 
money was to be spent. Restrictions would largely be those 
of state and federal law. A third area of concern would-be 
that of relating to employment, discharge, assignment, sala- 
fy level and starring pattern. of personnel, and in particular, 
professional personnel. Once again it seems that there is 
adequate justification in having the central urban board be 
responsible for some district wide personnel policies, in- 
Gluding the employment of their chief administrator and otv- 
her etaff members. The usual state certification and other 
personnel laws would apply at the community district level 
as they do in the present urban district. Another area of 
importance that would have to be dealt with by the urban 
board would be that of school facilities. Assuming Limited 
resources to be available for construction of sehool Facili— 
ties, it would be the responsibility of the Urban Board to 
Cctaplich OrLor ties: for construction throughout the aistricy 
ano allocate available funds accordimely. Onee funds are 
allocated, substantial planning and implementation authority 


Gould be granted to the community board. 


ad, Community Schools 

In addition to the implementation of the Elemen- 
tary School Complex structure throughout the district, anot- 
her etructural Gdevelopment that’ should be of high prteriey 
in the district is that of the Community School. A Community 
echool is a physical structure and its surrounding land area, 
which is used primarily for educational purposes, but has 
the facilities for and, to the extent of euch racititses, we 
made available to meet other community needs. It can be an 
elementary, junior high or senior high sehool, but it is 
usually an elementary school since it has the greatest neigh- 
borhood identity. 
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The Community School idea arises from the need to have 
ene renbOrwiood Tackilaty an order to provide education and 
community services for both adults and youth beyond the 
usual classroom curriculum for school age children, and an 
attempt to make full time use of a structure normally occu- 
pied seven hours each weekday for Only Mane. nontic ot apie 
year, 

The services offered by a community school are geared 
to the needs of each particular neighborhood, but eenera lily 
inelude recreational and leisure-time activities, ~prée—-kinder- 
garten and special school programs, casework and group work 
services, health and dental clinics, student CU Cora, 
adult education, youth group meetings, citizenship classeé 
eno senior citizen -eetivities, Space<dis aldo provided tor 
neighborhood meetings. Larger regional type centers at 
junior and “senitor-high school locations would provide ‘a wi 
Jer range of services to a larger population. “Hisvoricall, 
more programs and activities have developed at this larger 
community level with too little involvement at the elemen- 
tary melehnbornood: schoo, ; 

Many of the same services offered at the neighborhood 
centers would be available at the regional centers. In ad- 
dition, however, there would be services of a nature to 
Ser veseune -specCiabkized necds of adolescents, youns advice, 
parents, and families. Employment, welfare, legal and fami- 
LyYRCOUnCeLiNg services would be provided... 

The Community School offers a coordinated program in 
which the educational, social, recreational and welfare 
agencies of the city combine for the social, economic and 
Dnysical betterment of the neighborhood. 

The services within a Community School will differ depen- 
Gime uoOnmune Specie needs of each neighborhood and the 
existence of other facilities elsewhere within the neighbor- 


hood to meet these needs. 
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The building and other facilities should be open on week- 
ends, evenings, and during the summer. Lipishould per soucone 
structed or organized that facilities to be used during the 
senool day Will not interfere with the educational program 
in the building, and should permit certain areas to have 
separate access and be capable of being sealed off during 


Mmon—achoolL Nours’. 
A list of all reasons for establishment of a network of 


Community Schools could be pretty exhausting; suffice it 
that ample justification would be found among the following 
for this addition to the social, recreational and education= 


al activities of San Francisco and its many neighborhoods: 


= Whe family approach to social preblem solving 
would be enhanced since parents could come for 
assistance to the same school their children at= 
tend and the same place where they can go for 
their own recreational, educational, and leisure- 
tame ACTIVITIES, 


- The schools become identified as community or 
neighborhood centers, rather than merely as edu= 
eCavhonal anetitucsons for school ace’ @ehididren, 


- A closer working relationship would be establish- 
ed between public and private agency staffs and 
school staffs, especially in regard to the early 
identification of both learning and social prob- 
lems of young students. 


=- The prevention, alleviation and solution oF See¢ial 
problems could be achieved when the school and 
agency staffs are present at the same time and 
place. Many family social problems are first re- 
cognized in school problem children. 


- Lower costs may, increased service certainly will, 
occur through sharing and reciprocal use of faci- 
lities by the social and recreational agencies, 
community groups and the schools. 


- Personal and family problems need to be resolved 
before children can effectively learn; the ser- 
vices of the community school would enhance this 
DOSS DLLIGy. 


- The high cost of public Pacilaty conecrruc tienes 
quires avoidance of duplication in facilities and 
maximum us of such facilities; 
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The implementation of a Community School program would 
NOG bese larze Linancsal venture. in most .inetances 2 etare 
member would be assigned to each school to promote and coor- 
cima ve tnesvarious- uses of —thesechool facilities. Hach 
School would have a broadly representative neighborhood ad- 
visory council to be a sounding board and express in expli- 
cit terms the desires of its respective neighborhood. The 
Community School concept involves existing agencies in a 
System of cooperation and referral. The Community Schools 
onrer twneir facilities, their close communication with neren— 
borhood families and their familiarity with neighborhood 
problems to other local institutions with problem-solving 
resources. 

The Community School plan is predicated on the concept 
of making service available, as needed, within easy reach 
OPaeIeicata zens. 


é.. Bilingual Hducation 

One of the unique features of San Francisco as 
an urparnwechool district Te the large Conetruction or Cainece 
and Spanish surnamed students to whom English is a second 
language. Steps have been taken and progress is being made 
to develop and implement meaningful educational programs for 
students and adults that have language handicaps. The main 
thrust of the bilingual program would be teaching English as 
a second language. The program should be broad enough to 
imcludge service to pre-school children and adults ac well as 
tie sprue carcet population of students. Included in such 
a program would be the employment of adequate numbers of 
Spanish and Chinese speaking teachers to help insure success 
Of the EL lort. 

The Chinese-—language and culture schools that have been 
established to serve Chinese children after regular school 
hours» Gould well be included in the regular public school 
program with substantial benefits to the Chinese students 
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as well as other students and faculty that would have the 
programs available to them. 

Communication is the most essential element in the en- 
tire educational process. Without communication, the trans- 
mission of the most basic skills cannot be accomplished. 
Without these basic skills, the individual is unable to 
participate fully and effectively in the larger SOCcLleuy. 

A substantial number of Chinese and Spanish surnamed child- 
Ten lack facility in English. ‘supplementary English tradni-= 
ing is insufficient; many of them, as a consequence, remain 
handicapped throughout their tenure in the public school 
system. Immediate and comprehensive action should be taken 
that would bring all language handicapped students and adults 
into the mainstream of benefits to be derived from the educa- 
tional experiences received from the public school system 

and the acquisition of English language skills equal vo 

Mice capacity Go béenerat Prom such Tnstruction. 

AS a part of the Bilingual Kducation program, or certain-= 
ih kA dik ea jUnet G6 ct, an effort to ansure that, teachers su 
tae pubic schools; end In particular those who teach in 
schools that have sizable proportions of their student bodies 
from Chinese and Spanish-surnamed communities, become fami- 
lar with the culture of their students. Teachers and admin- 
Potrovors, SNOuLd be reduired to take in-service courses ico 
acquaint themselves with the cultures of the students in 


their classes. 


f, Extended School Year 

Hor ve many years too tlany of ourspublac  schoes 
buildings and facilities have been almost totally closed 
down during July and August. Teachers were out of work or 
working at second jobs that were rarely even remotely 
related to their professional competencies. The public 
School system has tenaciously half to a school calendar that 
had its origin in a time when our society was highly oriented 
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to an agrarian way of life. Many forms of an extended Scheow 
year are taking shape. Two key criteria in changing the 
school year should be, 1) improvement of the educational 
program for students and, 2) increased use of educational 
Facilities. Another benefit of such a program is the in- 
ereaseq professional Wtilization of veachers, aillone i on wmc 
Justification for compensation comparable to other twelve 
montn Salaries of equal professional stature. 

The program of an extended school year for students would 
include regular course work for academic Credit, ‘remedial 
classes in a variety of areas, enrichment classes that would 
go beyond the usual content of a specific course, recreation- 
ai-and Leisure time activities would be an essential compo- 
nent, individual work in a host of areas would also be possi- 
Dex, 

For professional staff the extended school year could 
provide a time to do those many things that are increasingly 
taking time from teachers! teaching time during the regular 
school year. Various in-service education programs could 
be “scheduled, curricular writing and revision erforts could 
pe Organized, research, study and travel would alee be Anper— 
tant components, In addition, there would be a substantial 
humber of the faculty who would have teaching responsibili- 
ties and others whose time would be spent on various commu- 
nity-school projects such as home visitation and student 
and tamily counseling regarding educational programs and op- 
portunities. This would be an excellent time to schedule 
meetings and conferences for teachers, administrators, stu- 
dents, parents and other community representatives to discuss 
school problems and possible solutions to them. These meet- 
ites Would e2lso provide an Opportunity for community input 
POR curr cular development and other school planning efrorte. 
Anowuier factor justifying the expanded school year concept 
Teeeeliae, Of ta decreasing job market for students in the summer, 
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g. Occupational-Vocational Education 
Substantial numbers of students from the public 


schools of San Francisco do not go on to college. ths 
Gondition is especially critical in those schools where 

there are concentrations of racial minority and low socio- 
economic students. Lack of adequate occupational-vocational 
education is in the first instance a probable cause for the 
high dropout rates of juniors and seniors in these particu- 
lar schools. In the second instance the lack of these educa- 
tional programs causes high school graduates to be confronted 
with the inablitiy to be employed when they do complete their 
ae neschool education. Ihe schools do little to prepare 
students for a job. There are too few instances of prac- 
tical links existing between the schools and the world of 
work. Within the district there is a continuing discussion 
on the subject of vocational vs. academic education in the 
comprehensive high school. There is no question but that 

the basic academic skills should not be neglected, but viable 
choices of electives are needed. The fact of the matter is 
Gaatemanay etudents prior to completion of high school and 
Opners at. the time of high school. ¢raduation join the job 
market and are entitled to have some marketable skills just 
as much as the prospective college student must have the 


educational background necessary for that endeavor. 


h. School Building Needs 

Education has experienced a great many innova- 
tions during the pasGc* two decades’ and “there is every reason 
to bedaéeve that ehanges will occur atran ven fastemipacewin 
tne future ~-cEG Ve-not unheaisd) of yior a dchogh uti ticmue 
pe out-dated before it 18 ccecupled and 10 ae also aines¢ in— 
possible to predict. the physical reduirements of a isecnco! 
five years into the future. New schools must provide the 
most flexible and adaptable facilities possible an. onder Go 
function properly in the future. Old schools need special 
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attention in order that they might be modified to meet the 
program demands that are theirs now and in the future. 

Unfortunately, San Francisco's existing public schools 
have consistently been over-built on exceedingly small sites 
which have required two to five story compact buULL dines and 
allowed inadequate outdoor spaces for physical education 
and landscaped areas. The sharply sloping terrain of many 
of the schools has further handicapped desirable school faci- 
Tlty and sate dévelopment by dictating split lever designs 
and extensive retaining walls to provide a minimum of terra- 
ced, level outdoor area, 

AG Jeast-a portion “of todays troubles: im the nation. ure 
ban schools is that their educational programs are housed in 
old, outmoded, overcrowded buildings on small sites that, 
ia Most-cases, preclude expansion, School building sys coco 
5O years of age, designed for the bygone ara of the self= 
contained classromms, inhibit todays teaching-learning 
vechniques and. mournfully lack the visual, acoustic, thernal 
and acethetic environmental Qualities technologically achie=— 
Vable rin recent years . 

Because abandonment or replacement is seldom achievable 
PivianiCue Ly. sOCliLlcailly,..0r Logi svically, these school 
systems are most often confronted with the necessity to re- 
model and repair and only replace on a gradual basis. 

Funds - Federal and increased state funds appear as a 
hoperul alternative. . Local funds, from the property tax, 
would be sorely pressed to support such a program. The 
statement is very often made when talking about the high 
COlUROLeGodw Lona susen LOr soup lIG Services thay vite creno-= 
Vine ol valuable land Prom the tax and income producing 
Polecmil tae VOOLOMsCCrLatimLy Joe vrestrLeted or cureai led pin 
Some manner. Perhaps it is now time to ask whether an ur- 
baneechool Gietrict Such a6 Sam Hrancisco can afford nov to 
jCedteetewcuUdstamcial additional land space to educational 


and recreational purposes. 
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in emu nanCrne: OF Fducation 


The San Francisco Unified School District, like 
many other school districts in the nation, and in carvicuiar; 
urban school districts, is facing increasingly difficult 
problems in financing the public school enterprise which it 
has been given the responsibility to operate. On the one 
hand it has been delegated by the state legislature the con- 
Guegror the educational atrairs of the school adietrict;y pus 
ereeche otner nand, it has not been granted full fiscal author] 
ity to conduct those programs, at whatever cost, the school 
board might deem appropriate. To add to this problem, the 
Stave leciclature has been steadily decreasing its -percen- 
tage share of the total cost of eleméntary and secondary edu- 
eation of the state. The federal funds, which have increa- 
sed substantially during the past five years, have supplemen- 
ted rather than supplanted the local and state funds and 
therefore have not decreased the fiscal problem for local 
Giouercrvs, lit Tact, a case could ieastily be made. tliat, rene— 
roletunas Nave caused Local expendivures Crom local sources 
to rise in what was already a very tight monetary and tax 
Situation. 

Citizens rarely have an opportunity to vote against tax- 
es. School bond issues and tax override levies are major 
instances when the public has a chance to say no to increased 
taxes -- and they are increasingly doing just that. There 
are Tio easy SoOluvrons “vo the Liusca® Cris Si raeane viercoae 
Hranciseo Unified School District; Althouch the feasipilaty 
of them does not appear to be great, there are a number of 
alternatives that must be examined as possible courses of 
acvion to alleviate the financial »lisnt of thes schooimdie— 
trict. The first would simply be increased revenues from 
local or state or federal sources or a combination of two 
or more or these Sources of funds) “Insorder tose tera een 


tial additional funds from local Sources, a number or changes 


sides oirah 


would probably be necessary. First would be the addi tion tof 
a new tax source, to supplement the ime réasime ly tneoud table 
property tax, made available to school boards. A second al- 
ternative might be the removal of all tax limitations now 
imposed on local school boards by the legislature. Neither 
of these alternatives appear to be very feasible,  Dncereaced 
funds from the federal government does not appear to be 2 
realistic hope for the near future. That leaves the state 
as the last, and most hopeful, source of increased funds in 
future years. In order for this to happen, the trend of de- 
creased percentages of the cost of elementary and secondary 
education from state sources during recent years will have 
to be reversed. 

States and local school districts have jealously guarded 
uneir right to control public, education throughout the fie— 
Cory Of our nation, In order for them to continue to have 
this right, they must meet the challenges of financing the 
public educational system which has been entrusted to their 
COncrol.. 


je SHeCCOUNnTabDILity 

During the last decade great emphasis was placed 
on new and innovative programs and techniques to improve the 
Cue lity 7OF education Tor Students and adultes, There is eone 
indication that the emphasis during the coming decade will 
pe upeOn accountability. Tne san Brancisco School Districs 
has made an excellent start, although much remains to be 
done, ta developing and implementing a cprogram-planning-bud— 
geting-system (PPBS), to increase its accountability compo- 
Henvee i euCccecor Ul PrBo program 1s built Upon the setring 
SLeacntevalnle, mescuraple opjectives for students and pra— 
resstonals. The process of objective setting should involve 
Cnt CM tnveractilon between professional educators, students, 
parents, and other community residents. State legislation 
requires installation of a PPBS program in the San Francisco 
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Unified School District and the district is proceeding satis- 


factorily in moving toward completion of this assigned task. 
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Appendix III-A 


Greater San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
LO7O; Directors: 


President: Samual B. Stewart 
Senior Administrative Officer of Bank of Ameri- 
ca 
Chairman of the Board: Cyril Magnin 
Chairman of the Board of Joseph 
Magnan. lic, 
Chairman, World Trade Association: John H. Robinson 
President of: Harper, Robinson & Company 
Circle Airfreight Corporation 
Harper, hobsansony wit ppane Coe 
Paciiic, invermodal Gore. 


Director for Korean-American Chamber of Commerce 


Francis M. Barnes 
Senior Vice-Pres., Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 


Ardern R, Batchelder 
President, Chief-Executive, Emporium-Capwell 
CO. 


Belford Brown 

Director of Downtown Association 

Vice-President for Corporate Affairs of United 
Airlines 


Robert. J, Cardinal 
President of Cardinal Printing Company 


John E, Countryman 
Director of Del Monte Corporation 


Stuart Davis 
Chairman of Board of Great Western Financial 
Corpora, C10n 


Fred Drexler 
President of Industrial Indemnity Co. 


Vicescpredident of Public Arfairs: Edward H. Gauer 
Chairman of the Board, 
ROOS—a ticine 


Vice-President of Communications: John Hoefer 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hoefer, Dieterich & 
Brovidg clic. 


Edmont S. Gillette Jr. 
Executive Vice-President & Director, Johnson & Higgins 


Reginald V. Grady 
President of Connell Bros. Co., Ltd. 
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Vice-President, Governmental Affairs: Jerome W. Hull 
President, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co, 


Vice-President, Transportation: Fred Kohlenberg 
President of Kohlenberg Cadillac Co, 


Vice-President City Planning: John 0, Merrill 
Skidmore, Owings, & Merrill, architects 


Treasurer: George L. Killion 
Chairman of Board of Metro Goldwyn Mayer, Inc. 


Marron Kendrick 
President of Schlage Lock Co. 


Denman K, McNear 
Vace-presidens Seuthern Pacific Co, 


Otto Meyer 
President of Paul Masson Vineyards 


Richard K, Miller 
Manager of San Francisco Division of PG&E 


Avch Monson, Jr. 
President of Monson Blectrie Co., ine, 


Vice-President World Trade: Louis W. Niggeman 
President Fireman's Fund American Property Casualty 
Co. 


Vice-President Economic Development: John F. O'Connell 
Executive Vice-President of Bechtel Corp. 
Vice-President Membership: Alfred S. Wilsey 
Chairman of Board, Wilsey, Bennet Co, 
@.G. Wood 
Senior Vice-President (Marke ting) of Standard Oil 
Co. of California, Western Operations, Inc, 
Joh A. SubRe, oi, 
Parctner, Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, Law Pim 
Leo C. Ross 
President of Pacific Far Kast Line 


Louis 8S. Simon 
Group W Vice-President of Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co’. 

James E, Stretch 
Vice-President of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 


Eric Suteliffe 


Partner, Orrick, Herrington, Rowhkey & SuteliPte, 
Law Firm 
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The Chamber's Staff 
Executive Vice-President: Bill Dauer 
oe General Manager-Governmental Affairs: Fred Mar- 
in 
City Planning: Ed Lawson 
General Manager: Ed Bruske 
Assistant General Manager: Lex Byers 
Communications Manager: Rich Kitson 
Membership Manager: Scot Steward 
Manager of World Trade Department: Tom Caylor 
Manager of Public Affairs Department: John Greenagel 
Manager of Transportation Department: Richard Harcourt 
Manager of Economic Development: James Murray 
Manager of Publications Department: Gary Smart 


Art Director for San Francisco Business Magazine: John 
McCuen 


Systems Bookkeeper: Kil U. Kim 
Aviation & Traffic Manager: James Cooper 


Advertising representatives for the San Francisco Busi- 
ness Magazine: Mal Rivkins 


Systems Manager: Dave Marcelle 
Printing: George Marlin 


Youth Coordinator: Kermit Alexander 


Chairman and Committees 

Executive 

Executive Vice-President: William E. Dauer 

President: Samuel B. Stewart 

General Manager: Edward G. Bruske 
Governmental Affairs 

Wice-Presidenv: —Donald P. Doyle 

Manager: Fred Martin 


Chairman: Francis M. Barnes 
Vice-President, Crown-Zellerbach Co, 


John L. Levinson 
Pawener, Hild & Co, 
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JW. Hull 
President, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Circy planning 
Manager: Ed Lawson 
Wice-presigent:. Otto &, Meyer 


Chairman: William McCubbin 
Leasing manager, Dillingham Co. 


Melvin Swig 
Partner, Swig & Weiler Investments 


Albert Elledge 
President Harbor Tug & Barge Co. 


Harvey Banks 
President Leeds & Hill & Jewett, Consulting Engineers 


Public ATPaLrs. 
Manager: John Greenagel 
Vice-president: Richard K, Miller 


Wesley T. Hayes 
President, Graham & Hayes 


Clare Olson 
Partner, Lyband, Ross Bros., & Montgomery 


Harold J. MeGlynn 
Director of Public Affairs, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Prees Patra 
Partner, Whisler/Patri Associates 


Bobo Cardinal 
President, Cardanal Printing 


World Trade 


Manager: Tom Caylor 


Vice-President: Reginald Grady 
Chairman: Walter Hoadley 
President & Chief Economist, Bank of America 


Ernest Gibson 
Executive Vice-President, Stanford Research Institute 


Ernest Jacobs 
Executive Vice-President & Director, Lyons Magnus, Inc. 


John Robinson 
President Harper Robinson Co. 


Cae Bion 
Secretary-Treasurer, Overseas Shipping Co. 


i ae ven 


George Killion 
Chairman Metro Goldwyn Mayer Co. 


George Tuttle 
Partner, Glad & Tuttle, Attorneys 


Jeffrey Winters 
President Polak & Winters Co, 


Transportation 
Manager: Richard L. Harcourt 
Traffic Manager: James M. Cooper 
Vice-President: Arch Monson, Jr, 


Chairman: Sam A. Moore 
General Traffic Manager, Kaiser Cement & 
Gypsum 
Thomas FF. stack 
Attorney at Law 


John Kelley 
Disvributious Operation, Calit .@ Hawain cue 
gar Cox 


Mrs. Harriet Adams 
trariic Manager, Macy's -of-Calitomia 


Ross Buell 
Vice-President, Wells Fargo Benk 


pruce A, Blinn 
Vice-President Hale Bros. Associates; Inc. 


Dr, Gayton E., Germane 
Exol, Of LOPPStics, Stanrord Grad. school or 
bus. 


Dan EH. Lendon 
Managing Director, St. Francis Hotel 
or, Vice-President Western Intermational Hotels 


Membership 
Manager: Lex Byers 
Vice-President: Fred Kohlenberg 


Adevar- He. Garr in 
Larune, saris > c- hiens 


Fred Kohlenberg 
President, Kohlenberg Cadillac Inc. 


Ben Swig 
Chairman, Fairmont Hotel 


Economic Development 
Manager: James M. Murray 
TE 2 Ae) 


Vice-President: Marron Kendrick 


Edmund A. Hartsook 
Committee Liaison, Vice-President & General Manager, 


Chevron Land and Development Co. 


Miva © o basece 
Sr. Vice-President Bank of America 


Publications 
Manager: Gary H. Smart 
Vice-President: John Hoeffer 
Job Development 
Manager: Al Hicks 
Vecesrresident: Curtag 6. Smith 


Ralph Larson 
Chairman of Morris Plan of California 


William G. White 
President & Chairman of Consolidated Freightways 
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SAN FRANCISCO DEPARTMENT OF CITY PLANNING - PROPOSED ORGANIZATION CHART 1970-71 


Administrative Secretary 
Junior Management Assistant 


———{ CITY PLANNING COMMISSION ] 


Planner II - Administration | 

Principal Clerk | can 
Assistant Director 
Operations 

Clerk Stenographer-(2) 9 --—~-—- 7 Assistant Director - Plans and Programs Assistant Director — Implementation 

Clerk Stenographer - (new) : (Zoning Administrator) 


| 
[ Comprehensive Planning | 
= ee ae L btn aes be el 


Comprehensive Transportation Urban Design Area Plans | FACE 


Clerk Stenographer - (3) 
Clerk Typist 


Senior Clerk Stenographer 
Clerk Stenographer 
Clerk Typist 
Clerk Typist - (new) 


i 


Development 


Zoning Landmarks 


Plans Program Planning Administration Preservation 
Advisory Board 
Plionner id Planner Planner Z Planner IV Planner IZ Planner IV Assistant Zoning Liaison 
Urban Systems Analyst Planner IZ Urban Design Planner I Planner I Planner II - (3) Administrator 
Planner I Planner I Planner I Plonner IZ Elonnerin Planner IW - (4) Urban Historian 
Planner I Urban Design Community Planning Funded by Economics Planner Il - (4) (new) 
Comprehensive Planning Planner I (new) Federal Gront (new) 
(new) Urban Design Plan Planner I 
ner I Planner Engineering 
Planner I - (3) Planner IL Community Planning (new) 
Planner I Ping Temporary (new) Planner IT - (6) 
Urban Sociologist ery arenninic Planner I - (2) Planner I 
Planner I Planner IL (new) 
Urban Design Planner IT 
(2) Architecture or 
City Planning Engineering 
Oraftsman (new) 


Planner - (2) 


And Consultants 
hired through 
Federal Grant 


Graphics Section 


Senior City Planning Oraftman 
City Planning Daftsman - (5) 
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Appendix III-¢C 


Housing Production 


The Housing Systems Interface Group was created at the 
end of the first project quarter (Winter, 1970), after the 
realization that additional concentration was needed in cer- 
tain areas than could be expected from the general groups. 
The organizational blurb read as follows: 

Housing Systems. This interface group Will ‘consist 
of two members of the Housing Production Group, one 
member each from the city changes group, Physical 
Community Design, Housing Finance, and the Building 
and Labor Codes Group. They will develop estimates 
of housing needs, assess the current and projected 
housing stock, identify alternative methods of re- 
habilitation and new production, and will suggest 
the best alternatives, mixes of production, methods 


for production of new houses of all types and rehab - 
ijitation of existingshousing stock? 


Initially what was expected from the group in the ioe iaate b, 
appeared massive. Their first response was to immediately 
Seteoutu to derine more explicit goals, so they, av leas, 
could feel some degree of accomplishment at the end of the 
Oe Cer. 

They isolated the subject of rehabilitation as the only 
topic which could be somewhat grasped in the remaining quar- 
ter's time. Selecting rehabilitation, they put the blurb 
aside. 

The first idea they decided to explore was the establish- 
ment Of district co=o¢s to handle all aspects. of renal ica 
tion on the small community level. A community organized 
labor force would pass through the community, rehabilitating 
member's dwellings in a cyclical pattern. Meeting once a 
week for one or two hours they soon realized Shae penap mess 
tion in San Prancis¢o could notsbe discucced sutiicienuly 
without additional background information, such as: what 
condition the existing housing stock was in, what present 
rehabilitation programs existed, ways to fund any type of 
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massive program, ways to motivate the absentee landlord to 
rehabilitate his property without transferring the costs to 
his tenants, ways to determine when rehabilitation would be 
economically more desirous than reconstruction. These areas 
were divided by interest and expertise among members of the 
group. 

thas repory is; chearly incomplete. .Lt idgsintended to 
be given as background information and to help provide an 
initial direction. We strongly believe that many of our 
recommendations and suggestions should be followed through 
and developed further. As an understanding of what they are 
intended to determine could potentially have a great impact 
Pisaneliloraving can Pranciseo's Housing Crisia, 

a. A Study of the Present Housing Stock of San Fran- 
cisco and Forecast of Future Trends -- with Emphasis on New 
Construction and Rehabilitation Requirements for the Next 
Pieu eeCOaL ONE Tf Monee a0 Se foe oi eee 

Any discussion of future housing in San Francis-— 
¢O must take into consideration the population trend. Pop- 
wilavbLom wweaked in 1950 at /(5,35/ anhabitants them declined 
to 740,316 in 1960, “Several predictions have been made 
apout the future population of San Francisco, The Rand Cor-— 
poravion estimaved that the total would exceed one million 
in 1980. The State Department of Finance forecasted a 
range from no increase by 1980 to an increase of 100,000 
by that year. The San Francisco Community Renewal Program 
projected a 1978 population between 855,000 and 867,000. 

The San Francisco Department of City Planning has estimated 
tio che Ciry be. popuLavion will gradually decline to 703; (12 
in 1975, then increase slightly to 710,050 in 1980,"1 


FIRST ASSUMPTION: THE POPULATION OF SAN FRANCISCO WILL RE- 
MAIN VERY NEARLY CONSTANT OVER THE NEXT 
TWENTY YEARS HOVERING AROUND THE 750,000 
FIGURE. 


Iitssues in Housing," Housing Report 2. San Francisco 
Department of City Planning, July 1969. pg. 4. 
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Injection of acceptable "up to standard" dwelling units 
into the housing stock can be accomplished in any of three 
ways: 

1. Build on virgin land (New Construction). 


2, Removal of dilapidated structures and “cons truc— 
tion of new ones (Reconstruction). 


* 
3, Bring existing dwellings up to "standard" 
(Rehabilitation). 


Figure III-26 shows the construction activity in San 
Francisco during the last decade. The recent dramatic drop 
off was indeed clearly influenced by the tight money market, 
but more significantly by the fact that San Francisco has 
virtually run out of virgin land to build upon. Unless 
tne city limits expand, the bay 18 filled, units are burts 
in the parks or dwelling units are suspended from the brid- 
Ses, there can be no more 'new construction! per sé in san 
Francisco. In the very near future all 'new! dwelling units 
Will be injected into the housing stock either through re-— 
Gonstruction or rehabilitation, 

unless patterns of density are drastically altered 
within the city, San Francisco may be considered to 
have reached very nearly its saturation Demmi. 
Little land remains for development, unless large 
areas Of industrial land or land which has beem 
used for other purposes is committed to housing, 


major additions to the stock cannot be made with- 
Out Changes an the existing density of development.© 


SECOND ASSUMPTION: THE HOUSING PROFILE WILL REMAIN SOMEWHAT 
CONSTANT OVER THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS, 


A slight increase in density will occur due to the re- 
placement of single-family dwellings by multi-family complex- 
es, but this should not be in any large scale, An increase 


in density is not in the best interests of San Franciseoy as 


See "Rehabilitation Standards," Appendix. 


Changes in the San Francisco Housing Inventory, San 
ae eee? Department of City Planning, April 1970, 
pe. e 
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OWELLING UNITS 


APARTMENTS 
(20+ UNITS) 
e—————— 


APARTMENTS 
(10-19 UNITS ) 


¢ 
g APARTMENTS 


ya (5-9 UNITS) 


/ 


rhe 
la * 
e 
APARTMENTS 
( 2-4 UNITS ) 


SINGLE FAMILY 
OWELLING UNITS 


1960 


Source: Dovid Brodweil and Assocrotes, Survey for Deporiment of City Planning, 1969 


Fig, III-26. NUMBER OF SAN FRANCISCO DWELLING UNITS 
FOR WHICH BUILDING PERMIT APPLICATIONS WERE RECORDED 
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it would necessitate a further decrease in the number of 
families living in the city... The last decade saw San Hran- 
cisco lose 20,000 families. "Families are the most stable 
element of the city's population with more permanent jobs 
enareloscer community ties. in contrast, ethe individual 
usually has more tenuous community ties and less permanent 
employment."3 
ine: Cee ine: Of rami bles “in Gentraleci ¢ies nas peer 
well documented, as households move to single-family 
accommodations in the suburbs. In San Francisco, 
however, this trend has been even more intense. The 
Percentace of Tamibies as @ tousl, Por 22. ¢ities 
averaged 88.3% in 1950 and declined to 78% in 1960. 
San Francisco's proportion of families decreased 


trom (O.1% im 1950 Go 62.3% in 1960, the Lowest) per 
centage ol any, largercity in the nation.4 


San Francisco should make efforts to stop this family exodus 
and not encourage it. 

Figure III -e/ represents the spectrum of total housing 
SvoOClain tne City, Given by the 1960 Census data. Am ochac 
time 45,000 (14.5%) of 310,536 total dwelling units were 
labeled as 'substandard' of which 12.700 or 4% of the total 
were designated as 'seriously substandard.! 

Residential construction during the last decade brought 
a total of 27,201 new dwelling units into San Francisco, 
of which 6,110 replaced demolished structures. The remain- 
ing 21,091 units increased the housing stock by 6.7% (see 
"Summary of the Decade", Appendix). The percentage of to- 
tal new dwelling units divided by total housing stock 
(27, 201/331,627) is defined as the turnover rate, if total 


housing stock remains constant (i.e., new construction equals 


~ Se s 
van Francisco Community Renewal Program Final Report 
(CRP). Arthur D. Little, ines, October 1665. soaes4 = 


os 
Issues, pg. 5. 
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1960 CENSUS DATA 


D/ILA®/OATED -SERIOUSLY SUBSTAVY DARD 4% 


SUB STAMO4LD 10.5 % 


STAUOALD 85.5 Yo 


TOTAL HOUSING STOCK SMOMo ss 
STAAL! DA LD 265.536 
SUESTAA/DALO 32.300 
SEL/OUSLY SUBSTAK/OALD WA 5 WEXS: 


iavecy PETRIE TOTAL HOUSING STOCK OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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demolition). Under these conditions, the turnover rate for 
freiiiast decade would have been 6.2% or .S2% per year. - 
turnover rate would require 122 years to replace the entire 
housing stock. (I.e., given the housing stock remains con- 
stant and the turnover rate averaged (Ceo eer vear,uuee 
years would be required before every dwelling unit standing 
now is recycled.) 

This recycling process is illustrated in Hie, ii oe 
A certain percentage of the total housing stock is removed, 
then either rehabilitated or reconstructed before it is in- 
jected back again somewhere into the housing spectrum. No- 
tice not all 'new! units are placed on the top of the spec- 
trum. Some will be of low quality and will require rehabili- 
Give attention in a short time, others in a longer time. 

Figure III-29 shows the dwelling age distribution for 
multi-unit buildings in San Francisco. Presently 62% of 
all San Francisco's dwelling units were built over thirty 
years ago. If an equal number of new units were injected 
into the spectrum every year, this would imply a turnover 
period or average useful life per dwelling unit of seventy- 
nine years .° Tf the .82% turnover rate were maintained, by 
1980 68% of the housing stock would be over thirty years old, 
by 1990 74% would be more than thirty years old. Just to 
maintain the present age distribution of dwelling units and 
not to allow an increase in older structures, a minimum 
turnover rate of 1.26% per year is required .© 

Summarizing, given a stable housing stock with no net 
increase (i.e., construction - demolition = 0) with an 
average turnover rate of less than 1.26% per year, the per- 
centage of total dwelling units more than thirty years old 


30 years/1-.62 = 79 years 


©1 004/74 years = 1.265% per year 
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RECYCLING OF HOUSING STOCK 


| | ————— — _, 
REHAB. Pres: fe 


He ee moe RECYCLING OF HOUSING STOCK 
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SURVEY AREA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OUTER RICHMOND 


INNER RICHMOND 


MARINA- 
PACIFIC HEIGHTS 


NORTHEAST 
DOWNTOWN 


WESTERN ADDITION 


BUENA VISTA- 
TWIN PEAKS 


INNER MISSION 


WEST OF TWIN PEAKS- [=—— | 
SUNSET : 


POTRERO-BAYSHORE 


SOUTH OF MARKET 


BERNAL- 
OUTER MISSION 


io tila 2o. DWELLING UNIT AGE DISTRIBUTION 
IN MULTI-UNIT BUILDINGS 
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would increase. Likewise an average turnover rate greater 
than 1.26% per year would cause a decrease in the present 
percentage of dwelling units older than thirty years, 

If the city's priorities include not allowing the propor- 
tion oF its housing stock from getting older then clearly 
the minimum acceptable turnover rate is 1.26% per year. With 
a housing stock of 350,000 dwelling units, a turnover rate 
of 1.26% per year would require the reconstruction or rehab- 
ilitation of 4,410 units per year, 

Sixty-two percent of the total NOUsING Stock as qiome 
déesireble proportion of ‘the housing stock to be older than 
Uieetyevears.. ~ oii 1960, 95 percent of San Francisco's sub- 
Standard or seriously substandard housing units were more 
than thirty years old and 99 percent were more than twenty 
meats Old, Not all older property 1s im poor condition, 
but keeping it in good condition requires more maintenance 
and repair than is required for newer housing." 

A more desirable turnover period would be fifty years, 
Stipulating a turnover rate of two percent Der Veer ee ela. 
annual turnover rate will eventually bring the proportion 
of dwellings greater than thirty years old, down to only 
HOD Or the otal housing stock. A two percent turnover 
rate would require the reconstruction or rehabilitation of 
ie DOOeUn De perpyear, Unis 7,000: fieure doess not tale into 
account the dilapidated dwellings at time zero. It only 
considers the dwelling units that will require renewal during 
the time interval of one year (T= 0 toT=1). Existing 
substandard dwellings must be coped-with in addition to 
these units. The "San Francisco Community Renewal Program 
estimated that in order to provide for adequate middle-, 


'Tssues, Oo.=53- 
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moderate-, and low-income housing and to renew the standing 
stock, a production rate of 3,400 units per year would be 
required for the six-year period commencing in 1966." 
Additional units are also needed in San Francisco to 
inerease the vacancy rate. The present rate of 2.307 is 
far below the 5% value accepted as "necessary to facilitate 
the normal process of turnover in the housing market "19 


SECOND ASSUMPTION (REVISED): THE HOUSING PROFILE WILL RE- 
MAIN SOMEWHAT CONSTANT AT A 
LEVEL OF AROUND 350,000 UNITS 
AFTER ABOUT 20,000 NEW UNITS 
ARE ADDED TO THE PRESENT 
STOCKS 


The 20,000 new units represent those mentioned in the 
CRP Final Report which will theoretically "orovide for a 
spectrum of adequate middle-, moderate-, and low-income 
housing," bring all units up to standard, and provide for 
a vacancy rate of five percent at time zero. These added 
20,000 units will boost the housing stock to the previously 
mentioned 350,000 level with the intent of creating a 
housing profile which will be advantageous to perpetuate. 
The make-up and location of these twenty Ghousand. LSet © 
to another group, with the following suggestions: 


1. They should be large enough and "homey" enough 
GO avourace fami LLSeEs. 


2, A majority should be "low-cost" and replace 
the low-rent "old" housing which will be re- 
tired from the housing stock and recycled. 


SB. Wee. 


Coren es pg. 8 


2" Survey of Housing," Housing Report 3, San Francisco 
Department of City Planning, December 1969, pg. i. 


10 Chanves, D2. G. 


* 

A five percent vacancy rate will be obtained if one 
half of the 20,000 new units are let to present San 
Francisco residents only, but it will be maintained 
only if no additional increases in population oceur. 
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Determining exactly how many of the 7,000 recycled dwel- 
Pinegeuncvesperayear should be rehabilitated and now. many 
should be reconstructed is virtually impossible. The de- 
Cision whether=to rehabilitate or reconstruct: 1s not purely 
one of economics. There are far too many irreducibles to 
Dem avlenmrOocay  tnet oll dwellings above a. certain pelnpron 
the housing spectrum should be rehabilitated and all those 
below it should be demolished and reconstructed. For exam- 
ple in the West End Renewal Program in Atlanta, a lady from 
Decatur wrote the Commission that she would pay ‘any price! 
to unsure that her pirthplace was rehabilitated instead ‘or 
demolished and redeveloped, even if the structure was too 
dilapidated to be rehabilitated economically.t1 

Before a forecast of housing needs for the next twenty 
years can be hypothesized, some useful proportion of units 
reduiring rehabilitation vs. those requiring reconstruction 
must be assumed. The 1960 Census Data indicated that three 
and one half times as many units needed rehabilitation as 
demolition and reconstruction. In the West End Project in 
Atlanta 60% of the dwelling units were rehabilitated, while 
only a little over 40% are being rehabilitated in Western 
Addition A-2. These represent very old residential areas 
with histories of maintenance deficiences, the yearly rehab- 
ilitation percentage for an annual turnover should be much 
higher. Thus we have generalized that roughly 70% of the 
7,000 recycled units per year would probably require rehabi- 
litation while 30% would most likely require reconstruction. 

Therefore of the 7,000 units/year, roughly: 

2,000 units/year reconstructed, 
5,000 units/year rehabilitated. 


tleaipin, Bruce,., “The West End Story," Nation Cities; 
Hancery boos Dey. 20. 
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Synthesizing all the above information into a production 
chart, Fig. III-30 is created. From it we see that roughly 
60,000 new dwelling units are needed for the next twenty 
years, 40,000 replacement units and 20,000 'new! units. Al- 
so during this period around 100,000 units will require re- 
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Summary and Conclusions 

Given the City's population does not dramatically in- 
crease much above 750,000 over the next twenty years and 
density remains at about 2.1, then we can expect the housing 
Stock to plateau around 350,000 units, Residential construc- 
tion will become a recycling process as all dwelling units 
will be injected into the housing stock either through recon- 
Simeuctton Om rehabilitation. 

Whe @ritical non-financial factor determining how many 
Units are to be recycled each year is the age districution 
of the dwellings. A turnover rate of 1.26% per year will 
just maintain the present age distribution of which préesent- 
ly 62% of the housing stock is more than thirty years old. 
An optimum turnover rate of two percent per year would even- 
tually bring the proportion of the housing stock more than 
thirty years old down to 40%. 

The major obstacle in realizing this two per cent annual 
Gurnover is the lack of funds. The demands for public funds 


for essential social services have become almost limitless. 


Clearly a huge expenditure to bring the average age of the 
City's housing stock a little lower, when compared to other 
emergency issues seems trivial. If the City's priorities 
include not allowing, the proportion of ite nousing stock 
from getting older, then the maximum expected demand for 
new units in San Francisco is forecasted to be 60,000 units 
(40,000 replacement and 20,000 new), with 100,000 units 


requiring rehabilitation. 
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pe OUT Raetimate of the Cost of Complying with the 


Forecast 
Translating the figures developed in the Housing Fore- 
east from dwelling units into dollars help to put the hou- 


sing needs of the next twenty years into perspective. 


REHABILITATION (100; 000 units) 
Average cost per unit $ 10,000 Federal/local funding 
Motal*unius x. 1007 000 
$1,000,000,000 (1 Billion dollars) 


RECONSTRUCTION (40,000 units) 
Average cost per unit $17,000 Including Removal not 
Total unis? «=. a 405.000 ineluding land cost 


Federal/local fundin 
$ 680,000,000 (680 Million joven 


NEW CONSTRUCTION (20,000 units) 
Average cost per unit $ 28,000 Including land costs 
Hevea Oo) Be LE 


$¢ 580,000,000 (580 Million dollars) 
The sum of the three figures is $2.26 Billion. 


e. Heonomic and Financial: Aspects of Renabi li tetion 
While the motivation and benefits underlying pro- 


grams of housing rehabilitation are basically humanistic, the 
success or failure of such ‘programs is inextricably dependent 
on economic relationships. Change in the housing inventory 
(whether new construction, renewal or rehabilitation) can be 
Viewed as a. pure financial decisions that is, as an inves 
ment outflow of funds in the present for the purpose of 
future inflows of benefits (rent or, more qualitatively 
shelter consumption). Through the financial investment 

model the San Francisco housing policy is viewed as the al- 


location of scarce resources in such manner as to maximize 
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the public welfare. 

A brief consideration of the resources involved in the 
production of housing cannot but Single out capital funds 
as the scarce resource -- be these funds government budge- 
taryaresources, Owner's capital, tenant's income for theming 
vestment-seeking capital (savings) of the general public. 
Given@surt leven caplual Mundsavallabiliey, ic edi tet cue 
to imagine “scarcity -of materials, Labor, technology, eland 
Cinsorareas 1t can be purchased for a price and converted 
into housing land use), or the desire for improving housing. 

since the problem is clearly one of limited financial 
resources, our solutions must be based on the most eftec= 
tive use of this resource. A large part of San Francisco's 
Housing objective 1s the provision of ‘adequate “housing 
for the poor and lower income segments of the population, 
Therefore, investment in improved housing stock must be ac- 
complished without significant reliance on the wealth of 
Une POOrs 1.6., Without Sigsniricant rent increase borne oy 
poor tenants and without significant capital expenditure: by 
poor home-owners. Landlords cannot be expected to invest 
in their properties without prospect of acceptable economic 
returns on that investment, nor can outside capital be at—= 
tracted to bhas wser Without the financial incestive ol mo 
fitable returns. Solutions to the housing problem must then 
rest upon either government financing or a revision of the 
fundamental economic inter-relationships of a housing invest- 
menu’. 

We have seen the scope of the San Francisco housing 
crisis. Government financing (city, state, and federal) is 
Clearly insufficient to cope with even a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. Additionally, the other demands placed 
On public funds for other government services and welfare 
expenditures must be recognized as both substantial -- Locdeco 


aincoco limegless =— and valid. Whe expenditures on housing 
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programs must be directed in such a way as to obtain maxi- 
mum impact. The gap between the problem and the government's 
means ig so large as to constitute an emergency situation. 
Government programs must be designed such that they apply 
financial resources to the most responsible parameter. Max- 
imum leverage of government funds must be obtained. 

In order to identify these 'most responsive parameters', 
it is a recommendation of this interface group that a model 
be constructed to test the sensitivity of various government 
programs on the economics of housing. A relatively-simple 
discounted cash flow model, analogous to the financial capi- 
tal budgeting approach should suffice. This type of analy- 
sis serves to relate patterns of financial flows over time 
to one another by means of an internal rate of return. The 
viewpoint taken by the model will be that of the owner. 

The basic methodology of the model is to obtain a net cash 
flow associated with the property for each time period by 
adding all each inflows (rents, other benefits) and subtrac- 
ting all cash outflows (expenses, investment). The net 

cash flows for each period can then be discounted to obtain 


the inherent rate of return. 


CASH OUTFLOWS 
A. Investment Expenditures 


1. Land @ market value 

2, Construction costs (rehabilitation costs) —= 
classified in detail as necessary 

3. Administrative costs (architectural, design, 
Demiats, leeal fees, closine eocts 

4, Relocation costs of existing tenants 

5. interim construction financing 


B, Operation Expenditures 


1. Maintenance 
2. Property taxes 
3. Financing charges 
a, Mortgage interest 
b. Mortgage principal repayment 
4, Personal income taxes 
5. Property management (insurance, realtor fees) 
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CASH INFLOWS 
A. Rental Income 


1. Vacancy allowance 


2. Other tenant charges (damage Geposits, maimcenan= 
ce fees 


B. Tax Shelter Benefits (property taxes, depreciation, 
mortgage interest, investment Cigselkigner etc.) 


C. Property Resale Value (net of tax) 


- Government Direct Subsidies (rent subsidy, =renabanla 
tation erante, eve.) 


EK, Proceeds From Mortgage Financing 


FACTORS AFFECTING DISCOUNT RATE 
O, s2Cconomie Return On Wand in Non-Housing Use 
- Other Investment Opportunities Available To Owner 
. "Normal" Rental Yields In Comparable Housing 
- Mortgage -- Effective Rate 


Le Se Oe bo 


- Returns On Other Government Expenditures 


Once these accounting relationships are defined, the 
modeled De Used Tor sensitivity ahalyeis of the varioue 
parameters to identify those which have the greatest affect 
per dollar. For instance, the rave or morteagce interess is 
expected to be one of the most sensitive variables. kai 
this proves to be so, then government programs must concen- 
trate on altering this variable until the point where other 
variables become most sensitive to change. A computer model 
Will allow numerous permutations of this and other studies 
to be performed such as: 


i The Cost of diftrering degrees or rehabilitation 
can be transformed into equivalent rent increa- 
ses, otvher things held equal. 


>, the economics of reconstruction and rehabilita-— 
DLO cam be Comparcd for Various Situations. 


3. Given certain rental constraints, the amount of 
Sovernment subsidy required to make the project 
acuraGourve wo Owners can be deteriined. 
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4, The impact of any government program can be de- 
termined once translated into the dollar effect 
on any of the above mentioned financial variables. 
This model should prove to be an extremely valuable tool 
(1) in understanding the economic relationships in the hous- 
ing market, (2) for testing alternative government programs 
for their impact effectiveness and (3) as a decision-making 
aid in determining the proper level of investment for a 


Careicular project oF property. 


ad. Existing Government Programs 
A. The San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 

The Redevelopment Agency comes into being 
under state enabling legislation (California Community Re- 
development Law). It is a "temporary" organization and 
tneretore 1s not tied into the city structure. The city 
decides to take advantage of the enabling legislation and 
the Board of Supervisors appoints a Redevelopment Commission 
CO ectablieh policy. 

To get an area designated as a "redevelopment area" ac- 
Tion is usually initiated by a group of citizens who petition 
the Board of Supervisors. The Board asks the Department of 
City Planning to "study" the area, On the basis of a report 
the Board designates the area, 

Two-thirds of each project is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that amount being paid directly to the Agency. The 
city pays one-third; in cash, services, or land, Billing is 
on completion of the project, so often the city does not have 
to come up with any cash. The city's share having had been 
covered by the services provided (4 ees schools, utilities, 
etc.). San Francisco has never had to come up with any cash 
Since the initiation of the program in 1948, although it did 
once provide $100, 000 for emergency relocation. 
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Be dhe; Rehabilitation Division of the San Fran- 
cisco Redevelopment Agency 


Mr, James Vann, Chief of the Rehabilitation Di- 
vision of the San Francisco Redevelopment Agency, was very 
helpful in explaining the structure of the Redevelopment 
Agency and how Rehabilitation fits into it. He was concern- 
ed that although redevelopment has two aspects -- reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation, the organizational structure we 
Set-up as though rehabilitation were only a very minor func- 
tion. He considers this unbalance as unfortunate. 

ihe Majority Of the Mehapilitetion Diviclom's-ertore =. 
directed towards The Western Addition A-2 Froject. A-2's 
total forecasted budget is $120 million, of which $4 million 
Will be directed towards rehabilitation. No actual rehabili-— 
tation work is done by or paid for by the Redevelopment Agen- 
Cr. fhe of min ition pays only for: administrative expenses, 
inspections, architectural fees, arrangements for financing, 
etc. A flow chart and table of the steps followed by the 
Rehabilitation Division with each dwelling they rehabilitate 
is included in the appendix. An average of 600 man-hours 
per dwelling is required for these "assistance services" 
according to Mr. Vann. Estimating $10 per man-hour would 
mean that an average of $6000 per dwelling unit is spent 
for "assistance services.” 

in h-2 a total ‘ofr 2,400 units ars to. be “rehabilitated, 
3,000 reconstructed and 900 newly constructed. Just compar- 
ing the allocations $4 million vs. $120 million, the Rehabi- 
litation Division does indeed appear small. Yet this Divi- 
sion provides for the injection of 38% of the 'new! units 
which enter the Western Addition housing stock. 

The biggest problems in A-2 are with the investor-owners. 
Of the first hundred owners approached, twenty-nine refused 
to cooperate with the Redevelopment Agency -- all were in- 
vestor-owners. Only seven per cent of the dwellings and 


thirty-six per cent of the structures in A-2 are owner-occupied. 
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Post-rehabilitation rent increases have not been a prob- 
lem in A-2. Only 50% of the landlords have raised their 
rents, and only an average of 10%. (See Appendix for costs 
of rental housing in the Western Addition). The reasons the 
remaining half of the land-lords have not raised their rents 
are: (1) the low cost financing they obtained averages only 
$27/month per dwelling unit, and (2) they fear that a raise 
in rent may force some of their tenants of long standing to 
leave. Thus providing the possibility that their apartment 
may be unoccupied for a while or become occupied by some 
less desirable tenants. The long range ‘best! way to keep 
tenes Lrom greatly increasing, according to Mr. Vann, 1s ce 
Stimulate construction of low-income federally subsidized 
HOUS Ane 

Responding to a query about the possibility of forming 
a pre-apprenticeship youth employment program on the lines 
of the one suggested by this report (see Section F), Mr. 
Vann said that a similar program was tried, but was complete- 
iy roiled by union non=-cooperation. Other districts of 
San Francisco which should be declared Redevelopment Areas 
are: 

kb. the Mission 
2. Bayview 
3. Lower Haight-Ashbury 


As far as the future of the Redevelopment Agency is con- 
cerned, Mr. Vann was cautious to commit himself. "The future 
of redevelopment in San Francisco," he said, "depends on what 
happens in the Western Addition. If the Western Addition 
Redevelopment Project is indeed successtiul, if it indeed 
houses the people it has promised to house, if it indeed 
does improve the environment of the community and the level 
of social services available to its residents, then the Re- 


development Agency may have a place in San Francisco," 
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GC. RACE? Federally Assisted Code Enforcement 
An area is designated a code enforcement area 


by the city. The Federal Government will then provide up to 
three quarters of the funds required to implement the program. 

City inspectors evaluate each house in the designated 
FACE area, then present the owners with a list of deficiencies. 
These deficiencies are discussed with the owner along with 
cost estimates of the work required to remove them and bring 
the dwelling up to code. The owner must comply by correcting 
the violations or suffer penalities. If the owner refuses 
TO Comply, cvne Caty can force sale, buv only winder: trea: 
(or conditions) of demolition. 

it the individual chooses Co participate dm the orogran 
the FACE agents will assist him in financing arrangements 
end arranging Lora contractor to do the work. lf ¢hesaner— 
jing requires extensive revision, relocation assisvance ic 
given. 

This program works best in neighborhoods with primarily 
owner-occupied dwelling units. 


(Note: All financing arrangements are separately written Coe) 


D. Rehabilitation Sale Under Renewal-Rehabilita- 

tion 
Renewal-rehabilitation is a stronger program 

than FACE. Under Renewal-Rehabilitation, the Agency can 
Toree sale or wne ouUlIGiIne CO 1tseli Under the "right .oF emi 
nent domain if the owner should refuse to comply with minimum 
code requirements. If the owner agrees to rehabilitate, he 
is eligible for the same grants and loans as under the FACE 
Orogramn, it the owner refuses, the Agency “can ‘purchase The 
building under 221 (h) (Federal Housing Act) for resale to 
4 mom-proLit corporation. The non-profit corporation 1s to 
gel) toe low-income camilies after the structure is rehabila- 
tated. Under 235(j), the Redevelopment Agency can be the 


MomeOronly eponsor. As an alternative, it can resell tne 
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house under condition of rehabilitation. 


Problems 
1. Settlements under eminent domain have tended to be 


on the generous side of the "fair price". This not only 
requires more in the way of funds, it also limits the write- 
down on the property before sale to non-profit sponsors. 
Too often this means that the write-down price is higher 
than the maximum price the Redevelopment Agency (as non= 
profit sponsor) can legally pay. 

©, At present the Agency has no funds to purchase 
housing for rehabilitation. 

3. Only can operate within a designated redevelopment 
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Advantages (over FACE) 

Renewal-Rehabilitation programs provide for a much broad- 
er source of funding from the Federal Government. 

1. Medel Cities 

24. Vurnkey Lit 

3. section 23 -- leasing 


EK. Federal Funding 
The Federal Government will provide grants 
and low-cost loans for the rehabilitation of dwelling units 
within either a designated FACE area or a designated Renewal- 
Rehabilitation area. (Note: All existing programs are not 
directed towards preventing blight, but only attempt to cor- 
rect it after it becomea a problem.) 


Grants 

An applicant can receive up to a $3,000 grant (or the 
cost of the rehabilitation, whichever is lower) if he meets 
the following requirements: 


1. Owns a building with one to four dwelling units and 
lives in one of the units. 


2, Gross annual income of less than $3,000. 
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3. Gross annual income is greater than $3,000, but 
monthly housing expenses are greater than 25% of 
~ross monthly income. 

(Note: Under California law, a family may lose welfare eli- 
gibility (AFDC) if it receives a grant.) 


Low-Cost Loans 

Individuals can also take advantage of 3% government 
foans.. these loans cam include, not only thescos te of vre— 
habilitation, but complete refinancing of previous mortgages. 
The amount (for rehabilitation) can go up to $14,500 as San 
Francisco is designated a 'high-cost! area, Bilge bie ty ene 
quirements are: 


1. Owner lives in building with one to four dwelling 
LIVES. 


2. At least 20% of the loan is applied to meeting stan- 
dards. 


3. Total loan can be phased over a maximum period of 
thirty years. The monthly payments should not ex- 
ceed 20% of monthly income. Total, including refi- 
nancing of existing debt, can not be more than 
$37,500. 

fe she Loca talon 

ihe Relocation program is primarily for those 
tenants whose homes have been designated for demolition. On- 
ly ineeevwery Trew) cases wills the rehabilitation» or 4) home 
reduire=relocation. Wher dwelling is: purchased by the? Rede- 
velopment Agency and tenants are allowed to live there until 
it is demolished. The Agency will provide the tenants with 
ninety-day notice before they must vacate. In the interven- 
ing period, the Agency will do maintenance work and assist 
bie tenant Ai itinding alternative housing that is standard, 
Winweareoon Locauilen and ata price the famtly can attord,” 
If their present housing is considered dangerous for habita- 
tion, they may be temporarily moved to another Agency-owned 
house. 

If the tenant wants to return to the neighborhood after 
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redevelopment is completed, he is given priority provided 

he meets all other requirements for occupancy. (See Agency 
Pamphlet in the Appendix.) Agency policy does not include 
phasing of work completed, because they feel it would slow 
down construction. Such phasing would allow tenants to move 
directly into completed structure, negating the need for 
temporary relocation. 

If the family does not want to return; it is given a 
certificate which gives it priority in renting or buying 
moderate-priced housing in any other location within the 
city or without, public housing or private. 

The Agency will help with moving expenses (up to $200) 
whether the family does its own moving or has a company to 
do it. If they owned their own home, and buy one elsewhere 
(on moving) they can receive up to $5,000 in replacement of 
housing payments. If they cannot find standard housing 
Within their means, the city (mayor's office fund) will pro- 
vide temporary rent supplements if the family does not 


Quality for federal subsidy. 


e. Comparison of Rehabilitation vs. Reconstruction 
In the preceding forecast-analysis we concluded 


that the majority of turnover of San Francisco's housing 
stock will be accomplished either through reconstruction or 
rehabilitation. The following is an attempt to identify 
economically, objective criterion which will help determine 
whether a structure should be reconstructed or rehabilitated. 

Cost of reconstruction includes removing the old struc- 
ture and the construction of a new one. Average construction 
costs for single-family dwelling units are tabulated in tne 
Financing of Housing Phase II Report. Costs of rehabilita- 
ting a variety of structures are shown in Figure III-31. 


Various factors influencing these costs are: construction 


costs, land costs, interim financing, mortgage rates, DFCLLG 
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GEN. / REHAB. MODEL 


MATERIALS 
BLOG COo/v71e 
for REHAB,/ 
MAILIT. 


OWNER OWKM INVESTHENT 


CAPITAL 
FUAIOS 


FACILITATE S 


HOUSE 
BELOW 
COOe 
REQUIZ. 


TEMA T 
ECONOHIC 


UapRovir\ OWNERS 


IKISPECTION 
HOUSE 


TEMHALTS OR COMH, GROUPS 
NO COMP. SWEAT EQUITY 


SITUAT/OM | WORKERS 


COMPENSATED) 


JMPROVED\COMHUN/T, 


ees el Tee ie: REHABILITATION COSTS 
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Excellent Good Fair Other 
Housing Survey ' 


Area Mgr. Tenant Morn) Tenant Mgr. Tenant Mgr. Tenant 
Outer Richmond 50% 8% 44% 46% 6% 21% 0% 25% 
Inner Richmond 36 i} 52 18 12 41 0) 22 
Marina-Pacific Hts. 49 21 30 40 18 16 3 | 23 
Northeast 27 2d 64 32 3 21. 6 26 
Downtown | 25 14 45 36 24 23 6 23 
Western Addition 45 9 24 Pa 2 21 20 43 
Buena Vista-Tw.Pks. 10 14 70 33 14 24 6 29 
Inner Mission 31 8 43 Z9 19 28 7 Ss 
W. Tw. Pks.-Sunset SJ 26 oi 43 5 jal 7 20 
paerre tay shore Pad a2 41 18 37 14 1 56 
South of Market - 9 55 3) 45 34 0 54 
Bernal-Outer Mission _30 Bel pad 35 poh a3: _o Al. 
TOTAL aS ¥5 46 32 14 21 7 32 
Note: "Other" includes "Needs Attention" and non-responses. 


Table III-28. PHYSICAL CONDITION OF APARTMENT BUILDINGS 
AS REPORTED BY TENANTS AND MANAGERS 


Piso 


H.U.D. 


DATE DATE 


PRIME rOTAL H.U.D. BUILDING | FIRE | RELOCATION PROSPECTIVE 
PROJECT =| psoGRaM g LUCATION SPONSOR PRODUCT STATUS MURTGAGE : : 
FRG PLETE “UNDING MODE RAL UNG | ARRANGEMEN OCCUPANTS 
NUMBER CONTRACTOR STARTED COMPLETED FUNDING CODE RAL UNG ARRANCEMENT 
HOUS LNG 
EQUITIES, 
CORA FHA |Pritspurcu, | 'NC+ ¢SUB- Ube ike HABL TABLE COMPLETED 6| $238,000 38 YEARS AREA 
SIDIARY OF BALTLE 8/1/66 9/20/67 WALVED NONE 
STREET E.R.-90 |PENNSYLVANL? : E DWELLING OCCUPIED 221-d-3 3% RESIDENTS 
ACTION- GO. 
HOUSING, 
INC.) 
NORMAL & 
DOUGLAS -| CHICAGO, CITY GOVT. AREA SPECLAL MOBILE PRESENT 
FHA 9/67 PLANNING 
LAWNDALE ILLINOIS OF CHICACO REHAB REHAB HOMES OCCUPANTS 
STANDARDS 
NEW YORK $230,000 - 
CITY HOUSIN 50% COMPLETI LIND 30 YEARS REMALNED PRESENT 
HRH STUDIES Sex 
NEW YORK N.Y. NEW YORK, AND DEVELOF 1/69 AND OCCUPIED; $459,000 - WITHIN OCCUPANTS & 
CONSTRUCTION AND 6/64 
LIHD-3 LIHD-3 NEW YORK MENT ADMIN- (ESTIMATED REPORTS IN 221-d-4 PROJECT NEIGHBORHOOD 
co. REPORT 40 YEARS 
ISTRATION PROGRESS | $17,875,000 OR AREA RESIDENTS 
3% 
221-d-3 
1aS 1 (TUTE NOISES) 
HEATLN MOVED 
ah LIND GORVEARS| IN tie 
i. St a ) | SOPRPESITE bet 4/13/67 an 
INSTANT: N.Y. NEW YORK, CONRAD REHAB ee BOs pe UNIT CEMPORARILY | PREVIOUS 
so ane, ||| SDEINISTRA= Renate aes ener eeey tees ; , S 
REHAB LIHD-4 | NeW YORK ENGINEERS | TECHNIQUE 9/67 Peon ro nore, | OCCUPANTS 
TION, NEW 597.300 — 


YORK CITY 


221-d-3 


NOTE: 


Blanks 


Tobey vivinive 26) 


Parentheses indicate an estimated or tentative design value. 
bility. 


A dash indicates no applica- 


indicate that the relevant data was unavaflable at the time of publication. 
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DATA MATRIX FOR REHABILITATION PROJECTS 


NUMBER 


SEN : BULLDING a ete 
Be CHOSEN BULLDINGS e ie TOTAL NUMBER OF EXTENT COMMUNITY 
PROJECT TRS TRUMENE OF No eee UNDER OF WELLING | D.U. PER OF Sergey 
ae BULLOINGS | CONSTRUCTION BUILDINGS UNITS BUILDING REHAB. Proce 
NON-PROFIT CORPORATION: MECH. - NEW 
DEVELOPER ELECE. - NEW NONE DIRECTLY ON PROJECT; 
CORA STREFT 
AINGWEOL IRUNOS 3 BRICK ROW HOUSES 2 22 6 & 10 EQUIP. - NEW VERY HIGH LEVEL IN 
LEASOR ALL OTHER - PROJECT AREA 
REPAIRED & REFINISHED 
city: 
50% DEVELOPER 
MIXED -- 
CONSTRUCTION FUNDS TO SPECIAL 
DOUGLAS - PRIVATE FIRM: BRICK HOUSES| 
ee STANDARDS HICH LEVEL TO BE 
% DEVELOPER 126 0 zs 
LAWNDALE AND 24 1000 1 
AOIRUCHION HASS ADOPTED FOR ASSOCIATED WITH PROJECT 
LOW RISE 
NON-PROFIT CORPORATION: PROJECT 
LEASOR APARTMENTS 
CITY: 
— MECH. - NEW 
DEVELOPER 
CONSTRUCTION FUNDS ECE ee NEw HIGH LEVEL ASSOCIATED 
IVATE FIRM DCS): - NEW 
PRIVATEER IBA EBLDGS) OLD AND NEW EQULE ie NY WITH PROJECT INCLUDING: 
NEW YORK DEVELOPER 
, WALLS - NEW P é 
es CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 86 14 AU eR 5&6 1312 13 - 48 Se ee 
LEASOR TENEMENTS EGOS = NSN EMPLOYMENT 
_ YR . , ral 
NON-PROFIT CORPORATION: ROOF - NEW GHIA TION 
LEASOR 
MECH. - NEW 
CITY: 
C1Ty ELECT. - NEW 
Ase OLD LAW 
DEVELOPER 
INSTANT EQUIP. - NEW 
TENEMENT 6 4 15 
CONSTRUCTION FUNDS : 3 2 uu 
REHAB WALLS - NEW 
BRICK 


NON-PROFIT FOUNDATION: 


LEASOR 


NOTE: 


Table III-29 


FLOORS - NEW 


WINDOWS - NEW 


Parentheses indicate an estimated or 

tentative design value. A dash indicates 
no applicability. Blanks indicate that the 
relevant data was unavailable at the time 


of publication 


DATA MATRIX FOR REHABILITATION PROJECTS 
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CONTINUED 


D. U NET RENT ($) cosis ($) 
: EFOR j ACQUISI- ARCHI- TAXES 
CONFICURA- OF AREA BEFORE AFTER hts cd \ Ronnie 
vane ae ah TON TLON TECTURAL CONS TRUC- 
PIONS (SQ.FT.) REHAB. REHAB. TION rata 
2 
CORA STREET BEDROUM 90 92.50 - YES 259,686 87,000 138,000 5,680 2,500 
100.00 
DOUGLAS - 
vi 93.85 7 
LAWNDALE 
* * 
PROJECTS: 360 - 1050 60-148 
32-46 186 ,000 48,000 121,000 2,000 
1 BEDROOM 360 68- 88 
NEW YORK Ne) 
i! 
LIHD-3 ELECTRICITY 
2 BEDROOM 136 6) 578 81-96 1,694,800 | 165,000 1,150,000 54,800 
1 BEDROOM 32 11x16 NONE 10x8 77-88 
tisk 
INSTANT 1 520 (AVE) 42-72 xO 597,300 87,000 362,000 
RERSS. 138 ELECTRICITY 
3 BEDROOM 1] 11x14 9x11 7x8 115-121 
10x12 
NOTE: Parentheses indicate an estimated or 
; ; : Gee 
THESE FIGURES APPLY TO THE ENTIRE N.Y. - 3 PROJECT, NOT JUST TO THE SAMPLE BUILDINGS. tentative design value. A dash indicates 
. no applicability. Blanks indicate that the 
THE FICURE IN PARENTHESES SHOWS THE NUMBER OF BUILDINGS IN THE SAMPLE PROJECT. relevant data was unavailable at the time 
ahh 


of publication, 


A CORE UNIL WAS USED WHICH CONTAINED A BATH AND A PULIMAN KITCHEN. IT WEIGHED 6000 LBS. AND 


HAD DIMENSIONS OF 8 x 8 x 8 FEET. 


Table: Vita 29, DATA MATRIX FOR REHABILITATION PROJECTS CONTINUED 
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AVERACE 
REHAB TIME 


COSTS ($) SR 


TUTAL PER AND CONSTRUCTION 


TOTAL PER | CONST. TOTAL PER 


PER 


FINANCIAL 


PROJECT OTHER 
AND FEES D.u. NETUSQUUFES|INETA SOM Ere GROSS) SQaue IN, | AEPARS LION PER BLDG. SEOs SIGUBE TSI 
CORA 14,628 4,029 11,828 11,700 MO. 
STREET 
DOUGLAS - 
LAWNDALE 12 NO 
10. 
SAMPLE PROJECTS: 7, 300-18. 8% |13.7-21.3* 20.2-30.9* 
9,000 6,000 9,300 25.8 42 MO. 105: = 
NEW YORK 
240 DAYS 
LIHD-3 
261,000 64,000 11,690 
INSTANT 48 HRS. UNSKILLED 
STLLED 
RENAB 148,300 12,200 SUB Ls 
HIGH SKILLED 
NOTE: parentheses indicate an estimated or 
tentative design value, A Cash imlicates 


N.Y.-3 PROJECT, NOT JUST TO THE SAMPLE BUILDINGS 
no applicability, Blanks indicate that the 


* 
THESE FICURES APPLY TO THE ENTIRE 
relevant data was unavailable at the fine 


of publication, 


Table IIIT-29.. DATA MATRIX FOR REHABILITATION PROJECTS CONTINUED 
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margins, tax policy, and price trends in labor and materials. 

Generally, what determines the selection of rehabilita- 
tion Or reconstruction is the degree of dilapidation of isae 
unit. Exceptionally deficient dwelling units are often too 
costly to rehabilitate, these are usually removed and recon- 
SULUCG LEC < When the dwelling is only slightly below standard 
condition and the structure is sound, it might be saved by 
TehapaslaiGauion: 

While discussing the economic aspects of rehabilitation 
VS. reconstruction, oné can not avoid seeing the social efr= 
fects opposing redevelopment. 

Moving into a new neighborhood usually means higher rents 
and always the hassel of having to make new friends. In an 
ethnic neighborhood the citizen is integrated into a commu- 
nity which is the manifestation of many old traditions and 
customs -- a culture. Language is another barrier to mobi- 
lity. People don't want to move from the place where their 
language is spoken into a community with a foreign tongue. 
With "good" rehabilitation the character of the community -- 
its life style -- can be preserved. Better houses mean bet- 
ter neighborhoods; and better neighborhoods better life 
Pacverics plese crime, theses police, the entire communiecy 
benefits. As explained by Tim Roch in Architectural Review: 

A balanced community life depends on the preser- 
vation of some continuity between a city's past, 
present, and future and sucessfully interweaving 
them. For these reasons rehabilitation of sub- 
standard dwellings is often more desirable than 
Sweeping them away and starting fresh. 

Other tvariables which could make a difference between 
VeConeUruciLom and rehabilitation are: the average level ‘of 
upgrading, neighborhood impacts, changes in land and struc- 
TirSmOroliG Covi Uy  — cule LOU aacLOM OL central city relative vo 
SUbunpoeandusoctal cost of slum living, The comparability, 
themirane-collcd, une rules of choice between such a wide 
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variety of effects do not objectively exist. The ability 
to make choices in these situations depends critically on the 
set of values, tastes, and priorities of the agent who 18 vo 
choose, or on whose behalf choice is to be made. The selec- 
tion of the 'best' technique of renewing an area can only 


be accomplished on an individual dwelling basis. 


f. General Model of the Rehabilitation Program 
The integral elements of all rehabilitation 
endeavors are: 
FUNDS 
MATERIALS 
LABOR 
Sixty-three per cent of all residential dwelling units 
in San Francisco were owned by an absentee landlord in 1960. 
There are no indications that this proportion has changed 
markedly over the decade. Of the sixteen per cent substan- 
dard nowsine units: identified by the 1960 Census, lece than 
15% were owner-occupied. Therefore any redevelopment model 
must concentrate on motivating “the absentee landlord to im- 
Oeove tte property. “The flow chart shownon Migs it-se2. 
is a general representation of the necessary elements of re- 
nablLVistataion and’ their vinter-relattonshivse. lrollowine wie" a 
discussion and elaboration of the basic steps of this schema- 


Cree 


Inspec eLon 


Presently San Francisco does not stringently enforce a 
city-wide building code. One reason according to a Mission 
Coalition official is that a strict enforcement of the codes 
would require the condemnation of fifty per cent of the struc- 
tures. in the Mission. 

Suggestions: 


A, Establish separate codes for new construction 
and existing structures to enable incremental 
aU POaChse ces 
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HOUS/IMG 
FIMAM CIAL 


IISTITU TIOKL 


ME KW/ 
CON STRUCTIO“L 


HOUSING CORPORATION 


Ee BYDGLT |-—-_——- 
PAID JSOas 


ewe eee ee be ee 


| aisreicT coors 
is | 


OWNER OCCUPIED ABSENTEE LANDLORD 


| COPE, TAKES TET 
EMIMAAIT DOMAIN 


AGREES TO AGREES TO 
REHABILITATE DISTRESS SALE REHABILITATE 
SELL 45 IS CORP PEHAB. 
COMTRACTOR ors coor TEMAL/T coop cooP TENAKITS COUTRACTOR 
[owwee FA ¥S| lonwwee Pays for lowe pArs [RECEIVES FIRST eae lowwee Pays [Swear eouiry-  [owwee PAYS] 
t MATER/AL /F OR COOR - PREF.) OL COOP REALT : 
HE CALS] FUMOS | FULD S| LEOUCTIOR/] 


TEWANT REMAILIS 
REWT FOEEZE / REMT SUPPLE. 


Bie ilas ee FLOW CHART OF NECESSARY ELEMENTS 
OF 
REHABILITATION AND THEIR INTER-RELATIONSHIPS 


EPL Sst 


Insure acceptable new buildings. 
Identify substandard but acceptable 


housaines. 
Clearly define unacceptable structure. 


é.@., 250 inspectors working yearly cycles). 


Computer file -- data base. 
Establish easily-accessible contact point 
for tenant inspection request. 


ab 

2 

5 

B, Establish regular inspection capability 
( 

bee 

Bae 

Capital Funds 

Subsidies from the government, contributions from founda- 
trons, private investment, owner's share, and any funds, col— 
lected from an organization of tenants either as a Coop or 
local Corporation, will be directed into a mutual revolving 
fone. pool Calwed Capital Fund. ‘This fund could operate as 
a Mutual Fund investing its excess holdings in any endeavor 
which could insure a sound rate of return. The Fund will be 
taencentral dispatch orfice of all public funds related to 
rehabilitation or reconstruction of dwellings in San Francis- 
COveeLt will provide for 2rants, Low tone antepest, Aoanc, 
CuC% 

De sbowner\s share! will be usually difticubt to: obtain, 
as frequently he will be an absentee landlord (two to one 
chance). If the owner refuses to contribute on a voluntary 
basis he can be pressured by the threat of eminent domain, 
by Social pressure, by certain tax incentives, etc. “(See 
Fuoliic Hinence Report, re: land only tax) . 

If money were provided to the owner through the Capital 
Fund then the Fund could stipulate a rent freeze for 'n' years. 
After 'n' years a rent increase to be justified on grounds 
other than rehabilitation. ~ The Pund. could also stipulate 
that the owner could not evict his tenants and sedi his) orc 


perty for nonsresidential purposes Por ‘mn years; 


The District Coops 


The District Coop shall have the responsibility to insure 
that all rehabilitation or renewal endeavours are in the 
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best interests of their members. They will provide for fund- 


Ines eboreand material. “Ali district Level planning would 
be handled by the Coop. 


A, Labor 

The Coop will organize a community labor 
pool consisting of tenants, owners, and community groups. 
These people will receive compensation either monetarily or 
through sweat equity; where they will receive a deduction 
in the cost of rehabilitating their dwelling if they own it 
Orraereduchaon in their rent if they do not;. in. return ton 
time donated to the labor pool, This community labor pool 
could provide a training ground for unemployed and unskilled 
youths and eventually provide a path for them into a steady 
union, job. A journeyman would work with four to six of these 
youths for whatever time is necessary for them to secure a 


spov in the regular union apprentice program. 


B, Services 
The Coop will provide free services to the 
COMMUNIGY, Such as expertise, cost estimates, architectural 
services, funding aid, inspéctions, legal services, consul - 


cation -= tools. 


C. Materials 
Materials will be mass purchased by a central 
procurer and available to all the Coops. 


Quaisi-Public Housing Corporation 

A non=pror 1h on minimum irolit- housing corporation. on, whe 
district Lével, subsidized by the Capital Fund and credit. 
Members of the Board will be publically elected for staggered 
terms; and will not be tied completely with the incumbent 


GATyY adgdminiseration. 


A eadieGconal. Funding 


1 Public bond placement (tax exempt, muni- 
eipad ee) 


= SS 


2, Portion of city property tax 


iD POeiuLces 
It will provide the same services as the 


Coop. 


C. Assets 
Buildings forced to sale under eminent do- 
main will be acquired by the Corporation if no buyer is 
found on the open market, under condition that the sale will 
Not result in the eviction of the tenants for-'n! years. 
The price of the property would be equal to current assessed 
tax base. The dispossessed owner shall retain the right to 
repurchase at any time said structure at a price equal to 
the following alternatives: 
i Distress sale price + rekabaiitatien 
cost 
2.) Cost .max.of ‘value! (capi taluzedesa’ 
highest prime rate during period of 
current re-assessed value of property 
3. Distress sale price + rehabilitation 
cost + reasonable prorit 
De bepor 
The corporation shall employ union workers 
diviLOn scales, DUL Lt will enforce an apprenticesniy tran 
ing program for unskilled members of the community with the 
SUjectvive ol training. them for steady union jobs. 


E,. Loans 
The corporation shall arrange for no or low 
interest loans for owners meeting a certain income criterion. 


For others the corporation will guarantee bank financing. 
Materials 


Materials will be purchased by a central procurer to pro- 
vide for economies of scale. Stress will be made on selec- 
ting components which can be easily installed, to minimize 
the degree of skill needed, 


ies 


Labor 


As explained above the labor pool shall be composed of: 


1. Tenants or community residents working 
for sweat equity 


2. Community youths working in a pre-appren- 
ticeship training program either for com- 
pensation or sweat equity 


3. Union labor 


Preference will be given to the UNnéiip loved... vie “une 
led, and youths during the summer. Because of the scattered 


Job sites and relatively low wage Scales, a large labor force 


In conclusion we feed that there are no ObjeC Clive erie 
teria which can be identified to make it easy to differen- 
tiate which dwellings should be rehabilitated and which 
Should be reconstructed. For this reason we recommend an 
organization responsible for both reconstruction and rehabz— 
litation. This organization would study each particular 
propléem area, say a neighborhood in the Mission. With in= 
puts from Community Desires, the organization could decide 
what type of redevelopment is necessary, economical and most 
in tune with the wishes of the community. 

Modern industrial advances have demonstrated clearly the 
ereatv cOst Culting potential of mass production. We sugcgecg 
that the cost of rehabilitation may be decreased substantial- 
ly if the principles of mass rehabilitation were applied to 
the redevelopment industry. 


g, Reaction of the Mission Coaltion to Some 

Aspects of the General Model 

At present all rehabilitation in the Naseion Discrics, 
igs being done on the private owner basis. A Mission Coali- 
tion official mentioned that if the city's building codes 
were strictly enforced, more than 50% of the structues in 
the Mission would be condemned. According to the Department 
of City Planning over 65% of the dwelling units in the 
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Mission are over thirty years old. ‘The 1960 Census showed 
that the city-wide average of serious substandard dwellings 
per hundred dwellings was 5.1, while in the Migsi onthe 
number was over twenty-five per hundred. 

Nor formal organization exists which is directed to the 
rehabilitation of absentee landlord properties. The only 
few cases of absentee landlords attempting to rehabilitate 
their units have been stopped by the Mission Coalition for 


the following reasons: 


1. Rents would have been raised by 40%-50% 
Oo) lack of providing, the displaced  ctenanoes 
any relocation tacilities 

Members of the Mission Coalition responded favorably to 
the suggestion of establishing a quasi-public housing cor- 
poration within the Mission. Since labor unions are members 
Oeethne Mission Coalition, the possibility or establishing 
an apprenticeship training program within the Mission also 
looks good. All trainees though would have to be paid as 
any other union member. 

The majority of the actual operation of the Housing 
Corporation will be on the district cooperative level. The 
District Coops would operate as semi-autonomous units work- 
ing very closely with the community. The labor pool would 
be organized as a pre-apprentice training program working 
iim cOngunctilon Wath labor Unions. Lo 2s hoped una G. ehac 
community labor pool can alleviate some of the growing un- 
employment problems in the City. 

The district cooperative would be responsible for de- 
Signating which dwellings should be recycled. If an owner 
refuses to rehabilitate, the corporation would enforce its 
right of eminent domain and force sale. If the absentee 
landlord agrees to rehabilitate at his own expense and the 
district cooperative suggests a rent freeze, then the cor- 
poration will have to pay for the rehabilitation and lay 
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Claimeco Derurot the capital eains at. the time of sale by 
the owner. 


h. Specific Suggestion -- A City-Wide Housing 

Corporation 

We suggest that a city-wide quasi-public 
Housing Corporation be established in San Francisco, the 
establishment of which is presently legally possible utili- 
Zing the enabling Vegislation, declaring the entire. city a 
renewal area. A recommended organizational structure is 
provided in the Appendix. The corporation will function on 
two levels: city-wide and district. 

On the city-wide level the corporation would coordinate 
all housing construction in San Francisco -- new construction, 
réhabilitation, and’ reconstruction. For new -conetrucciones 
could be the bond “issuing authority and a Maison with the 
Dummy Corporation recommended by the Housing Finance Group. 
For reconstruction and rehabilitation 10 could act ae a coors 
dinatersor Hedeéral rants and Loans. “The city may swanteco 
supplement these funds to-allow rehabilitation and vecons¢euc= 
tion to proceed at a faster rate (see Public Finance Report). 
Poveal aspects of Housing 1t could be a icentral-procurer on 
materials, providing large cost savings resulting from econo- 
mies of scale purchasing. The city-wide Housing Corporation 
Will assume many of the responsibilities mentioned under the 
Capital Fund segment of the General Rehabilitation Model. 
Funds will be received from the city budget, the Federal 
Government, and from individuals. The most important con- 
tribution of the Corporation will be city-wide financing -- 

a more efficient level than district financing. 


1. Mass Production and Rehabilitation 
The forecast reveals clearly that the majori- 
ty of 'new' dwellings will be inputed into the housing stock 
OF Dan Prancisco through rehabilitation. 


Trougieaepes Existed that much of the cost of rehabilite- 
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tion would have been reduced by the introduction of mass 

produced labor saving components, conventional methods of 
rehabilitation still remain less expensive and thus more 

desirable for the present and immediate future. 

Most of the research and development in this field has 
been directed to the design and production of components 
which would result in reduced labor costs either through 
ease of installation, which would require less skilled labor, 
or reduced construction time. 

The trend has been to produce larger component packages 
which have antiquated the innovations of the past. . The 
Pate Olyweod, and dry wall, all annovations of come years 
ago, are being replaced on some job sites by completely fac- 
Dorywtanushed walk panels. 

Some buildings advocate that the smallest component leav- 
ing the factory should be the completed house. Possibly the 
Cwelting of the future will-be one which plugs into.2 .auge 
permanent structural network, and whenever the unit requires 
rehabilitation, it will be taken out recycled or disposed of 
and replaced by 'next year's model!. 

The trend is indeed to larger and larger components, but 
acceptance 1S slow-as -cthe -construction industry is such,..that 
Siplomovative eonponent will nove be used freely until it 


becomes conventional. 


j. Additional Comments and Suggestions 
As time did not allow study into the actual 
rehabilitation process, provided in the Appendix are excerpts 
from a study done by Stanford Research Insititute which evalu- 
ates current rehabilitation practices in general. 

A discussion of the prospects of reducing rehabilitation 
costs through industrialization of components is in the 
Housing Production Group Final Report. 

Some important questions which must be answered before 
rehabilitation is commenced are: 
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Suggestions 


How long a useful life should one rehabili- 
tate a dwelling for? 


Should one invest heavily and rehabilitate 
each strueture so it could dast a lifetime, 
OL Should hee consider the possibility, -thac 
some components put into the structure now 
as 'innovations', will most likely become 
technically obsolete in twenty years? 


Are we Viustimled an planning sain taenooe 
Solesence which will bring present costs 
down but may increase future replacement 
costs? 


next year's group: 


Isolate an area in conjunction with other 
Zroupe and use it as 42 piloy projece te 
evaluate and test your assumptions. 


Use the Arthur D. Little San Mrancisco: Houc— 
ing Simulation Model and with existing data 
and develop a housing aging (Markov Process) 
model which could be used to predict deterio- 
ration in stock by area and analyze the impact 
of -rehabilitacion. 


Construct a relatively simple computer infor- 
mation file based on building inspection re- 
ports to identify and establish cost estimates 
of iditrerent types of rehabilitation andsre— 
Cone CLUC GION, 


Investigate the use of public property as tem- 
porary, relocation facilities for displaced 
tenants such as temporary buildings on govern- 
ment dJand and school facilities during») the 
summer. 


Due Co the crisis situation Im-can francisco, 
Suspend bureaucratic provisions of housing 
programs which expend non-productive effort 
(inspection, negotiation with tenants, archi- 
tectural review and design, application of 
pressure on recalcitrant landlords, require- 
memce for vdaiformity and total coverage in 

an area, etc.). Devote available resources 
to those landlords requesting rehabilitation 
assistance. 


Establish city maintenance crews by trade 
Seecialty whaiech could rapidly move from mouse 
to house and affect stop-gap rehabilitation. 
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7. Require a level of maintenance expenditure 
(% of rent or property value) of owners on 
a continuous basis. 


8, Require that new construction, which has 
been supported by public funds, be designa- 
ted in such a manner as to facilitate future 
rehabilitation. 


9, Study the effects of rehabilitation on both 
rents and property value appreciation. 


10. Conduct an attitude survey to determine the 
attitudes towards rehabilitation (is it worth- 
while, what type needs to be done, effects 
On rent). 


11. Increase the building inspection labor force. 


12. Establish centers for home improvement train- 
ing and architectural design services to en- 
courage self-improvement. 

k. Concluding Comments 


The problem of adequately housing every citi- 


zen of San Francisco is massive; we have yet to scratch its 


surface, 


Clearly its solution must also be massive. 


Our feelings on this issue, parallel those expressed by 


the San Francisco Department of City Planning in their Sum- 


mary of Building During the 60's in "Changes in the San Fran- 


cisco Housing Inventory: 1969"¢, 


fe 


Realistically speaking, the trends of the pasv 
several years indicate the impossibility of a 
major breakthrough in the housing market, unless 
housing is recognized as a nationally needed 
good. No isolated technological innovations, no 
departmental reorganizations, no new ways to 
budgét old money, and certainly Ao minute efforve 
on the local scale can break the national dead- 
lock. Were San Francisco the only city to so 
suffer, there might be good reason to suggest 
that it alone should be responsible for its own 
dilemma. But though housing 1s a Local produce, 
the forces which control its production and di- 
rectly affected by national events. 


Changes in the San Francisco Housing Inventory, San 
Francisco Department of City Planning, April 1970. 
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Appendix II1L-D 
SUMMARY OF THE DECADE 


Shortly, the 1970 Census of Population and Housing will 
be taken, and its findings will provide a basis for the eval- 
uation of many local trends in the composition of the City -- 
its people and their homes. It seems Appropriate, nethis 
document, to sum up a few rather general comments about the 
past ten years. | 


san Francisco Housing Stock, 1960 and 1969 

A comparison of the housing stock of San Francisco in 
1969 reveals that, in the overall, there has been little 
change in the total number of units added to the stock or 
in the relative standing of each structure type with respect 
to the total. The following table indicates numbers of units, 
Pelavive percentacevesach structure type. contiputes, co che 
Stock, and the percentage of change within categories for 
the ten-year period. 


Table TLT=30 


SAN FRANCISCO HOUSING STOCK 
1960 and 1969 


LOGS 0 NEEL © 
ie ais eee et ot ie) | en? 7 oa ae ee A Wee eae Tt CLeaccmmn 
Structure Type Units Percent Units Percent 1960 & 1969 
Single family 110,236 36 L277 3:26 34 2 
2 epee) S 12 387,021 Le): - 
3-4 y 31,546 noe 32,463 10 3 
ae) 33,216 ed 36,961 del ital 
10 or more 97, 565 ok Lbs 3.6 34 15 


Source: San Francisco Department of City Planning, 1970. 


The total net change in the stock amounted to slightly 
more than two-thirds of one percent per year, or 6.7 percent 
for the cecade, This small nev increase may be explained 
HOuronlLy Dy che tall or. in housing production which -oceun- 
Pech im one lecu mour years, but by the simple fact tha 
unless patterns of density are drastically altered within 
Cem Ely aoa rancisco may be considered’ to have reached 
(oo wene | eeomeaulrataon point. Little land remains for 
development, unless large areas of industrial land or land 
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which has been used for other purposes is committed to 
housing, major additions to the stock cannot be made without 
changes in the existing density of development. 

In this respect, the slight decline in the percentage 
of single-family units, as a part of the whole stock and the 
4ncrease in units contained in buildings of ten or more is 
an indication of the trend towards higher density. The lar- 
gest numerical increase in housing units during the period 
occurred in the 10-or-more-unit building, and as a result, 
the number of housing units accounted for by low density 
(single-family peess ane high density (10-or-more -unit 
buildings) are equal, the remaining third of housing units 
approximately equally distributed in the groupings shown. 
Had construction trends continued for the late 1960's as 
@heyeneld for the first six years, the 10-or-more-unit cate- 
gory probably would have claimed the dominant percentage of 
units in the City. 


New Construction 

In the following table, the rise and fall of new construc- 
tion may be seen. Bearing in mind the fact that new construc- 
tion was recorded from April, 1960, the date of the Census 
and thus represents only three quarters of the year, the 
completions recorded from 1967 on are considerably lower than 
Cio Lage ne wOreCeecda ne years. 
The peak year for production in place was 1964, and for 
the two succeeding years a high rate was maintained, until 
the abrupt slump of 1967. Amother aspect which the figures 
emphasize is the tendency towards increasing density Ok 
housing units. As the years pass, fewer structures aCCOUMG 
for more units. In 1960, the average number of units per 
Ppructure wae 2.5: in 1969 It2weas-/.00., In the snternveniag 
years there is an almost regular processions of this ratio 
upward, indicating the change in emphasis on structural type. 


Demolition 

uring the decade, some six thousand units were removed 
from. the housing stock by the action of the private market 
and public agencies. The largest single category of removals 
Wasim Sanecle-ramily housing, With the 5-9 univ busicane 
following. Many of the single-family removals occurred dur- 
ing the building "boom" of the early years, 1960 to 1965, 
when older structures were razed to make way for apartment 
houses. 

Demolition is a part of the normal market process. I- 
deally, it would be confined to the structures that are 
Substandard and cannot be rehabilitated. However, the data 
gives no indication of the condition of structures removed, 
and, except for redevelopment areas, it cannot be assumed 
that removals resulted in the pruning of those 12,700 units 
classified by the Census of 1960 as seriously substandard. 
Even were this to be the case, the number of units removed 
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Table Iii 37 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, 1960-1969 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STRUCTURES AND UNITS BY YEAR 


NO Or 
Year structures Percent No. Of Units Percent 
LES EC LCeny 


1960 728 Lies by AVE 6.8 

1961 794 18 727860 8.7 

1962 866 Pay 3,483 128 
1963 982 15.9 3,552 neiail 
1964 880 14.3 4,638 NP 
1965 751 122 4,253 15.6 
1966 482 7.8 3,000 TL sf 
1967 247 4.0 199 4.8 
1968 242 348 1,403 5.2 
1969 195 32 1,365 5.0 


Source: San Francisco Department of City Planning,. 1970, 


from stock would amount to about one-half of those units, as- 
Suming that the majority of them are beyond feasible rehabi- 
Jitavion.  tndeed; many of the structures taken in the pri- 
vate market actions may have been sound, their removal dic- 
tated by economic pressure rather than their physical con- 
dition. Une Table on Demolition statistice follows on the 
next page. 


Net Change 

The net change in the housing inventory for 1969 was 
the lowest increase during the ten-year period. 

As in 1968, the net increase in the number of dwelling 
units was accompanied by a decrease in the number of struc- 
tures. The pattern of increase in units and decrease in 
structures accentuated the trend which began in 1968. The 
most severe losses in both structures and units appeared 
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Table III-32 


DEMOLITION, 1960-1969 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STRUCTURES 
AND UNITS BY YEAR 


vear cates Percent. No. ef sUnits Percent 
1960 2a2 Led 621 10.2 
1961 216 7.8 481 129 
1962 247 9.0 445 Ue 
Hgi63 356 i279 618 10.1 
1964 383 E39 702 ieee 
L965 323 14.3 139 1321 
1966 201 7.3 404 6.6 
1967 204 7.4 523 8.5 
1968 250 9.4 619 LOe2 
E869 284 aOreeS 898 14.7 
Total Zn ow 100.0 6,110 100.0 
sSourc 


Gr can Francisco Department of City Planning, 1970 


im the one, two, and three unit category; The major share 
of the-net increase in both structures and in units was in 
the 20-or-more-unit category. The reasons cited in the 
1968 report for the net decline in the number of structures 
and the small increase in units are apparently valid for 
1969: (1) a rate of demolition of structures greater than 
new construction to replace them; and (2) a concentration 
of construction effort in the 20-or-more-unit building 

or complex. Given current market conditions which do not 
favor the construction of lower density housing on rela- 
tively expensive land at nign loan and construction costs, 
this is nardly surprising, it is noveworthy that during 
the last year,. San Francisco issued building permits, for a 
mere 77 Single-family units according to the Department of 
Commerce Construction Reports. Napa County, lowest in total 
building volume, issued 502 single-family permits; while 
Santa Clara County, leading in the total volume of units, 
issued nearly 7,000 permits alone for single-family homes. 
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NET CHANGE IN HOUSING STRUCTURES AND UNITS, 1969" 


Structure Type No. of Structures No. of Units 
Single family als) =o ' 
2 —59 hls) 

3 -41 ALL Pa 
4 +5 ere) 
oS) +7 +46 
TO=19 +6 eZ 
20 or more +8 too 
Total 69 +467 


* ‘ . 4 6 
New construction minus demolitions. 


Source: San Francisco Department of City Planning, 1970 


The implication would seem to be that San Francisco's ability 
to provide new single-family homes in quantity has probably 
reached its limit, except for those areas where substantial 
reduction in land costs are possible. 

In the following table, the net changes for 1969 are com- 
bined with the 1968 totals to produce the general housing 
composition as of December 31, 1969.* 


“Building permits are recorded at issuance; the data 
Upon which this report is based are the certificates 
of final completion which are issued only when the 
construction is completed and the building is presumed 
ready for occupancy. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HOUSING STOCK, DECEMBER 31, 1969 


SEER ne ee a nn bn re asc 
Percent Increase 


Structure Type No. of Units Percent 1960-1969 
Single family iar 2.0 34 2 
2 | SU Oa Hat - 
3-4 32,463 10 3 
Sie 36,961 Nae . UE 
10+ 111,856 34 | 15 
io oo a Ly ee Tos 


Source: San Francisco Department of City Planning, 1970. 
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Hope nd. Lihier, : 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HOUSING STOCK 


The San Francisco housing stock had approximately 218, 757 
apartments and 112, 341 Single-family dwelling units. 


Since 1959, 26,918 units have been constructed in the 
City: 23,076 apartments and 3,837 single-family units. 
When the demolition of 3,689 apartments and 1,549 sin- 
gle-family units is subtracted, the net addition to 

the City's housing stock was 21,675 units: 19,387 apart- 
ments and 2,238 single-family units. 


Housing construction in San Francisco reached a peak 
for the decade of 4,638 units per year in 1964. In 
1968, 1,406 units were completed; annual net additions 
to the stock in 1964 and 1968, allowing for demolitions, 
were 3,936 units and 778 units respectively. 


The 1960's trend towards construction of multi-family 
dwelling units may be in part attributable to the chang- 
ing characteristics of the City's work force. San Fran- 
Cisco is in transition from a mixed economy, with sagai— 
ficant meanubacturing activity, to.one in which finance, 
taeurance,. real estate and corporate head office accviv- 
ties predominate. Not only the housing, but the associa- 
wed recreational and trariic circulation anmplicavionsacr 
these economic changes, warrant further detailed exami- 
nation. The high percentage of young adults in the 
National, population, central city space limitations and 
Pi eo wieancsrand CONS vuructLon Costs: have: rein orced vie 
trend. 

If the City's "corporate head office" rolé is to 
expand successfully, not only the requisite office 
space, but also the requisite residential space at the 
appropriate rent level and of the appropriate unit type 
anc wocacion, must be developed . 


Approximately 21.2 percent of the occupied apartment 
Unncs die cae City vent for less than $90 per month, and 
11.6 percent rent for $200 per month or more. Approxi- 
mately 4.6 percent of all vacant units rent for less than 
$90 per month, and 12.8 percent for $200 or more, The 
household with very low and the household with very 

high rent-paying ability may face a more Limi ved, range 

of choice of apartment units than the households closer 
to the City-wide median level of rent-paying ability. 


While a high percentage of the multi-family housing 
stock is over 30 years old, the condition of the ScoCk, 
as reported by those who occupy it and those who own 
and manage it, is generally good to excellent. 


Se oy 


Oi 


There is a serious shortage of private and public low- 
cost housing for large low-income famities, senor 
citizens, and college students. These-groups, ObeaeCc— 
essity, compete for the available space in low-cost 
projects, lildeally, more consideration might be given 
to the unique housing needs of each of these groups. 


Obtaining space in public housing, in common with the 
more attractive units offered by the private housing 
market, generally involves a waiting period of a year 
Or more. 


An examination of the ownership patterns of multi-fami- 
ly units shows that most of the stock is owned by indi- 
viduals located in the same area as the building. Non- 
local corporate ownership is more common among recently 
constructed, large-scale, high-rise complexes. 


Many San Francisco apartments and apartment buildings 
provide a short-term place of residence for people mo- 
ving to the San Francisco Bay Area from other parts of 
the nation. Buildings serving this role frequently 

have a tenant turnover in excess of 40 percent per year. 


CONCERN FOR THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


1. 


In the survey, the respondents were given a choice of 
items they considered the most unsatisfactory for their 
neighborhood. The response to these items indicates that 
for nearly every area surveyed, traffic-related problems 
received the most mention. Inadequate on-street parking, 
travftic and street noise, and traffic safety, tin vast o1- 
der, were the major complaints. Of least concern to 
residents was the adequacy of fire protection service, 
proximity of hazardous lots, buildings or factories, 

and the condition of Streets and sidewalke. 


An open-ended question and the field experience of the 
consultant provided more information about the complaints 
and concerns of residents and the advantages of neighbor- 
hoods than could be included in the structured questions 
analyzed above. 


Problems relating to the physical condition of the hous- 
ing stock are subordinate to other environmental problems 
reported by the majority of San Francisco residents. 
Social problems of crime and violence; traffic safety; 
pressures on available parking caused by new commercial 
ventures in previously residential areas; unsightly va- 
cant lots and utility poles; and the "noise pollution" 

by vehicles, dogs, children, and neighbors are more 
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critical to many San Franciscans than problems associa- 
ted with the physical condition of the housing stock, 


Age of Structures 

In 1960, 95 percent of San Francisco's substandard or 
seriously substandard housing units were more than 30 years 
old and 99 percent were more than 20 years old. Not all 
older property is in poor condition, but keeping 10 imeocod 
condition requires more maintenance and repair than is re- 
(uipederOrenewer housine, Porc this redson, the-age of “the 
City's housing units is of serious concern, 


High percentage of Rental Households 

InwLOOO;,sO5 percent: of the nousine units were=rental 
units -- one of the highest percentages of any major U.S. 
city. This situation poses a potential problem, since 
experience andicates. that housing standards in rental svrue— 
tures tend to be lower than in owner-occupied structures. 
Persons who own the homes in which they live are more likely 
to maintain them well than are absentee landlords likely to 
so maintain their rental properties. According to the 1960 
Census, Single-family-owned and occupied structures constitu- 
ted 28 percent of San Francisco's housing stock, but only 5 
percent ol, the substandard. housing. In contrast, U2 percent 
of the one-to-four-unit renter-occupied structures were in 
Substandard condition and 3 percent of them were in serious- 
ly substandard condition. The number of renter-occupied 
structures. is likely to increase in the foreseeable future, 
This will require public policies designed to induce the 
owners -- be they resident in San Francisco or elsewhere -- 
to maintain and when necessary improve their properties. 


High Cost of Housing 

Serious deterrents to the construction of new housing in 
pan Francisco, particularly for the lower- and moderate-in- 
Comereroupe, are the high cost. of land and the high cost of 
COnstMUGtionasbarLiculerly in billy areas, ne cost of=re= 
Rept Wachee line dwelling Units Ts also high. 11 che 
City's Moucing and, renewal goals are to be met, Financial 
aids will have to be provided to developers of certain types 
of housing for specially disadvantaged groups, and to land- 
lerds of existing housing to’ allow. them to rehabilitate 
thelr poroperty. 


Residential Segregation of Racial and Ethnic Minorities 

The tendency to segregate racial and ethnic minorities 
forces these groups to pay an inordinate proportion of ‘their 
income for housing. The supply of housing available to 
minovri tyacroups We. restricted, causing available structures 
to become overcrowded and higher-than-normal rents to be 
Sstaplenea.  §> also makes 1t possible and profitable for 
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certain landlords to maintain substandard facilities. Minor- 
Loy 2rOups..are disadvantaged in their efforts to find decent 
housing, and the number of substandard and ultimately serious 
substandard housing is significantly increased. Unless the 
housing market is open to all racial and ethnic groups, the 
limited supply available to them will continue to bé.o7 
poorer quality. 


Limited Concern for Housing Quality 


Census information indicates that many occupants of low- 
rental housing pay a relatively low OrOpOrtLon Of THeLY 
income for rent. A significant number of these occupants 
probably could increase their rent to obtain standard hous- 
ine end sbillonot. suffer 7 inanesal hardship.,.- Lhe Lesson 
they do not is indicated by some of the Findings: of ouu 
special study on Renewal Attitudes. This study revealed 
that many people have limited concern for the Guaitcy oLmscnue 
physical environment and hence may pay comparatively little 
for housing... This limited concern hinders. 2 continued im- 
provement of the housing stock, 


Wa xe von ( OLLCles 

San Francisco relies heavily on the real property tax 
for its revenues. The ratio of property taxes to total 
revenue is one of the highest in the state. Moreover, the 
burden of taxation is tending to fall more heavily on the 
improvements on the land than on the land itself. With this 
trend and the threat of the increasing tax rate, owners may 
be reluctant to improve their property, fearing that the 
increase in taxes will mullify the benefits of the improve- 
ments, ‘This is particularly important in connection with 
substandard property, since the value of the improvements 
is low and the value of the land may be increasing. 


High Cost of Investment Capital in Declining Areas 


Owners of property in declining areas find it very 
difficult to obtain: the capital required to rehabilitate 
or remodel their property. This denies to such owners the 
opportunity to increase their income by upgrading their 
property. Consequently, many owners seek additional income 
by further subdividing or undermaintaining their property, 
or by over-crowding existing living quarters. The resuit 
is aggravation of an already deteriorating situation. If 
San Francisco is to be successful in maintaining and up- 
grading its residential environment, means must be found 
for property owners in these areas to obtain reasonable 
financing for housing. improvement. 


Reluctance of Property Owners to Act Individually 
Significant improvements in housing require more than in- 


dividual action. Many individuals refuse to improve their 
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property because there is no indication that others in the 
neighborhood will do likewise. The value of any one proper- 
ty depends in great part on the quality of “the neighborhood 
in which it is located. Unless potential investors are con- 
vinced’ that their effort would be part of an active program 
to upgrade the quality of the entire neighborhood, they are 
unlikely to invest in any improvements to their properties, 
and the entire neighborhood will continue to deteriorate. 


Lack of Knowledge and Experience Regarding Home Improvements 
Many inexperienced owners need advice on how to make 
Satisfactory and economical improvements and on how to select 
a reliable rehabilitation contractor. The lack of knowledge 
may be a sufficient deterrent to turn a general desire and 

willingness to improve housing into inaction. 


Environmental Deficiencies 

Serious environmental and amenity deficiencies detract 
from the desirability of many areas and inhibit homeowners! 
willingness to invest in property improvement. The success 
of efforts to encourage homeowners and owners of rental 
property to invest more in housing improvements will depend 
in large part on the City's willingness to do ite share 
by investing in public improvements designed to correct 
these environmental deficiencies. 


Lit 354. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


As noted in the 1968 report, the combined public and 
private housing effort is not adequate to meet the goals 
set by the 1965 Community Renewal Program report, either 
in the provision of new housing or in the elimination of 
substandard units. The trend first noted in 1967 continues, 
housing completions decline and housing removals increase. 
For practical purposes, the addition Ol. 4305. housings units 
by new construction can accomplish littkeetowards: The easing 
of what is, demonstrably, a crisis in the housing market. 
Although low- and moderate-income families are Chieare kc 
to suffer in the present market, it must follow that with 
such a low rate of production, further diminished by re- 
movals, it is almost impossible to satisfy any Dari Olene 
demand for housing. 

iid oe ecb ion es ofcourse, NOt.docal., [Cs wana 
of the national crisis in housing, one considered by ex- 
perts to be paralleled only by the immediate post-war years. 
Mace Mavior of can Krancisco was testified petore senate com- 
mittees on the seriousness of this problem. Citizens' groups 
have made their discontent known, and the publicity accorded 
housing in the past several years should make it a national 
concern, if the voluminous reports are heeded. Local pub- 
lic agencies, attempting to renew the stock of housing, are 
pressed by those within project areas to provide housing be- 
fore displacement, and at prices they can afford. The same 
agencies seeking funding from Federal sources, the only avail- 
able cash resource, are informed that appropriation for hous- 
ing will be minimal, and that the level of present programs 
may, with luck, be maintained. Cities are being urged to 
find solutions within their own bailiwicks and not to rely 
on "outside" help. If the miracle of renewal to accomodate 
all people is to be performed, according to the current view, 
it must be performed first, "at home". 

Realistically speaking, the trends of the past several 
years indicate the impossibility of a major breakthrough in 
the housing market, unless housing is recognized as a nation- 
ally needed good. No isolated technological innovations, no 
departmental reorganizations, no new ways to budget old 
money, and certainly no minute efforts on the local scale 
can break the national deadlock. Were San Francisco the 
Only city to so Sutfer, there might be good reason to sug— 
gest that it alone should be responsible for its own dilemma. 
But thoush housing as: a Locals product, the forces which con-— 
trol its production are directly affected by national events. 
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Appendix III-G 


UNIT COSTS BY BUILDING SIZE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
COMPARISON BETWEEN 1I959 AND 1968 


COST PER UNIT 


SINGLE FAMILY OUPLEX S UNITS 4 UNITS - H - 
Ploy Seprin 5-9 UNITS 10-19 UNITS 20+ UNITS 


Source: Dovid Bradwell and Associates, Survey for Department of City Planning, 1969 
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Appendix III-H 


RENT DISTRIBUTION OF DWELLING UNITS IN MULTI-UNIT BUILDINGS 


$70 $80 $175 $200 
UNDER age) TO TO $250 


$65 $79 $89 $249 PLUS AVAILABLE 


LEGEND 


SURVEY AREA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OUTER RICHMOND 


INNER RICHMOND 


MARINA-~ 
PACIFIC HEIGHTS 


NORTHEAST 
DOWNTOWN 


WESTERN ADDITION 


BUENA VISTA- 
TWIN PEAKS 


INNER MISSION 


WEST OF TWIN PEAKS- 
SUNSET } 


POTRERO-BAYSHORE 


SOUTH OF MARKET 


BERNAL- 
OUTER MISSION 


Source: Dowd Grodwell ond Associates, Survey for Department of Cty Planning, 1969 


Figure 700-35. RENT DISTRIBUTION UNITS IN 
MULTI-UNIT BUILDINGS 
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REHABILITATION BY CONVENTIONAL MEANS 


General 


Before considering conventional, currently used practices 
for rehabilitation of Oakland's public housing units, it seems 
wise to first evaluate rehabilitation of housing on a broader 
pase. With an understanding of past experiences concerning 
the types of projects, the Coste unvVoLved, tne contracvor = re- 
lationship, the construction materials used and general prob- 
lems faced in completing rehabilitation projects ine VacLous 
parts of the U.S., the Oakland Housing Authority's program 
can be benefited. 

In response to the high incidence of substandard housing, 
the federal housing acts since 1949 have been largely direc- 
ted toward assisting communities in attacking urban decay 
and slum problems. Between 1949 and 1968 some $6.4 billion 
in federal funds were allocated for the purpose of assisting 
over 2,300 separate rehabilitation projects in 954 communi- 
ties. During this period, private enterprise has progres- 
sively entered into partnership with all levels of government 
in attacking the problems associated with rehabilitation pro- 
jects. Corporations have been formed whose purposes are de- 
voted to serving the housing needs of families of low and 
moderate income. Examples are given below. 

pehe an example of andustry Cooperation, whe Alleghen 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods (ACPLON Housing, Ine’. 
was organized by industry and government in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
svilvenia, in en effort to provide a vehicle for the mass re- 
habilitation of housing in aging Pittsburgh neighborhoods. 
Subsequently, ACTION-Housing, Inc. formed an operating com- 
pany known as the Allegheny Housing Rehabilitation Corpora- 
tion (AHRCO)* whose purpose is to acquire housing in need of 
rehabilitation, arrange for interim financing, secure archi- 
fectural services, and perform or contract’ Tor the rehabili-— 
batiom-or “the housing units. 

. The Camden Housing Improvement Projects (CHIP) Corpo- 
ration**has just completed about 18 months of operations in 
an effort to rehabilitate housing in the Camden, New Jersey 
area; about 150 houses have been completed or are under process. 


* 
About 30 Pittsburgh companies, including PPG Industries, 
Koppers, U.S. Steel and Westinghouse in cooperation with 
local, state, and federal agencies have combined to make 
up the basic AHRCO organization structure. 


KK 
The Board of Directors of - GHIP includes top execuvives 
from the Campbell Soup Company, the Radio Corporation 
of America, the Camden Trust Company, the Dorrance 
Foundation and The First Camden Trust Company. 
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CHIP is a nonprofit corporation and has as its goal the re- 
habilitation of housing at’ the lowest possibile cost for 
Sale to families of limited income. 

- in New York, a nonprofit organization, Community Im- 
provement Corporation of Manhattan (CICOM) has undertaken 
the renewal of 450 housing units in central Harlem. Two 
philanthropic foundations have combined to Sponsor the 
CICOM project. 

- In Boston, the Boston Rehabilitation Project (BRP), 
has recently been formed for profit by five local developers. 
This venture is proving successful and, when combined with 
a smaller rehabilitation project currently underway in Bos- 
ton, constitutes a total of 2,800 aDaruMent UniGes ar amre= 
habilitation cost of $32 million, or approximately $11,500 
De Uns u, 

- A number of major corporations, such as Alcoa, Arm- 
Strong Cork, Rockwell Manufacturing, Reynolds Metals, U.S. 
Steel, and Smith, Kline, and French are making experimental 
ventures into rehabilitation. U.S. Gypsum is rehabilitating 
or has rehabilitated several hundred units in Harlem and plans 
Similar projects in Cleveland and Chigago. 

Since 1965, Cincinnati's Department of Urban Developme nt 
peas been faring the youth ‘of the city in rehabilitating sup— 
Standard homes. Union foremen, each recruited from the res- 
pective construction trades, work with a crew of six youbwes 
This program is a pre-apprenticeship program for the essen- 
tially unemployed, designed to help youths enter the con- 
SUCUCULON, Lapor market, 

Currently about 40 contractors are working on the rehabi- 
Uicevion, Of 2,000 houses in Philadeioniats housing rehabili- 
tation program. In another venture, National Gypsum has for- 
med a partnership with a builder and a real estate broker to 
demonstrate that rehabilitation by private enterprise is 
economically feasible. The experience being gained by mater- 
label manuracturers is Invalvablée to the national rehneabiit— 
Caco el BOP, 


Tyoes Of shenabilitation- Projects 


Rehabilitation projects are classified according to the 
extent of the construction work required. Three general 
Cavezories; ueusally referred, to in the construction trade 
are: (1) cosmetic job, (2) partial rehabilitation job, and 
(3) gut job. 

The COSMETIC JOB is performed when a minimum level of re- 
Mobi liravaon ise required. vlu. refers: to projects in which 
such items as only painting or surface repair may be required, 
oryheardware may need replacing, 

The GUT JOB is performed when a building is dismantled 
Or sumipped down to the wall studs and to the floor and ceil- 
ine jcaste.) 21one with new walls, floors and ceilings, of- 
ten a new plumbing and electrical system may be installed. 
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This type of rehabilitation almost always Calde tor ic 
kitchen and bathroom to undergo complete remodeling. 

The PARTIAL REHABILITATION JOB is one where rehabilita- 
tion is at a level somewhere between a cosmetic job and a 
gut job. A broad range of possibilities occur im Which walis 
or ceilings may be patched or replaced, or a structural sys-= 
tem may be improved. This classification LS apola cables co 
the Oakland Housing Authority's proposed program. 

The degree of rehabilitation required is closely correla- 
ted with the age of building and the quality of the aigm rales h 
construction. For example, buildings over 40 years of age 
would likely require a significant amount of electrical de- 
mand. Today's high use of electrical appliances and the 
extensive use of wall plugs necessitates a room by room up- 
grading of the electrical system, even in units that may be 
BMG W ecu 00 150 Years of age. 


RebobalicacLlon Cost Trends 

The total cost of recent, new public-assisted housing 
have run between $17,000 and $21,000 per housing unit. By 
comparison, in cities such as Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Washington, and Philadelphia, gut job rehabilitation has 
been running about $7,000 to $15,000 per housing unit and 
possibly higher. Partial rehabilitation jobs tend to be in 
the range of $3,000 to $6,500 per unit. Cosmetic jobs gene- 
rally cost under $2,000 per unit. 

Construction costs will continue to rise and therel ore 
are of serious concern in the financial planning of the OHA 
project. The rising construction costs are one of the basic 
factors in deciding whether to complete the OHA project in 
a rélatively short time with a large contractor experienced 
in Pehabilitation, or to extend the project over more time 
and use smaller contractors or local tradesmen. Figure I1I- 
36 suggests that we can expect about a 4 percent annual in- 
crease in construction costs in the Bay Area. Over the next 
tive years this has the effect of a ee percent increase, 

Also, rehabilitation is much more GLiETicult. than new 
construction. Because of the contingencies built into re- 
habilitation it will likely remain higher in cost than new 
construction. Three cost contingencies normally associated 
with rehabilitation projects are designed to cover (1 
unforeseen construction difficulties, (2) government red 
tape, and (3) the labor learning period. 

The unforeseen construction difficulties can arise when 
a contractor fsuts, or even partially: opens, a buidding and 
discovers different wall construction or a different plumb- 
ing system than was assumed, The red tape and volume of 
paper work on federally financed projects can be burdensome. 
Process delays of 18 to 24 months or more, as well as inde- 
cision and haggling over extra work is often encountered. 
The costs to the contractor associated with labor learning 
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BETWEEN BETWEEN BETWEEN 
AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE 1950-2 & 1961 1961-67 1950-2 & 1967 


@ US. BUILDING COST 4.1 28 3.6 
@ BAY AREA BUILDING COST 4.3 5.2 47 


@ US. APT. & OFFICE COST 3.1 35 3.3 
~ * 


COMPARATIVE COST INDICES (1950-1952 = 100) 


1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 


SOURCE: Engineering News Record, McGraw-Hill, and Construction Review, BDSA, US. Dept. of Commerce 


Figure III-36. CONSTRUCTION COST FORECAST 
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become critical when the use of untrained workers is imposed 
ona project in an effort vo employ the maximum in neighbor- 
hood labor. On the other hand, as rehabilitation contrac- 
tors develop their own crews of experienced administrators, 
supervisors, and skilled laborers, costs.tend to be reduced. 
These reductions come about through specialization as the 
rehabilitation contractors develop new techniques and dis- 
cover appropriate products and SM ODiers.. 

Most successful rehabilitation projects concentrate on 
supplying the basic needs. Restyling a building,> realign- 
ing walls, or adding a prestigious front are costly; to 
date few rehabilitation jobs have afforded the luxury of 
nonfunctional improvements. 

An example of the cost per apartment unit for a PARTIAL 
REHABILITATION JOB is itemized in Table ITI-35. The costs 
of two GUT JOBS are summarized in Table III-36. Although 
the presented cost figures are New York 1966, the time and 
location index (Figs. III-36 and 37) can be used for con- 
version to 1969 San Francisco Bay Area costs. 

The cost of labor and the manner in which that labor is 
employed substantially influence overall rehabilitation costs. 
An example of how high-volume rehabilitation work resulted 
in excessive rehabilitation costs was dramatized in the 
crash rehabilitation of 49 old-law (built before 1900) tene- 
ments units in New York City in 19607. These units were gut- 
ted and restored within 48 hours by working around the clock. 
The job consisted of lowering into each unit, tarough. COOL 
ports, mechanical cores containing a three-fixture bath and 
a three-fixture kitchen; the wiring of electrical outlets; 
and the installation of new doors, windows, vinyl-covered 
sheetrock walls, finished wood-chip particle board floors, 
and suspended mineral board ceilings. 

The resulting construction costs were about S45 per 
usable-square-foot fot this project as compared with $18 
per square-foot for rehabilitating similar old-law tenements 
on a conventional schedule. These extremely high costs on 
the 49 units resulted from: (3) the need to pay double-time 
rates for 60 percent of the labor, (2) lack of possible econ- 
omies due to bulk meterial purchases, (3) lack of firm bids 
on the part of subcontractors due; to concern, over snore 
time construction deadlines, and (4) the high cost of the 
required heavy construction cranes used to locate the mechan- 
Leak, COres. 

Although the costs were high, this project did demonstrate 
that a systems approach using critical-path scheduling plus 
carefully selected materials can drastically cut the time 
required for rehabilitation, even if not as extreme as the 
recited reduction of time to 48 hours. Further, the time 
during which residents would need to be temporarily housed 
during reconstruction is substantially reduced, reducing 
relocation costs and tenant inconvenience accordingly. 
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Table ZLI1T=35 


EXAMPLE OF PARTIAL REHABILITATION JOB 


MINIMUM REHABILITATION 


COST ESTIMATE 


Work Item 


Interior painting (including a portion 
of public areas) 


Ropair or replacement as necessary of 
apartment entry doors and hardware 


Complete re-piping, including new bath- 
room fixtures (domestic water) 


Complete re-wiring, including mail box 
bells and entry buzzer control 


Minor floor leveling, as necessary 
Stair repairs 


Bathroom finish repairs (plaster, tile, 
flooring) 


New bathroom accessories (cabinets, etc.) 
New kitchen equipment/associated repairs 
Repair or replacement of windows/frames 
Miscellaneous repairs 

Roof patching 


New heating system, including new piping/ 
radiators (oil fired hot water) 


New bathroom fixtures 
ee 
Combined entry control unit, including 
mailboxes, lock, bells, and buzzers 


New radiators (only) 
Total 


Average Cost per 


Dwelling Unit 
$ 150 


85 
1,000 
750 


50 
10 


30 


30 
500 
200 
100 

50 


600 


225 


20 


60 
$3 , 860 


Sources: John Bailey and Harvey King, "Housing in Harlem, 
The Potential for Rehabilitation and Vest Pocket 
Construction,'’ and Stanford Research Institute. 


Note; Costs are New York-1966; conversion to 1969 San 
Francisco Bay Area costs can be made by referring 


to Figures TTT-36 and 37. 
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Tape: iis 36 


EXAMPLE OF GUT JOB 
Extensive Rehabilitation Costs 


__Example 1 __Example 2 
Cositmpex, Cost per 
Work Unit Dwelling Unit Dwelling Unit 
Excavation $ 20 San lor 
Concrete 30 The 
Masonry 760 830 
Membrane waterproofing 2 50 
Concrete floors and cement 210 100 
Rough carpentry 860 860 
Finished wood floors 900 360 
Carpentry and millwork 467 480 
Nindows 692 460 
Doors 300 190 
Stairs 83 160 
Misc. iron and steel 80 80 
Lath and plaster 1,100 850 
Insulation 20 30 
Roofing 200 1S0 
Sheetmetal 83 20 
Paint 150 150 
Finish hardware 41 30 
Tile and bathroom fixtures 950 360 
Linoleum 33 30 
Weatherstripping and caulking 20 20 
Kitchen equipment 560 920 
Medicine cabinets 20 20 
Plumbing and hot water LOO 1,100 
Heating 700 600 
Electric wiring 800 : 700 
Window shades 20 30 
Demolition Pee 300 300 
Subtotal 9,741 8,400 
Contractor's profit 974 840 
Architect's fees 857 762 
Total $11,572 $10,002 


Note: Costs are New York-1966; conversion to 1969 San Francisco Bay 
Area costs can be made by referring to Figures LEL=sosand. 3b. 


Sources: John Bailey and Harvey King, "Housing in Harlem, The Potential 
for Rehabilitation and Vest Pocket Construction," and Stanford 
Research Institute. 
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Figure JT1=37,. INDEX OF COMPARATIVE BUILDING COSt?s, 
DECEMBER, 1968 
NATIONAL AVERAGE FOR 1967 - 100 
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Boeckh Building Cost Modifier, Boeckh Division, American Appraisal Co. Index for Reinforced Concrete Frame Office Buildings, Hospital Buildings and Similar 
Occupsncies with Substantial Amount of Interior Finish and a Complete Line of Building Service Systems. 
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The Pittsburgh urban renewal authority has also. UG IZed 
a computerized critical-path system to develop time schedules 
in an effort to reduce the average time-in-process fom eacn 
rehabilitation project. The network of separate activities 
is developed around the maximum amount of time: that can be 
allowed for the completion of each element of the DLO JECUs 
By establishing a critical path, or sequence of events, con- 
siderable savings are being realized in the long run by in- 
creased efficiency. Relocation of residents during the con- 
struction phase is one of the key items that is scheduled. 
The use of critical-path scheduling is estimated to cost 
about one-half of one percent of the project's total COSGc. 
Its use is generally dependent on the size of project and 
the size and capabilities of the contractor. (The subject 
of contracting the OHA project is discussed subsequently. 


Construction Materials in Current Use 


This section deals primarily with conventional building 
materials currently available, as well as with the methods 
currently employed by labor. It may include those materials 
traditionally used and may include new products, recently 
placed in use, that offer some originality to the rehabili- 
CAcLom Process. 

We intormation and data collected for thie section re- 
sulted from discussions and interviews with Housing Authori- 
ty officials, government officials, general contractors, sub - 
contractors, materials manufacturers and materials represen- 
tatives over the past 12 to 16 months ‘and therefore is rep- 
resentative of current thinking. Descriptive produce litera- 
Gurerond cost data is available in theshousing research data 
files at SRL and was used, where appropriate, in selection 
of the capital improvement program rehabilitation items for 
Oakland. 

By and large, experience in today's rehabilitation indus- 
try suggests that the most practical and: economical method 
Of Kehabilitating structures is to select proved conventional 
construction methods and materials. New methods have often 
priced themselves out of the competitive picture. As no two 
rehabilitation projects are identical, there are no set,stan— 
dards or pat methods of solving rehabilitation problems. Each 
project should be analyzed separately. 

Because of the continuous ownership of its properties, 
it a8 necessary for the authority to place emphasis.onm the 
need for materials with high durability and low upkeep, as 
opposed to selecting a material on the basis of initial cost 
alone. Rehabilitation experience in public multifamily 
housing suggests that quality and long wear should be basic 
considerations in selecting materials subject to tenant con- 
tact, such as hardware, floors, interior walls, wandows and 
porches. The best quality, commensurate with budget limita- 
tions, should also be provided in the electrical system, 


Tie 


the plumbing system, and in the kitchen and bathroom fix- 
tures and equipment. Experience has told us that "tempora- 
ry' or "short term" almost always evolves into "permanency" 
and extended useful life. In contrast, elements generally 
divorced from tenant contact, such as the roof and exterior 
walls, serve as examples of areas that are simply weather- 
tight, and cost effectiveness is minimal from a tenant stand- 
point. 

The following discussion is more or less a summary of 
the types of materials for, and methods of, solving selec-— 
ted rehabilitation problems as applied to a spectrum of 
rehabilitation projects in the U.S. The experience gained 
on such projects warrants examination only as a prelude to 
selecting building products for the OHA project. 
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Appendix III-J 


Variable Octagonal Highrise 


This system for highrise construction is based upon oc- 
tagonal modules arranged such that both "oositive” and "nega- 
tive" spaces are created and that both can be utilized as 
Mivine’ space. There is an almost unlimited variety of ar- 
rangements possible with this chosen module and equal vari- 
ability of the exterior appearance. This design was develop- 
ed in the hope of providing an alternative to the typical 
bow or cube as 4 divine space, of creating interesting com- 
mon areas for interaction among building occupants, and of 
competing economically with conventional "stick" construc- 
tion. 

The basic module is an octagon 8! 3" on each face. It 
is cast of conerete on the site and is hoisted into place 
with a large crane. The key to this system is that each 
module is half of two apartments, one above the other. A 
6! slab Goubles as & Pleoor and a ceiling and is integral 
With half of the walls of the apartment above and half of 
the apartment below. When arranged with other modules and 
properly related, "negative" spaces, which are octagonal 
in shape, are formed between the modules and are the same 
size as the "positive" spaces, since each face is part of 
an adjacent module. Although these negative spaces are 
enclosed by walls, the floor/ceiling slabs are missing and 
these, too, are cast on site before hoisting into place. 
With the proper steel inserts in the floor slab and apart- 
ment module, the two parts can be welded together once they 
are in place. With well engineered steel forms, it is hoped 
that this system's components can be assembled to within a 
very close tolerance. 

The complete module ready to be hoisted into place weighs 
approximately 30 tons, and the floor/ceiling Ssiab- about de 
tons. The large components would go together very quickly 


and would be complemented with other precast components 
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which would handle stairs, bathroom fixtures and mechanical 


service, kitchen mechanical Services, kitchen cabinet and 
counter unit, terrace and balcony units, window sun-shades, 
and flower bed units. Many of these components are impor- 
tant in the development of the "positive-negative space" 
Concepowrererred to previously, ~Hach of “the bathroom, stair, 
and kitchen core units is composed of a square floor 8! 3" 
on a Side and most have two side walls formed in the same 
manner as the living modules. These units are assembled by 
welding, just as the floor/ceiling slab is in the "negative" 
living module. 

einee upper floors are identical to the Zeound siloe fae 
modular arrangement, all mechanical service shafts run ver- 
tically for the full height of the building. Bathroom and 
kitchen units are easily plumbed into these shafts since 
they are both set in place when a particular floor has 
been installed and walls are only four feet above the Linnie 
Shed slab. Services are then extended one additional floor 
wertically and the ebove layer of modules set in place. 

temracessare floor slabe witha railine and velthersone 
or no walls and are welded in place on three sides. Flower 
DEGs "are also precast, triansular in shape, and welded. "Sun- 
Screens are attached to two assembled modules and cover the 
Window opening. They are intended as aesthetic as well as 
functional components. 

Apartments can be either studio, two, three or four bed- 
room units. Interior walls can be conventional wood or steel 
stud walls with gypsum board, honeycombed panels, or panels 
such as those making up the Vari-flex Building Component Sys- 
tem, 

Some of the major drawbacks of this system are: the large 
Soace Mequirements for on-site casting of components, the lack 
Ore lexibiticy in bathroom arrangement, and limited choice of 
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Figure III-38. VARIABLE OCTAGONAL HIGHRISE 
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Figure III-40. TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
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Construction costs for this System have been estimated 
in the range of $14/square foot. 


A Factory Suggestion 

The goal of this factory will be that of fabrics tine 
low cost housing for the future planning of San Francisco. 
We must consider that the question of fabricating houses sas 
the lowest possible price cannot allow the aim of the indus- 
Ury wo be one of obtaining personal Drela tss) forsthic, reacoan 
the organization of ownership will be the first concern and 
Will be studied in detail. 

We all recognize the urgency of LOWS TI nemtne: COSst oF 
construction in order to give comfortable, decent, dignified 
housing to low income families. This is the PLINeipal jus= 
CUification for carrying out this idea which has not been eure 
ficiently studies and developed, to the present date, of mass 
producing houses, working out new methods of production in 
Pacvories installed specitically for this purpose. 

It is well known by all that modern technology discovers 
and devises new materials daily and perfects those which al- 
Treacy exast.. 

This factory will be concerned with developing the uses 
of some already existing materials in the construction of 
houses, something which has not been applied previously in 
a uniform and systematic way. 

A new type of light concrete panel will be used as a kind 
Obese LeUe.bural tloor of concrete. 

Let us define briefly the products which will be fabri- 
cated, as follows: 


d. (tlouses of “one, two or three stories constructed with 
three different modules, one triangular with great 
SpcliGabttaey ane sivuations™of uneven terrain. 


2. Houses of one, two or three stories constructed with 


rectangular modules which will reduce construction 
time. 
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3, Elements and structural parts which will lessen the 
cost of high rise constructions destined to be com- 
mercial offices and housing. 


The location which we will select must be well situated 
with regard to communication facilities as TCV Ome mae are Ca 
GCeceibility of materials as for the distribution Ol Our 
final, OPOGUC TU. 

After some investigation a place situated in the southern 
part of San Francisco was selected which meets these standards 
of accessibility as well as being idle at the present time. 

@, Lilsotebocation ovucy 

1. Results of the Market Research - The housing 
shortage cuts across all categories and all price ranges, 
the main cause is expensive money; with permanent mortgages 
up to 10% and 11% and apartment construction as high as 14%, 
both builders and buyers have been pushed right to the wall. 
iaevtact thas LO7OTSs cutout Will be close to 255 mutt rom Uunees 
despite this pressure shows just how desperate the housing 
demand has become. 

PMyesmest Critical factor is that SO million units walt 
need to be buLLt in the U.S. during this decade and’ 50 thou- 
sand will need to be built in the San Francisco area. 

More than 13 million new families will be formed in this 
country and an estimated 3 million if them will also need 
low-income housing. 

It is critical because without these low-income units 
the housing industry and all it's allied industries will con- 
tinue to lose ground in the fight to share the growth of the 
gross national product. In 1960 that share was 4.5%, in 
1969 it was only 2.9%. 

After that we can say that this factory can be located 
anywhere in. the’ U.S., but in this specialicase’ oursprobien 
is the city of San Francisco, for this réason we Select this 
location for our Fac tory; 


Pits 


2a COs band Pricing Studies-Cost Estimate-On- 
Site Concrete Panel Production and Equipment - The following 


cost estimates were developed from the best available Inkor= 
mation and are based on production of panele for -200 town 
houses at one site. 


Materials (panel 6 inches thick) Cost per square ft. 
Ready mix @ $22/yd. cei dint 
Lightweight aggregate (100 #cf 
Be yON 
feoevacs 


DOOU Gp. Sad. So days 


Prestressing cable @ $0.65 
per LF One 


W/L Osi neheo 0. Otceta: 
Onc. (averace) 


Reinforcing wire mesh 0.04 
6 x 6 in. WWF @ $0,14 
per SF 
IPLeye rw 1Orewt Loor and: roor 
anels 
2 layers for wall panels) 0.55 


Fabrication Labor 


Based on "plant" productivity esti- 
mated for a 500 -ft. Long casting beds 
8 ft. wide panels; 8 man crew pro- 
duees 13,400- sf of panel in Gehre. 


64 man hours @ $5.85 per hr. average —— —Ss- 0.66 


Labor and Materials 
Overhead* 


(Regular overhead plus cost of 

reusable forms and equipment, 

Pec UP {COS ts, exura Costs con— 

Creve, Dea, Supervision .or panel 

production at 25% of labor and 

materials) Oral 


Total vabrication Costs $0.83/SF 


* 
It is believed that the overhead allowance is adequate since 
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it provides approximately $115,000 for 200 dwellings with 
3,400 sq. ft. of panels per dwelling produced and erected 
at the rate of one house per day over a period of approxi- 


mately ten months. 


Placement Cost per square i is 


(assuming one crew of 5 men 
can, with experience, place 
3,400 SF of panels per day. 
This equals 85 SF of panel 
placement per man hour com- 
pared to about 70 SF of panel 
per man hour, best time) 


4O man hours @ $6/hour OL07, 


Placement overhead and supervision* 0.04 
Crane including 2-man crew $200/day 0.06 0.17 


Grouting, caulking and prefinish 

treatment 
(includes, caulking and prefinish 
surface treatment, allowance for 
grouting, patching, light sand- 
blasting of exterior surface to 
remove "scale" and spackling of 
eneil air void and siight sur- 
face irregularities on inside 
surface of panels - labor and 
materials) 4 


@ 


oO 


O<27 
Total placement cost $1 10/SF 
Estimated total cost, panels in place 
Cost estimate on site casting bed 
1. Reinforced concrete casting bed* 
1D 500 £t3 =x S Any theek — 6,000 
sq. ft. concrete and steel in place 
including end anchor walls 6,000 SF 
@ $1.25 $7,500 
2, Jacking heads 2 @ $600 1; 200 
3. Edge forms and shear keys 
1000 LF @ $4.50 4,500 
4, Jack and pump (simplex) 1,250 
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5. Strand vises 60 @ $5.00 300 
6. Steam boiler 100 HP 4,000 
7. Steam piping 1200 LF @ $3.00 3,600 
Oy Glare? C000 Sh Os 36 1.606 
9. Concrete sawing machine DZ aiCle) 
Total one 6000 SF bed and 
equipment $ 26,650 
Total cost of bed and equip- 
ment per SF $4 44/SF 
VOSt of foam panel 
Wall panel “per i! x LToOr High Low 
1/4" plastic face hardboad $3.75 (.22x8) 3 00 
S/o) oxt, fird 1250 L250 
poly foam 1 1/2 2.50 2.00 
steel load frame See) Bass) 
labor dees rere 
$12.50 $10.00 
Cost $1.00 = $1.25 per L.f. of WO! panel 
Cost of the factory 
Ios IER CoV eR ee wees LMOME SON Gleb Sy Siren a ian at $238,905.00 
JI. Warehouse: 
L and preparation POT (OL 0088 O50 e-o— §3o5COOnOc 
DtrucCvUre: COLUMNS and 
ceiling 67 (8b.00 SE @uG5e00-— 330,905.00 
Floor cement: G7; (ol 00 SiH @8s2700- 135,562 00 
Offices: 12002 at =e Es OCs = 18,000.00 
Rlectrici ty: 
Cable and wire in conduit 3 and 4 
om OCMREINC sms ean eaoe AeA $3,600 
Spotlignts, 150" 320 @ 17 ,00---- 5,440 
$17, 040.00 


aOR COs b—==<—————-——--_-- = 8, 000 


GIES) (( 


Plumbing ----------------------------9--7--77 $30,000.00 

Subtotal le ORE, Dee. Oe 

Incidental costs 1O15230,.00 

£1, Ll35) 530.00 

Equipment 
Traveling crane 2 -------------- $80,000.00 
Compressors 1, JOO CEM --------- 25, 000.00 
Graders, self powered ---------- 75500 .06 
Rollers ------------------------ 9, 900 90 
Panel assembly table ----------- 1:@;5 000.08 
Hand tools --------------------- 90,000.00 
Office Equipment --------------- 10, COO. 00 
$161,500.00 
Total cost--------- $1,275, 032.00 


Cost of Housing 


Single family detached dwelling made up of 4,400! 
volumetric modules side to side 


ies 


ae 


be. 


Assume plant in Sm. area in production i972 


Using today's dollars 
Unit: Dwelling of 1GQ0) SF 


4 pr. 

2 bath 

carport 
Living 

dining 

kitchen 


storage 


improved site 


In sum: a typical California ranch-house type dwelling 


Cre 
i, 


Not included. in cost: land £inaneine 


Costs are conservative --- i.e.,: high 
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II. Cost breakdown -- based on 250 houses/yr. = 1,000 modules 
Dwelling costs 


WEN SO) 3 eee eee $ 2,750.00 
MECC Pla ja aa a ee eee 8,000.00 
PUA eGVerhiCAg. -=ee= as aes Maes 450.00 

Sb Woh ome Wha aps ime 11,200%00 


On-site costs 


Pounda Vlons--—-S=s- 62552 2 [ce 800.00 
WHERE 2 whi Veto ome epee egy pr are 8 E5O04.00 
OmCewatives( 5OUSH) jae eee sae 75.00 
De CU Ree ciolOnm= sean e oa ee 300500 
ID ioe ela pea een ae py a eg LOO .00 

SUbTOTalS =—=—— == 1555s. 00 


Transportation 


20 miles -----------------------~- LOO 
OVeTNeceURancmc ont ene y ot oem e 135... 00 
Profit 

Werke GaSe e ene see 14,000.00 
Perec Nt, ease een Oa (5 


lit Conventional icost: prédiction: 
Der OOnoiex OOONets. ftae=eee 19,.000500 


IV. Trends: After several years production: 
Haezory cocts down £o $O.00/sq..ft, 
Conventional costs: up 10%/yr. during 1970's 
19208cest:,71511200,00-plant 
$29,000.00 conventional 
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V. Other considerations 
ieuenaa a2 room Case 
2, Almost no maintenance 
3. Case of Maintenance 
4. Instant rehabilitation aspect 
2) 


. Resale 


Factory Produced Building Details - Low Rise 
Purpose: To provide a low-rise building versatile in 
service, flexible in floor plan, and manufac- 
turable in a scale large enough to meet the 
growing demands for durable and repairable 
Meusine. 

The proposed system utilizes a pier foundation system 
which eliminates extensive on-site excavation, handwork, 
and in many cases retaining walls, thus making more land in 
San Francisco available for building. 

The building system, capable of three story Construction, 
may assume thousands of configurations according to personal 
taste and purpose. The floor panels are rectangles 3' x 8! 
and 8' x 16', an isosceles triangle 8' x 16' x 16' and a 
bay window section 8! x 16'. These floor sections cam be 
combined in any configuration. 

The building is constructed using load bearing floor 
and exterior wall panels designed to minimize on-site assem- 
bly time. These panels may be made of different types of 
materials, The most conventional being concrete panels .(its 
cost being suggested by "the factory suggestion - concrete 
panels." The other suggestion makes use of materials of 
10-20 years from now. 

Interior partitions are non-load bearing and may be mov- 
ed by the tenant. The kitchen, bathroom and stairwell ob- 
viously would have to be more permanently located. Interior 
panels would incorporate paper honeycomb in a wood frame for 
its light weight durability and sound deadning qualities. 
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The major areas of savings are in on-site construction 
time, foundation costs, labor costs, and financing charges, 
Material costs will not be reduced noticeably by the presen- 
ted techniques. In fact, when using some of the more advan- 
ced materials, the cost may be higher but this offset by 
the higher durability added to the structure because of 
their use, Figure III-43 shows construction techniques of 
the system. 


Highrise Community 

This design was developed to study the feasibility of 
producing high rise community buildings and the possibility 
of producing community interaction in the Nieh rises Vous 
tion. Through the varied lengths of the modules, their pin- 
wheel arrangement, and the placing of the service towers with 
respect to each other; naturally lighted open spaces would 
lace the structure throughout. Some would be Gsveloped as 
green areas of unspecified use and others would be develop- 
edvioreepeciiied recreational activities, “At the centermc: 
the common areas would rise the verticle circulation tower 
Porcine people living Onda parcticuler level tor udel tie eon 
man area for access to their apartment. 

A request was made by a member of the Physical Community 
Designegroup for a building that could expand vertically as 
a meccrwarose Tor more housing unite; This need could be. mrom 
Population Growth or Lrom dislocation of families as redevel-— 
opments or renakilitacron occurs... This bullding vcouldveadsi ly 
expand vertically by extending the service towers, adding a 
new veel frame and moving In more Jiving units by crane or 
helicopter. Construction is a combination of prefabricated 
components and a structural steel frame supported by concrete 
towers, lnere ware four such towers arranged in a@ grid pat— 
tern with the primary members of the structural steel frame 
spanning between them at every fourth floor. Secondary mem- 
bers complete the steel grid by spanning between primary 
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OF FACTORY PRODUCED LOW-RISE 
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CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


The concrete towers are actually mechanical service cores 
and at each floor contain four bathrooms and Up eto: foe wit 
chen service hook-ups, depending on the floor plan seme bine 
living units are prefabricated volumetric modules utilizing 
the Vari-flex Building Component System. Each floor of BoE ( sal @¥en 
units is four modules 14' wide, 10' high varying in length. 
Individual apartment units would be made Up OL alison pace 
of one or two modules. They arrive on site completely en- 
Closed from the weather including interior partitions and 
UU giowetgmlgrercns 

Interior partitions are relocatable and new ones may be 
added at any time allowing an apartment occupant more flext— 
Di oye than js now a val lable, 

Each module is structurally designed, using Vari-flex 
building components, to support three similar modules. Af- 
verreecn Sep of four levels 414 assembled, a new structural 
frame is built above it, and four more levels enplaced. 

All bathrooms are located within the concrete towers and 
consist of specially designed wall panels (see bathroom sub- 
systems). Each will contain a lavatory with storage beneath 
@ water closet, and a tub shower unit. Total dimensions are 
6' by 10' horizontally. 

Kitchens will be less rigidly developed although most 


3 


counters, cabinets, and built-in appliances will be prefab- 
racated off-site. Each kitchen will have only one wet wall 
adjacent to the service core. 


The Prismatic Building System 
This system utilizes dimensionally-identical prisms as 
SMe rUuCLUralenorl GO bés joined together in various conticu— 
rations. ihe prism has) a Structural frame consisting of a 
steel "C" channel welded at corner intersections. At the 
connection of two prisms, the "C" channels are bolted toget- 
her forming a structural "I" beam. The prism frames are 


then covered with a new type panel consisting of a 3/8" 
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paper honeycomb core sandwiched between two sheets of alumi- 
num sheathing or glass reinforced plastics or combinations 
of both. The connections between individual panels and be- 
tween the panels and steel frame are made with a preimpreg- 
nated GRP/( resin-rich) epoxy such as Narmeo 500. Thermo- 
formed acrylic window panels would be tinted with color and 
vacuum-aluminum coated to reduce solar heat and insure pri- 
vacy. Natural ventilation comes through jalousie type open- 
ings on exterior panels, the traditional Swinging door has 
been replaced by removable Sliding: pata tions. 

Within the structural prism is a variable floor system 
of modular floor panels, these floor panels rest on a series 
Sb open Bloor.) ol Sts. cied together for lateral support. The 
individual floor panels can be coated with a vinyl or carpet 
material. In addition the panels would have surface mounted 
electrical outlets, telephone jacks, and forced air vents. 
The underside of the floor System supports acoustical ceiling 
panels and recessed light fixtures. 

Mechanical units for quality air control are housed in 
Storage units at the intersection of exterior panels and the 
floor. Remaining space in the unit is for household storage. 

Plumbing activities for kitchen and bathrooms have been 
confined to areas adjacent to vertical facets where necessary 
Space can be enclosed around vertical structural members. 

For production, the prismatic units would be fabricated 
at the factory, complete with bathroom and kitchen fixtures 
ance it looring, and; then shipped to the Site and bolted toget- 
her Cormform the completed living unite. 


An Evaluation of the System 

the prismatic building system is an alternative solution 
to contrast with the ever increasing market of prefabricated 
boxes. It looks to the future in an attempt to apply techno- 
logy to the changing life styles of people, it is not the 
fitev sysrem tO Leature a triangular form, but it does appear 
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to be unique in its method of utilization of that form and 
ita full potentialities. 

Me prism has been eriticized for its inefficient use 
of space at the intersection of sloping walls and floor. 
This condition has been minimized by vertreally ‘truncating 
the form to create an exterior area for aecks. The sloping 
window wall does occur, however, where it can enhance the 
function of that area. For instance, ina dining area people 
are seated and the sloping window wall adds an intimate 
scale to the area. For a bedroom area, the primary function 
ie sleeping. Therefore a sloping window wall would provide 
a lower scale to encourage a relaxed horizontal feeling, but 
cnensetor a living, area a sloping window wall may be desira- 
ble as a relief from traditional vertical enclosures, also 
affording a generous view of San Franeisco and the Bay. It 
te important to note that. a sloping window ceases to be a 
"oure enclosure’; instead, it creates a "buffer" space to 
stimulate a feeling of openness and a personal relationship 
Go the surrounding view. 

Ona more pracvacal Levyel, the pricm-or triangle envolves 
a basic structural principal implying strength and stability. 
This inherent strength allows the prisms to be combined in 
numerous ways to adapt to the natural hillside terrain with 
a minimum of grading, thus helping to preserve the beauty OF 
tne mavural Hilisides. 

The building system has virtually eliminated the use of 
wood as a building material. The new sandwich panels pre- 
viously mentioned possess better qualities for heat and 
sound insulation and also durability. The use of adhesive 
bonding for connections eliminates the need for costly and 
bothersome fasteners. 

The system also eliminates doors and windows in the 
traditional sense. A swinging door is inefficient. in thay 
it requires space in which to swing, it also complicates 
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Simple procedures such as moving furniture, <Indeedy a res 
movable sliding door, such as that used by the traditional 
Japanese for hundreds of years, proves to be more sensible 
for purposes of security, visual Separation, and versatility. 
For windows people have traditionally accepted the idea of 
an encased-glass hole-in-the-wall. This Dual Ui Cer leme@s cy 
and inconsistant with most structural systems (and sometimes 
incompatible with the visual appearance). The prismatic 
building system utilizes a continuous surface of panels with 
visual openings occurring where transparent panels are placed 
instead of opaque panels. 

The floor system of small modular floor Danes was sat 
first COstly, bub for the near future it may prove to be a 
most essential element. Even now one can observe the in- 
creasing mess of electrical wires from appliances, from 
antenna wiring for television and radio, telephone wiring, 
and a multitude of other home electronic equipment. The 
near future will see even more complicated telephone equip- 
ment, station-to-station television viewing, and even home 
computer terminals. The removable floor panels allow for 
easy installation of such equipment and when necessary they 
make it easy to change locations to adapt to new living situ- 
ations. 


Ee onomic Theory 


The Prismatic Building System is not an inexpersive sys- 
vem. It is an efficient system which seeks) to create an 
environment for new opportunities in living. The presumption 
then, that the new opportunities will be chosen is therefore 
also an assumption that the choice will be made to pay the 
NEW COstSs, DUL COSts 2s an essential ractor that has lead to 
the genesis of factory-produced housing. Therefore, it is 
important that the system cut costs other than the initial 
COst of Construction, because of the quality of materials 


encsmecescivy Lor diagonal panels, the prismatic building 
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PRISMATIC BUILDING SYSTEM 
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System may have a principle cost of 20% - 30% more than con- 
ventional factory produced housing. The savings in cost 
would arise after a period of time due to a Brea l Srealuc Gaon 
in maintenance and repairs accountable to the na gh 4 vad ssey 
of building materials. A direct savings of UCLLiUGye Coc te 
would result from the better Pisula tine due litre mone he 
Sandwich panels. An additional economic feature is the ease 
with which new prism units can be added on to existing ones, 


and the option to move existing units to new sites. 


Truss-Wall System 

Utilizing the strength and economy of bridge-like trus- 
ses for its structural elements, the Truss-Wall System is 
designed for single family homes or low-rise multi-family 
dwellings. This system is similar in outline to some modu-— 
lar homes being produced today, but has certain practical 
and aesthetic advantages over the typical box-frame module. 
The advantages stem from the truss itself which is not only 
economical to construct, but also rather striking in appear- 
ance, 4 x 4" beams form the legs of a series of 30° — 60° 
triangles which are supported by upper and lower runners of 
Hie MATCm yy Oo 4 (oce Mig. 111-46.) (2 Bach “trmancie 
Spans=six £t., and the Entire truss-walls could be precut 
Corvacceembly on tne site in 36, 42, AG} 52 and longer =7t. 
Lenetisaselach wall is’ placed 1e'sapart, and flooring and 
roofing systems could range from traditional framing tech- 
nigues to stressed-skin panels. ‘Two 48 ft. modules of this 
Sonu, coula provide 1200 sq. ft. of floor space, andthe cei 
ineeeiohtewould be 1O@t.. (See floor plans) , 

Pye wor che serucuuirea., properties of such a Truss cvscem, 
a Creat deal of strength 2s produced utilizing a minimum of 
materials and the modules need only be supported on a few 
Dorie. wcOnvenoroneal Torms, Simple piers (as shown in the 
figures) posts, or piles would all be compatible to this 


Seveteitor TouUndaction purposes, thus economical construction 
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in the hills of San Francisco could be accomplished with a 
minimum of site disturbance. Striking cantilevered designs 
might also be used extensively with this System in rough 
Ienae aha, 

The simple design of each truss-wall would Vead  tomec ono 
mical factory precutting of the truss elements, and pre- 
drilled members could be easily shipped, wor the vei teand 
assembled with a minimum of labor, COOL Syn ands “Selle 

Tnewractory Atself would: mot be elaborate, as the only 
equipment necessary would be jigs for precutting the truss 
members; and a drill press for Pred Ili ic nGom tat. Giems cams 
dard Tasteninge plates. All the other NeCescary, Carts suc 
as floor and roof materials, wiring, plumbine. “ete. could 
be ordered at bulk costs from their respective manufacturers 
according to predetermined specifications. Thus standardiza- 
tion of parts for a “typical” unit would lead to ease of ase 
Sembly at the site. ‘he factory would be more of a clearing 
house for materials than an eleborate manufacturing concern. 

Traditional methods of flooring, roofing, and interior 
partitions seem to be the most economical at present, but 
as new methods and materials become feasible they could easi- 
ly be incorporated into the system. Even with these tradi- 
tional-methods the Truss-Wall design is quite economical, as 
autypical Unit could be built today for $6.40 per sae fo. 

The aesthetic qualities of this system stem from the 
basic structural element - the truss. With a ceiling’ helene 
of 10', the triangular openings could be readily employed as 
iter vou JGCrs4, Bice At a height of 6 ft, "éach triangle" ts 
more than 4 ft. wide. Exciting triangular exterior entran- 
ees would also be possible, while their basic harmony with 
the system would be readily apparent. Triangular windows 
would be pleasing features and roof-types could be varied to 
suit differences in personal taste. Cantilevered decks and 


carport roofs would also add character to the design, and 


IRI SHES 


as with all of the above-mentioned features, they are func - 
tional parts of the system, not just facades tacked on to 
please the eye. Quality materials, ease of erection, coup- 
led with owner involvement and a pleasing form all strive 
toward a pride of ownership which is absent so frequently 


in todays housing systems. 


Cost Breakdown for Wood-Truss Section 

Typical 1,150 sq. ft« house-2 bedrooms, oO pathia, come lLese 
with appliances, plumbing, wiring and fixtures. 2 modules 
Meee t. WCost/sd. att. = $O240 


Foundation 
8 conerete piers @ $12.00 ea. (in place) = $96.00 
8 Simpson frames @ $ 2.00 ea. = 16.00 


Truss-Walls 
Veco el dumber 163) bone C350 lin att. $67.20 
loca 30.6" tumber 485 lone © 27¢7 lin. ft, = Pileou 
Giocom Nix 4" lumber 12) Gene Oued tin. ft. = siseces 
Labor - 12 man-hours @ $5.00/hr. 60.00 


ll 


Interior Walls (non-bearing) 
1hOmiine mt. coud walle (16) tem-cencer) © 5LC,00/ne 
ie, OO, 00) (figured at. © man-hour/rc. ). 


Interior Paneling 
eth! x 10! sheets 1/2" redwood interior paneling-$192.00 
Labor - 2 hrs. @ $5.00/hr. -$10.00 


Exterior Paneling 
e4-4t x 10! 5/8" exterior redwood panels - $240.00 


Flooring 
1152 sq. ft, 5/8" plywood = 2/072 1b. @ 5¢/1u 5 =o 08.60 
(2 pessn 2 X Gl joisves = Boe Sw. 5a ale = 2) 138,20 
144 joist hangers @ 10¢ ea 14.40 
Labor - 14: nrs. © $5.00 (OMOIC 
Adhesive Be OO) 
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Roofing 


1,152 sq. ft. built up 4 ply asphalt w/gravel and metal 
flashing - $250.00 


Finish Carpentry 
Carpentry and mill-work - $900.00 


Windows O00. OC 
Doors GOOLO0 
Stairs 85.00 


Plumbing and Hot Water - complete - $1,300.00 


Wiring - complete - $800.00 
Appliances - $560.00 


Heating - $288.00 


Miscellaneous 
Tron and steel =r OTe 
Pew a HSI Ae) 
Finish Hardware - DO Ale ©, 


Weather and Caulk - 17.00 


The? total cost’ of project $9,724.00 
SO. 40/ed. 28 ; 


Detailed drawings of the Truss-Wall System Follow: 


ME SNS 


Bathroom Subsystem 


A bathroom subsystem encompassing the design of new fix- 
tures and their integration with storage spaces into a sySs= 
tem of plastic panels was developed after research indica- 
ted the designs of existing fixtures ignore important human 
engineering criteria and many contemporary bathrooms provide 
amcomolete facilitiés. Also, Since manuracturers are begin= 
ning to fabricate plastic bathroom components without taking 
advantage of the required retooling to improve the design 
of their products, it seemed valuable to develop new designs 
in order to demonstrate possible improvements, finally, the 
traditional materials and construction techniques used in 
the building of bathrooms are becoming increasingly expensive, 
and a system of plastic panels offered the possibility of 
financial savings through reduced materials and installation 
COStS,s 

The panelized system developed is a compromise between 
a @roup of unintvegrated components, as represented by what 
has been traditionally available, and a complete bathroom 
module. Unrelated components barely hint at the potential 
of a system while a module would be too rigid, allowing at 
best only a few floor plans and having only limited applica- 
Plone “inh whe renabilitation of Nousiane because of prookens 
with installation, 

At this time the panels would be fabricated out of the 
glass reinforced plastics already being employed by bathroom 
Fixture manuracturers, Production techniques would bea Sscéme= 
what more sophisticated, the result of more sophisticated 
designs, but essentially the same as those already being 
used to produce plastic bathtubs, shower stalls and lavato= 
Piles. Where additional Stirfness is réduired, at thé panels 
edges and in the portions forming walls, precut, rigid, plas- 
tic foam sheets would be bonded to the glass reinforced plas- 
tic shell. 


The panels would be held in place and connected to each 
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other be means of a frame consisting of aluminum extrusions. 
The screws connecting a panel to the frame would allow the 
panel to be removed for replacement or access to the plumb - 
ine sbenind it by the use of only a screwdriver. The connec- 
tions between the base cabinets and the wall panels would 
consist of extruded aluminum clips clamping the plastic sur- 
faces together and a plastic cement between the surfaces. 

The system consists of four specialized panels. The 
design criteria for the fixtures incorporated into them and 
the requirements for storage space were derived from the 
bathroom: criteria for design, the findings of exhaustive 
research conducted by the Center for Housing and Environmen- 
tal Studies at Cornell University. The individual panels 
are best described through the drawings included and there- 
Dore wall nNotebe dealt with in the text except for tie tor 
LOW. echarts:. 

Types of bathroom storage space as defined by the Center 
for Housing and Environmental Studies, Cornell University: 


Type Contents 


Enclosed Storage Prescription medicines 
(Limited Access) Contraceptive devices 
Patent medicines and drugs 
Sick room supplies 
Toxic and corrosive clean- 
ing agents 


Enclosed Storage Linens (towels, Sheets, bil- 
(Oden Access) low cases, etc.) 
General supplies (soap, tis- 
Sues, eLc. 
Cleaning equipment and sup- 
plies 
Children's equipment (rub- 
ber ducks, potty seat, 
Stes) 
Daily use items (water glass, 
shaving equipment, comb, etc. 


ARs Swill 


eee 


Type Contents 
Active open storage Daily use items when ac- 
and work spaces tuaLly in use 
Contents: 
Facility feeieare yon A Bathroom B Bathroom © 
Water closet/urinal Xx 


Ps 


Lavoratory 
Bathtub/Shower 
Lavatory Counter 

(36" high) x 
Extended Counter 

(26 nich) ee 

Puls weneth mirror Ms 
bavyavory mirror xX 


Enelosed storage 
(Limited access) og 


Enclosed storage 
(Free access) x 


Towel Bars 

(2 iinet. Der 

person) Xx 
Drying cabinet 

For hand laundry) xX 


X - Included 
O - Omitted 


; 
see A 


The systems! panels as defined by the facilities inte- 
grated into them: 
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Panel Title Facilities 


Water closet/urinal Water closet 
Urinal 


Lavatory Lavatory 
Lavatory counter (36" high) 
Lavatory mirror 
Enclosed storage (free ac- 


Cais 


Dressing table Extended counter ee high) 
Enclosed storage (free ac- 
cess) 
Enclosed storage (limited 
access) 
Tub/shower Bath tub 


Shower stall 
Drying cabinet 


ee 


Pathroometacid (ties .ac > funetvion «of the number of bed 


Coons per aweldinge uni tv 


No. of Bedrooms Bathroom Facilities 
1 Bathroom A 
2 Bathrooms B and C 
3 Bathrooms B and C 
A Bathrooms B and C 
5 Bathroom B and two 


bathroom C's 


Detalled figures of bathroom facilities follow: 
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BATHROOM SUBSYSTEM - DRESSING TABLE PANEL 
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Figure III-50. BATHROOM 


SUBSYSTEM - TUB/SHOWER PANET, 
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Figure III-51. BATHROOM SUBSYSTEM - WATER CLOSET/URINAL PANEL 
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Figure III-52. BATHROOM SUBSYSTEM - LAVATORY PANEL 
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Figure III-52,. BATHROOM SUBSYSTEM 
CONNECTION DETAILS 
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Appendix III-K 
PREFABRICATED BUILDING MATERTALS 


Foundation Cap - conerete cylinder > 
fits over taper allowing 
for misalignment of piery 


Jack - steel screw mecha- 
nism for leveling founda- 
tion 

Spot weld edge to pter when 
level 


Pier - concrete filled steel 
attachable sections for 
necessary deptn—~_y 


Floor Panels - Available in four different 
shapes, rectangular 8! x 16!, sq. 8! x 8! 
isosceles triangle 8' x 16! x 16!, 
and 1/2 octagon 8! x 16' for bay 
Window section. 


3 Possible Methods: 


Fe holes 


qually spaced 
Concrete 


GRP (glass reinforced plastic) 


cover sheet both ae ap 


GRP overwind 


core wrapped at 45° 
with GRP 


Skin: Narmeco "500" preimpreg- 
nated plastic (glass) 
plasti 


paper honeycomb 3/4" 5 
Fees 

ies size resinated OF 

Edge member: glass fiber 

reinforced plastic 

(polyester extruded 
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Exterior Wall Panels: available in 8! x 8! sections 
with a variety of Windows, doors, etc. 


Steel "T" molding with 3/4" dia. studs equall 
spaced at 2', Studs are resistance weldedg 
to Wert - 


concrete 


Steel "T" molding with 3/4" dia. 
holes equally spaced a A 


Paper Honeycomb: 1/4" Lan le 
size, resinated Beet 02. thick =" op 


of beatae ace eA N : b, Longitudinal 
ee Fe rs Shedr direction 
sia as rergress er is yertical 
shear trans- KS i 


verse CSapsis 


Skins: Narmco "500" preimpregnated (glass 
epoxy plastic. Advantages - low cure (250°F), 
no pretreatment of skins or core, adhesive 
elimination 


dge molding: Interior post: 
extruded aluminum 8' steel with 
8' sections. Available flang mounted 


or interior « exterior top & bottom, 
corners & butt joints Studs resistanc 
welded on top, 

holes on bottom 


Note: Floor panel configuration #1 may be used only with wall panel 
configuration #1. 
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On-Site Building Technique 

Drive Piers 

Install Concrete Cap 

Level all piers using jack, secure 

Lay floor panels & stairway section 

Install walls & bolt to floor 

Attach edge molding 

Install interior posts at floor panel corners 
Repeat steps #4 thru #7 VP to 3 floors 


Install roof panels & rest facade and bolt down 
——— «OF 
; ee ae ae ee 


KOM OO UT Onn ie Connon 
° 


Wall Panel 


Edge molding 


all is bolted to floor 


oncrete foundation cap 


Edge molding 


Pier View A 


Sample Building: Practically any configuration up to 3 floors can be 
built with this motif. Use may be in residences, multi-family 
apartments, business-residence combinations or business units. 
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Bay Window Section: 


Shown here in concrete. 
However all three exterior 
wall panel configurations ap- 
pilly. “Section disiS! x 160! 


Interior wall: non-load bear- 
ing, available in 4! x 8! 


panels blank or with door insert 
TA 


= a 


TA 

Ve lids Mechanism for securing interior 
ski A VELL absel joule  ehbwaidabjeys’ Ealakssa 

2 screw expands panel which squeezes 
against cea ling. 


ood frame 


Rubber boot to protect floor and carpet 


Paper Honeycomb 3/4" cell size of type union 
bag & Camp Co, Douglas "Aircomb". 

or Hexcel Products. Paper weight 18 ozss 
per ft.3, C mesh, unresinated paper 
0.009" thick. : 


Gypsum Board Skin: bond with 3M 
-EC-1357 or Armstrong D-288 
Neopreme "contact" adhesives. 


Stairs: Standard concrete or steel 


spiral stairs mounted in EE 
SimECrC an Cllicuber Z 


Straight roof facade section 
(shown mounted-back side) 


Gutter is integrated into 
roof, Facade for major run-off. 


Bay window roof facade 


Roof: Flat roof panels are 
the same as floor panels 
false facade roof sections 
are fabricated of sheet 
aluminum available in 
straight and bay window 
cone sections. 


Roo 


Wall Panel 


Finesse 


Appendix III-L 


A, Tram and Mini-pbus Design 

The problems of travel within the CBD are great at the 
present. The systems are inadequate, crowded, and inconven- 
1eént. They also have the problem, as do almost ali pubidae 
transit systems, that many of them must lie idle Sabuealiey ss 
non-peak hours. To solve these problems, we feel it was 
necessary to design our own system, 

The problems in residential areas are much the same ag 
those in the CBD. There should be a system, smaller than 
the cross-tram lines, which will get the people of 4 smal 
area to one of these lines. The system must be small enough 
not to be overpowering in a residential setting. 

These two problems are of a very similar nature, and, 
as such, we have decided to treat them together as design 
problems. The tram, our proposed solution to downtown's 
transportation needs, is an open vehicle with side-facing 
Seats and is able to be quickly converted to haul freight 
qeanvetime. = Ine tram.is 24fTt., ones 65. tn wide. -andey 
ft. high. It is mounted on a wheelbase and as two longitudi-= 
Male Supportang members running under the wwe lines of ‘seacus, 
Dneysuspens ios <a Trailing “arm type. This ‘suspenstonmc 
included primarily to save space. It was designed to place 
the wheels as far outboard as possible for stability. ous 
wae edges “of the seats limit ‘this, The trailing arm suspen-— 
Sion has the advantage of taking up shocks with purely ver- 
tical motion, whereas a normal suspension, as one might ex- 
DeCteco 117d ton a car, also experiences camber change waen 
iicciieewa OUMD. Lt was therefore decided to userthe trai 
ing arm suspension in order to be able to place the wheels 
iomanoucvodras position, “In e@lther case. 1t is inecessary 
Comuceraulow-proiale tire in-order to keep the seats andy tie 
tram Low. 

For the residential areas, we are proposing a mini-bus 


which is closed and also convertible to a freight mode at 
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any came. it is hoped that the -Iront part of this bue can 
be interchangeable with the tram. This would cut down re- 
pair costs and some capital considerably, as only one type 
of these parts would have to be kept in stock. The bus is 
POtCite tony wo. Lis awlde,, andl; Tes Clan hiene Ake wide 
doors allow for easy loading of freight, as well as much 
more comfortable passenger loading. The narrow doors of 
most buses are, we feel, definitely not desirable. 

One point to keep in mind throughout these designs is 
the very strong character of San Francisco. Though the 
entire city does not present a unified character, there is 
definite cultural influence almost everywhere. We do not 
wish to see this washed out with the sterility of a shiny 
mechanical being. Instead, we would like to see vehicles 
that are personal -- vehicles in which a person can feel 
like he is a part of what is around him, not above it look- 
ing down. 

The size of the vehicle is one means of attaining this. 
A low vehicle with few passengers will definitely be less 
imposing than a Greyhound bus, even though the large bus is 
more efficient for longer trips. This passenger capacity 
must obviously have a lower limit though, since there is a 
point. where iti.its"no longer economically feasible to operate 
the system. This point appears to be somewhere in the 10-20 
passenger range, depending on the application. We decided, 
therefore on 20 passengers in the downtown tram and Sy 
the residential bus. The exact numbers came from convenient 
Seating arrangements. 

As can be seen in the drawing, (Fig. III-54.) the seating 
for the tram is Side-facing to allow easy access. For the 
downtown passenger, it would be a considerable inconvenience 
to have to spend 10 minutes looking for a seat when he is 
only going 3 blocks. These seats allow the passenger to 


merely swing in on one of the vertical rails and sit’down. 
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Figure III-54. SIDE-VIEW OF TRAM 


elie 9 1. 


With this type of seating, it is estimated that the tram 
could be filled from empty in 10 seconds or so, which, again 
is a great advantage on such short hops. 

The residential bus, while being closed, is designed so 
that most passengers are no farther then 2 seats from a 
door. This provides similar advantages to those listed above. 
It is also hoped that with the seating arrangemtnt as shown, 
more of a sense of community can be achieved between those 
neighbors who travel together to work, or at least part of 
the way. 

Now that the rush hour has ended, what do we do with 
these vehicles for the rest of the day? Some of them will, 
of course, still be engaged in normal passenger hauling. 

The rest can be put to use hauling freight. Using the tram 
as an example, the conversion from passenger to freight mode 
can be made in only a few seconds. Merely flip down the 
seats and fold back the center panel. The mechanism to 
accomplish this can be seen in the drawing. The seats each 
have a simple hinge to fold down. When folded down, the 
freight space extends to the outermost points on the tran, 
thus allowing nearly 8 ft. of cargo space across and 18 ft. 
lengthwise in each half. The bulkhead at the center of the 
tram can also be folded up to accomodate long pieces of 
Preight. 

The means of converting to a freight mode on the bus 
are similar to that employed on the tram. The seats are 
simply hinged to fold down, forming a flat cargo deck. Ac- 
cess to the cargo deck is through the sliding doors and a 
hinged tail gate. 

Even though San Francisco is in the heart of sunny Calif- 
ornia, rain does come at times. With the closed bus, this 
presents no real problem, but in the tram there are problems 
with both people and freight. To see why, first look at 
the nature of the vehicle. It is meant to be an open, 
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Figure III-55. CONVERTIBLE TRAM TO FREIGHT MODE 
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Figure III-56. FOLD-DOWN SEATS 
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easily-accessible vehicle. People should not be prevented 
from moving freely invo.and out of the space it occupies. 
Parola lly oo. this ence allecorts cLcolid enclosures were 
eliminated. An air curtain would requavre "TOO fighwa velos 
city over such a narrow Space to be effective. Another 
consideration was a lip coming out from the foot resGe. 

This would get in the way of people as they either entered 
or left the vehicle. It wag therefore decided to design 
Some sort of weather protection which would not inconven- 
lence people. The center bulkhead aids in this. When the 
tram is moving, the rain will be entering at such an angle 
that a couple of people behind each bulkhead on each side 
will be protected from the weather to Some extent. When 
Stopped, the rain should not create many problems, as the 
OVernang protects. the passengers. As: for Splashing from 
Passing cars, this problem will gradually decrease as cars 
arey phased out of the CBD. Cable cars presently experience 
the same problem, a fact which indicates that the situation 
Should be bearable until cars are eliminated. Freight can 
easily be protected by curtains which roll down from the 
oOvernang.. They should attach to the folded-down seats. 

Now, let us address ourselves to the biggest problem 
Facing spublic= transportation —— crowding »- In the tram, we 
have attempted to solve this by providing comfortable seats 
and mo Standing room, Since the tram is shorter than will 
accomodate the average person standing on the foot rest, 
IeveaviispetOitiiculty in -cmowding om. In the buss tie 
pEOo lems cam Dessolved by merely having the driver not suo0p 
CniCcCeMmnLes US Vs Cul. 

As can be seen in the drawing, the tram is designed with 
the rear wheels farther inboard than is normal. This began 
Domake wseworry @ livvle about cornering, So’ some stanilicy 
calculations were carried out. The result was that with 10 


euvepaundersy allesitting on one side of the tram, it can 
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Figure III-57. WHEEL-DESIGN OF TRAM 
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Still turn in the opposite direction at 20 mph around a 20 
ft. radius. The bus is even better than this, so the prob= 
lems in that area are not Significant. 

The ideal power plant for either the bus or the tram 
would be the electric motor due to its smooth, pollution 
free operation. With present technology, however, this igs 
not very practical, as it would have to be recharged a few 
times a day. The next best unit is a low-emission internal 
conbustion engine. This provides the power needed for con- 
Stant stop-and-go driving as well as the hills in San Fran- 
cisco. Both the bus and the tram provide for this type of 
engine, with space provided in the tram for the 200i. talon 
of batteries, if technology permits an electric motor in the 
future, 

Let us now look briefly at the economics of the system. 
When first conceived, it was thought that the trams would be 
free to alivpassengers. The inceme from the’ Preight would 
partially support them. The other support would come from 
businesses themselves which operate in the business district. 
Hach business could be charged either by the number of em- 
ployees oc by 1ts gross income. With» this: sort or syacem 
the convenience to passengers would be further increased. 
It was figured, however, that the trams would cost roughly 
$15,000 each and the daily operating costs will be in the 
$50-60 range. With these numbers we felt it would be wise 
vo have some kind of fare collection planned just In case 
it was needed. 

The idea is to collect fare from passengers coming from 
maior Polnvus if) une morning and Jéaving to cthem ain the 
evening. With this, the convenience to the shopper or the 
businessman in a hurry to get to another office remains, 
while the revenue is greatly increased. In the SP station, 
for example, the drawing shows a loading platform raised to 
the, level or ‘the step of the tram. It is hoped that people 
WE MaGomelt sot cne1r scrambling for position in line at the 
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Figure III-58. TRAM LOADING PLATFORM 
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head of the aisles, where the fare ig collected, rather than 
right at the tram, where people will come onto the pla ti om 
ten at a time on each side in a Disneyland-like fashion. 

In this way, the loading time for the tram can be kept at a 
minimum. This type of fare collection System should be fast 
and efficient. With color-coded platforms for different 
destinations, it would bé possible for people {tes iind wher, 
tram very quickly, which, again would lessen congestion. 

Finally, consider the routing of the vehicles. The tram 
has two main purposes as a passenger vehicle. These are to 
transport people from the edge of the CBD to their places 
of work, and to aid their travel within the business district 
during the day. The primary routes in the morning and even- 
ing then, would be between the SP station and the center of 
the business district, traveling through the Yerba Buena 
Center en route. As cars are phased out of the business 
district, the morning and evening routes would also include 
Lnesparking Lous to be constructed around the businescad2c— 
Cricr,. LUring the. day, the crams would runvaineayparvernesco 
COVE Wravel within the business district, but nov, thar 
Whichweremters Or Leaves the district, It is’therefore hoped 
that the trams would replace any transportation which oper- 
ates exclusively within the business district during the 
day, Duleenov replace’ that whieh “travels tovand. from ocier 
Darus Ol thes cLuy, Houting tor a reienvawouldy ol ncourse, 
be on a demand basis and kept within the vicinity of the 
business district. 

The residential bus has the purpose of transporting 
people from their residences to nearby Muni and BART lines. 
iteierto be used primarily “asa teeder Tine. in) doing *thie, 
it would operate in small circular routes, covering small 
areas wilco) Load jerivetency, »-The circular routes nave 
the advantage over point-to-point routing in that their load 


remains much more even. Areas where this is presently needed 
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are the Sunset, the Mission-South of Market area, and to 
some extent, the Western Addition. During non-peak hours, 
these buses could be used extensively for inter-district 
frei@nt hauling,’ or, as in the Mission, there might be a 
large demand for intra-district hauling. 

Conclusion 

In general, we have tried to make the presently moderate 
to good public transit system of SaneKyaneitscord weule Gc yo 
tem and, in particular, one which will be more easily able 
to adapt to the increased needs of the future. Lt.is vea- 
lized that several new ideas have been presented which are 
in need of a much greater study. 

The first and most crucial of these ideas is that of 
proposing a dual-mode passenger/freight system. The prob- 
lems arising from such a system are tremendous, especially 
if there. .is-no flexibility of .change allowed within the 
present system. The legal and union problems are by no means 
trivial and when further consideration is given to such a 
system these should be the first areas to be studied. Also 
the question of freight demand and usage has not been ans- 
wered. . Freight data has been extremely hard to locate, 
either from the Teamster's or from management such as the 
California. Trucking Association. Again, legislation may 
be necessary in this area to make the system fly. Finally, 
there is the hardware question of how durable and pleasing 
to the eye a vehicle used in such a manner would remain 
under continued heavy use. 

We feel, however, that the benefits of the system out- 
weigh such problems, This is probably the first system pro- 
posed that provides such a unique and excellent answer to 
the public transit problem. The system not only. is capable 
of handling present and future commuter loads but a use has 
been found for the system hardware during the non-communte 


hours when other systems presently in use lie idle. Another 
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Figure IJII-59. DUAL MODE PASSENGER/FREIGHT SYSTEM 
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benefit of the system is it's flexibility. It can be moved 
to meet new areas of concentration and need as opposed to a 
moving sidewalk, for example, which is not capable of shif- 
Ging if the need shifts. 

It is for these reasons that we strongly urge that the 
system be at least set up on a trial basis to see Bet Boo ed Ss 
workable. If its merits could be shown to both the public 
and the business world it would give the state-of-the-art 
of public transit along with the City of san Francisco a 
new direction of growth. 

An important idea introduced by Physical Community De- 
Sionmes une olocking off “of corners in the Missilon an order 
to allow for community and neighborhood centers. This con- 
cept is completely compatible with the system we are propo- 
sing and we highly recommend it. We would further like to 
point out that such community centers would have trouble 
functioning with the present public transit system, which 
is neither as flexible nor a personal as our mini-bus system. 

It is apparent that we have introduced some new ideas 
that in theory provide excellent answers to the public tran- 
sit problem. - We have gone beyond the theory to some extent, 
but there are still barriers to be overcome if the system is 
to be realized. As mentioned, these barriers are mostly 
legal and planning problems, as we have solved the major 
hardware problems, 
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B, Waiting Station Design 

The basic purpose of these "stations" is to facilitate 
and encourage the people of San Francisco to use and enjoy 
using the public transportation available to them. One of 
(MeSdeverrenvs, to using public transportation is exemplified 
by the old question "waiting for a bus?". These stations, 
equipped with seats or benches to accomodate ore ieil people 
and shade from sun or protection from rain for another 10-12, 
Should to a long way toward encouraging use of the public 
transit system, thus cutting down private transit congestion 
and the-mecessity for larger and larger parking Tacilities 
inches clty. 

These stations will contain comfortable seating arrange- 
Mens, —COPLes Or the public. transit routes (possibly CO Lor 
coded for easy identification) available free, possiblyead 
direct phone-line to a public transit SeCCreLary (LOrsacaue — 
Lance, in using the public transit or for registering crigi— 
Cism or acclaim, and of course litter containers, ash trays 
and similar conveniences. These stations will also be able 
to be color and style keyed to each community. 

Various designs have been examined, the materials vary- 
ing from polyeurothane foam to plain wood. and nails construc= 
tion. These various designs are shown on accompanying sheets. 
Cost factors and estimates are listed below each, 

While no detailed study has been made to determine where 
Such stations should be placed aroung the city several possi- 
ble types of sites are readily apparent. These might in- 
elude: heavily used transit Stops; remote transit. stops 
where time between transit ‘vehicles is long; and transit 
stops used primarily by shoppers who may be carrying parcels 
Watch mneed sproLeebLon Lrom rain, Other criteria for the 
Placing “ol Such stations can be presented but the main point 
Demcwa pial transi», stops will most likely not have such 
Waitane Stations due to economical considerations. 


As a result, we would also like to propose here that 


melee 


each transit stop in the city be identified and that appro- 
priate information be available at these stops. Such iden- 
tification might include a silhouette type picture of the 
types of vehicles serving that stop, a listing “of “the head- 
ways of the vehicles serving the stop according to the time 
of day, and possibly a map of the routes the Stop iS on a- 
long with the rest of the routes in tie city nea crrrerene 
color. Such information could be attached to the sides of 
the wWetving staclon or placed “on signposts where waiting 
stations are not placed. These signs would also be easily 
updated so that a change of routes would not necessitate 
the manufacturing of a completely new sign. 
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Polyurethane Foam Sections 
ge aS ae I hld a e 


Wooden Structure 
| 


Cost Breakdown: Sections - $1300 


11 Chairs - 150 

Construction - 300 

Finishing - 100 

Foundation - 200 

Area - 2,2 ft2 

TOTAL $2,000 
Syerererereyer ere) 


Polyurethane Foam Sections 


Labor and Materials - $1200/ 
Station 
Area —7 1S Ocsdyatt. 


“~ 


Cost Breakdown: 2 Sections - $630 
8 Chairs - 100 
Construction = 9500 
Foundation - 50 
Area 170 ft.© 
TOTAL $1,500 (with financing costs) 


Figure III-60. WAITING STATION-COST BREAKDOWN 
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C. Municipal Railway Overhead Cables 
The San Francisco Municipal Railway operates four types 


omevenrcles : 

je sEhectric cars 

2) Trolley coaches 

3) Cable Cars 

4) Motor coaches 

Two of these vehicles, the electric car and the trolley 

coach are powered by overhead cables located above mos ‘of 
San Francisco's major streets. The purpose of this report 
is to investigate the feasibility of removing the overhead 
cables. The objection to having overhead cables in San Fran- 
cisco is that the cables are an eye-sore. Three alternatives 
were available in remedying the present situation: 

1) Place the overhead cables underground. 

2) Provide the power by some other source. 


3) Phase out the electric cars and the trolley 
coaches. 


The San Francisco Municipal Railway researched the fea- 
sibility of changing the power lines (placing them under- 
ground). There are transit systems in existence today that 
use underground cables. The electric car, operating on 
rails with the powerline overhead, could be modified to use 
a physical system similar to the cable cars, Washington 
D.C. had an underground cable system until 1967. This sys- 
tem was finally abandoned (they are now using motor coaches ) 
because of the maintenance expenses in changing the under- 
ground cables. This drawback, maintenance, is the only 
reason the San Francisco Municipal Railway has not installed 
underground cables. Every system they investigated had 
maintenance as a major problem. Reports of underground 
systems can be obtained from the Engineering Department of 
the San Francisco Municipal Railway. 

San Francisco Municipal Railway has two solutions to the 
overhead cable problem. These solutions will be implemented 
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within the next two years, By 1973 they plan to use a dif- 
ferent hook-up technique, Presently the vehicles receive 
electricity by having a rod push up on the overhead cables. 
The system they will install still uses overhead wires, but 
the connection will be made with a telescopic ring set-up. 
They will be able to move the cables above the sidewalks. 
This will reduce the unpleasant Sights of overhead cables 
in the middle of the streets. Plans of the modified cable 
Set-up and of the telescopic ring may also be obtained from 
the Engineering Department of the San Francisco Municipal 
Railway. Plans are also being made to install auxiliary 
motors on the electric cars and on the teoOlley "coaches, 
There are a few battery installed trolley coaches operating 
in ean Francisco today. If an auxiliary’ power source 1c 
feasible, the entire fleet will be changed from overhead 
Caples to auxidiary motors. 

The trolley coaches and the electric cars are here to 
stay, there had been plans: to phage’ out the trolleys, put 
because of air pollution considerations the San Francisco 
Municipal Railway is now planning to purchase new trolley 
coaches and build more substations for these vehicles. 
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Dy Transportation Considerations of Yerba Buena Center 
Yerbe Buena Center is a convention-entertainment-office 


complex planned by the San Francisco Redevelopment Agency to 
occupy an area South of Market Street bounded roughly by 
Second, Fifth, Market, and Harrison Streets. Thoroughly 
prepared designs have been proposed by the Agency; however, 
a court battle now in progress over relocation of present 
tenants threatens to delay implementation. 

Assuming that the legal hurdle is surmounted, the expec- 
tation is held that 1975 will see completion of most of the 


following: 
1) a 30 story office building on Market Street 
2) a 350,000 square ft. exhibition hall 
3) a 14,000 seat indoor sports arena 
4) a 2200 seat theater 
5) parking for 4000 cars in two overhead structures 
6) a 1000 room hotel 


7) a downtown airline terminal 
Commitments have already been made for 25, 15, and 8 story 
office buildings adjacent to the central blocks of the cen- 
ede, 

Transportation within and to the complex is planned to 
include a moving sidewalk above street level from near Mar- 
ket to the sports arena. Access to the Center will be en- 
hanced by an underground passage from the BART/MUNI Powell 
street Station. The proposed airline terminal will have 
fourteen bus stalls below street level and a taxi drop-off 
zone. Off-street service bays for the exhibit hall and some 
other buildings are also planned. The multistory parking 
garage will have circular drive-up entrances at Mission and 
Moira and aleo Howard and Fourth, 

If Yerba Buena Center is built, it should become the 
thrust of new construction South of Market, thus making the 
transportation system along Market the spine rather than the 
Spiint.of the CBD, 
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EK. Communications in the Modern Community: a Form of Trangs- 
portation 


The following is a brief outline of the DOSSi bilities er 
a communications system for the near future, possibly wienin 
10-15 years. As can be seen from the description, the possi- 
bilities of such a system are almost without bound. We have 
presented this idea here because there is no other pi2acesin 
the report, except transportation, where such a system might 
be suggested. 

ii ligsnt tof sGhe fact’ that thie te.e Teno year project we 
Suggest that for next year a separate group be assigned to 
Study the possibilities of such a system. Faculty presently 
interested in this area are Dr. Donald Dunn of Engineering 
Economic Systems and Dr, W.R. Kincheloe of Electrical Engin- 
eering. 


Sufficiently good communications can profoundly influence 
the life of the -eity dweller. Technical developments that 
we possess now would make it possible for a home communica- 
Lens System To perLorm many of the functions that normaly 
involve cross town or around-the-block transportation. 

We present here in outline form a proposal that the trans- 
portation hardware group feels is worth considerable further 
Study. 

A small computer console and associated television moni- 
tor in each home would allow: 


1) Automated Goods Delivery System - (Goods like 
groceries could be ordered by the computer, load- 
ed onto a moving belt to central distribution 
center, then via underground belt to individual 
house or apartment basement). 


2) Computerized Shopping - (In conjunction with #1- 
Poodse “ol any kind could be ordered from a. compre— 
Heneive cacvalog: thelr availability checked at 
Chem uOUChmOleamouUUuLON.. (Once whey are ordered, 
the financial details would be handled automati- 
Cally by the computer via a link to the store and 
the customer's bank). 
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by 


Selected Entertainment - (Cable television would 
provide regular television - or selected special 
events such as movies - available any time, day 
or HLent.. 


Information - (a) Daily News - person could look 
at news summary, then ask for in depth article 

on the specific events of interest. (b) Weather 
Reports - specific news of any weather in the 
world on request. (c) Community Billboard. (d) 
Educational Presentations - could select lectures 
or shows on desired subjects at any time. These, 
like the movie requests, would be updated weekly. 
(e) Specific Information Requests - (Library func- 
tion, 1.¢6., now ‘to make bread, etc.). 


Television-Telephone to other similarly equipped 
homes. 


Complete Financial Link - your account with bank, 
stores, and employer tied together but actuated 
Only om request. 


Community Services Programs - (Income tax or in- 
terest calculations, stock market information, 
this weeks homework for junior, plan tonights 
dinner with randomly accessed menu. 


Emergency Use - (Touch of button alerts police, 
fire department or psychiatric aid. to your Loca — 
tion = no time wasted). 


PRO 


fF. Automatic Toll. Collection System 

In considering an automatic toll collection devices sviasge 
able for use on the bay area bridges, the primary require- 
ment is, tna “the vehicle besable to Pay thew tom awitchous 
Stopping or substantially slowing. Provision must also be 
made for vehicles not Darvicipating in the automatic collec= 
tion system to: pay the toll in the regular manner and tomap— 
prehend those vehicles who violate the Systents: 1 ¥tolWaseole 
tection. 

At present, there does not seem to be a satisfactory 
method for accomplishing these goals. The key to efficient 
automatic toll collection is optical character recognition. 
That is, a computer reads the license number of your carvas 
you pass over the bridge, stores the pertinent information, 
endmbilis=you-av.the endsof the month, Pate wsystem wiaikape 
discussed in more detail later. 

An automatic collection system could be built using cur- 
rent technology, Basically, a flourescent: paint stripe 
would be sprayed on the underside of the vehicle and a detec- 
tor on the bridge would check to insure that the stripe was 
waAere., 

This detector would be a device set in the roadway with 
@ transparent top. itt would contain a light source, prefer-— 
ably ultraviolent, which would illuminate the underside of 
the vehicle and a photo-electric device to detect the flour- 
escent paint reflections. The light source should be ver- 
tically oriented so that 20 cam not shine into -a driver's 
eyes. The area over the detector must be covered to pre- 
Vene amtertrerence of sUmlight (i.e., there must be a root 
ever the automatic toll gates). In addition, the detector 
would have a pressure sensor located in the path of the 
VETTE’, 

The operation would be as follows: when a car passed 


over the detector system, the pressure sensor would detect 
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the vehicle and warn the photo-electric device that it should 
expect a reflected signal. If the signal were not forthcom- 
ing, the detector would signal an alarm system to apprehend 
the vehicle. The cost of this portion of the system would 

pe about $1,000 per lane. 

The alarm system would consist of television cameras 
mounted in the roof above the automatic toll, collection sys- 
tem. To identify correctly the violating vehicle wat As 
convenient to restrict lane changing for roughly ftive..bun-= 
dred ft. beyond the toll plaza by means ef upright flexible 
plastic posts (incidently, distinct lanes are necessary over 
the actual detector). These television cameras would be 
focused on the individual lanes and would feed the pLeture 
to a central location where people would be monitoring the 
pictures, Lf a detector signaled an alarm, it would signal 
this central viewing area and indicate which lane was invol- 
ved. A video recording of the picture from the lane invol- 
yed would start automatically in case the personnel Lie we 
central viewing area were temporarily occupied (or drinking 
ACU Ol coffee). Since only twenty or thirty seconds of 
picture would be necessary, the system might incorporate 
a video disk recorder (an "instant replay" machine) such as 
that manufactured by Mactronics, Incorporated of Palo Alto. 
The operator would then communicate the vehicle description 
and license number to the appropriate police units stationed 
at the end of the bridge. The cost of the components of 
this system would be: camaers, about $800, depending upon 
lenses; disk recorder, $2,000; viewing monitors, $100 to 
$200; or a total cost per lane of approximately $5,000, in- 
eluding installation costs. 

Payment of the toll would be on a subscription basis. 
One would pay a certain sum per month for the privilege of 
having the flourescent stripe on his vehicle., Ihe stripe 


would be painted at an official painting and test station, 
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not necessarily located on the bridge. This station would 
take care of the necessary paper work and would have test 
lanes to insure that the stripe would respond correctly. 
The paint stripe could be renewed or changed annually. 

For convenience, a bumper stricker should be placed on 
the car at the time it is sprayed so that the vehicle may be 
identified without crawling underneath it with ultraviolet 
flashlight. The flourescent paint used would be transparent 
So that it would be inconspicuous to the casual observer. 

Since this would operate on a Subscription basis, the 
System would appeal mostly to daily commuters. For people 
who use the bridge less regularly, normal toll collection 
Stavions must belprovided. This: system could also be used 
with the one-way fares presently in use around the Bay Area. 
With this in mind, four automatic toll collection lanes and 
perhaps Wo cto eight regular toll stations would handle tre 
Crate esr low. 

The=prineiple weakness of this system is simply the 
ease with whieh anyone could “paint the strive on nis own 
Venicle™and avold=paying* anyitoll. Ehis<could *orobablyace 
controlled by periodically imspecting vehicles who use the 
aucvomacie voll sysitem for the= bumper’ sticker. Thais) mica 
be done from the television monitors, if the=resolution is 
greav enough. 

Returning to the originally suggested automatic system, 
we repeat that the key to automatic toll collection is opti- 
Cal character recognition. in preparation, the state of 
California should, at the earliest convenience, change the 
format on its vehicle license plates. The numbers and let- 
tere snould be the U.S... Standard Character Set for Optical 
Character Recognition Alphabet to facilitate optical reading 
of vehicle license plates. In addition, the spacing should 
be Changed such that a "blank space is provided after the 


vVenniele liucense number. This .is to allow additional 
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information such as, perhaps vehicles belonging to car pools, 
state or city vehicles or public transportation vehicles. 

In addition, the plates should be painted such that the let- 
ters luminesce in an ultraviolet light while the background 
ie plack to the ultraviolet. 

Present day optical readers are produced by IBM, Control 
Data, Hewlett-Packard and Philco. They read at a rate of 
one thousand characters per second and directly feed. the 
information to the computer system. The present IBM 1288 
Optical Page Reader reads both standard gothic and hand- 
written Alphanumeric alphabets. When used with the IBM 360 
computer system, up to eight readers may be connected per 
multiplexer channel input and there are many multiplexer 
channels available. This would allow sufficient channels 
to Control possibly, the four main bridges in the Bay Area, 
from a single computer. 

The present limitation of optical readers is that they 
read from printed paper and the character to be read must 
be solidly inked. There is no device presently available 
that will allow the projection of numbers from an OpELeal 
lense instrument onto printed paper in a solidly inked form 
nor will these optical readers read from a flourescent tube, 
Such as a celevicion ple ture. tube, 

However, this problem will probably be solved within a 
few years. Ths Rabinow Engineering Diviston of) Gontral Daca 
Corporation in Rockville, Maryland has designed a high reso- 
lution machine that reads alphanumerics with a rejection 
rate on the order of one character in two million. They are 
willing to guarantee the reading of a ten digit number on 
drug labels with an accuracy greater than one error da 102° 
labels read, when the U.S. Standard Character Set for Optical 
Character Recognition is used. In fact J. Rabinow believes 
they will soon build an optical scanner which can read faster 
than the human retina. 
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im veadition, ther Rabinow Engineering Division is pre- 
Sently working on an optical character recognition device 
to read serial numbers from passing freight cars. This 
device, when completed, should be directly applicable to 
an automatic toll collection system. 
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G. Use of the Mini-bus in Residential Areas 

In this application, we are going to look ac 2 LY OLCaL 
residential area in the city, where by typical we mean from 
the aspect of providing a transportation system. This area, 
the Sunset, will most likely remain very similar CO. dots 
present condition. Though Physical Community Design has 
presented plans for the blocking Off Of Streets in other 
areas such as the Mission, the system we will propose will 
not only be capable of handking such changes but will make 
them more useful to the residents of Such areas. 

We have also tried to use existing systems and structures 
in our design along with attempting to maintain the charac -— 
ter of the city in these areas. In general, we have kept 
some of the main bus and trolley routes while integrating 
our mini-bus into the area. 

A. The Sunset - In general, the transit system now in 
operation in the Sunset is adequate but borcering on mar- 
ginal. The automobile and parking situation is in very good 
shape. Most houses have a garage with room for two cars and 
in many cases enough room in the street for the parking of 
another. As a result, we will not spend any time on auto 
traffie restriction or re-routing. Fhe public transit situ- 
ation could use some improvement, however, both from a hard- 
ware and also a systems viewpoint. To alleviate this tran- 
sit problem we propose a system of mini-buses to be used 
as feeders for the main bus and trolley lines. 

Routing in the Sunset District += The object ef this 
routing study is to instigate a feeder routing system for the 
main lines (#71, 66, 72, L, and N) to the downtown area and 
CBD, In an effort to reduce predicted congestion in down- 
town due to the proposed elimination of all but one lane of 
passenger cars on Market Street, we feel that initiating a 
series of intra-district feeder lines utilizing the 15 pas- 
senger mini-buses, discussed in another section of this 


report, could be the impetus necessary to increase use of 
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Public transportation from its present 50-60% use (almost 
entirely rush hour and school usage with a very small per- 
centage shoppers) to better than 90%, 

The advantage of the small mini-buses are 3-fold: 


i) Short waiting times: low cost mini-buses can be 
Scheduled so waiting time is under 3 minutes 
maximum ; 


2) Fast and easy loading; as the minibus hace 
seating arrangement which allows every seat 
LO (be néarkta door: 


3) Shorter trip times because of the fast loading 
and the 10-12 mph average speed, 


The proposed conventional bus route changes and cancel- 
lations are on the map which follows. Four new mini-bus 
routes are advised to serve all of the main arteries. There 
Will be approximately 25 mini-buses neede to cover these 
routes in order to realize our goal of 3 min. minimum head- 
ways between mini-buses, handling approximately 1,300 people 
per hour. This number will have to be increased to about 
50-75 mini-buses during the peak rush hours to handle the 
increased loads. The new system will boast that almost 
everyone in the Sunset will be no more than one block from 
a mini-bus or bus line. 

The following are the Minibus Routes: 


1) Route A is 2.7 miles long, makes twenty stops, 
and still traverses the distance in less than 
i> minutes, «lhis means thay 1G would wake "only, 
5 mini-buses to get wait times down to less than 
3 minutes each. It would service route #66 and 
Street Car Line “'N", 


2) Route B is 2.4 miles long, makes about 12 stops, 
circles the Sunset Reservoir and returns in ap- 
proximately 10 minutes, thus needing only 4 
MAnt-bDuses TO 'CUUG Wall time to less than 3 min. 
This line services both Coach route #28 and 
SiLreevecait lines lak 


Siehouce G ic 2.0 miles long, makes only eleven 
Svoos and circles the loop in 9 min., thus need— 
Pic onlye >) Mini-Duses Por the 3 min. criterion: 
Thien bus services: both Street Car Line “LT” 
and Goach route #72. 
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Wy Route D te 4.25 miles long with 35 stops and 
each mini-bus would traverse the route passing 
the West Sunset Playground in about 20 minutes, 
thus needing 7 mini-buses to serve Be oes 


This route serves the beach, Coach route #72, and Street 


Gar Lines 'L”" 
As stated 
ed during the 


free to serve 


and nay! 
previously, about 25 mini-buses would be need- 
non-peak hours leaving about 50 mini-buses 


as delivery vans. These mini-buses would cost 


the same as the trams with the same operating costs. 
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H. Observations on Downtown Parking 

In 1965 the Downtown Parking and Traffic Survey (DPATS ) 
was undertaken by the Department of Public Works, with assis- 
tance from numerous other concerned agencies. It presented 
its extensive findings in 1966, the princapal conclusion 
being that an additional 12,300 spaces of off-street parking 
would be needed by 1975. A major portion of the recommen- 
ded addition is loacted 1 to 2 blocks south of Market Street, 
with several other major facilities proposed for the finan- 
Gial, retail and civic center areas. The attached map shows 
the area studied and the principal recommendations, along 
Wetetne areas of greatest deficiency. 

Also attached ig a summary of the report, which has in 
turn been abstracted from a resume of DPATS by the Parking 
Authority (February, 1967). 

We have not attempted a detailed study in this area our- 
selves, but have merely sougnt all the available information 
and various viewpoints on the issue. 

The Parking Authority is a city agency which aims at 
both stimulation of private undertakings and construction of 
public facilities to meet theencede of ta long-range 
off-street parking program, Their aim is to provide down- 
town parking as close as possible to the destinations of 
drivers, though they are aware of the constraints on that 
goal. The City Planning Commission favors a program of 
fringe parking "belts" outside the core areas. The situa- 
tion as ic lactually exists can best. be described as.a con— 
promise between these two views. There are indications, 
however, that very few additional facilities will be pro- 
vided in the downtown core areas in the future, in spite of 
the current and projected expansion. of office floor space 
downtown. This "building boom" is widely attributed to 
BART, and is noticeable for the lack of parking facilities 


to go along with many of the new buildings. San Francisco 
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is Propaply the eyo Es online Calia) fact, which has begun Core vie 
ulate a maximum of barking space per new Cone Cruc tion. =race 
her than the traditional minimum; in the financial dus trlen 
the maximum is now 7% of the total PlCorsspace ot any new 
(ehisal Me Wi pvere 

The attitude of the Chamber of Commerce was revealed from 
an interview with Mr. Ed, Lawson, who has been involved in 
various planning efforts of the Chamber, They are the prin- 
cipal force responsible for a current trial program to elimi- 
nate on-street parking during certain hours on selected 
Streets in the financial area; With the aim-or improving 
CLanive. flow and aiding deliveries during those hours, 

The Chamber's whole outlook has been one of encouraging 
BART and transit in general while discouraging any increase 
im auto travel to therCED. Thies policy as most: realistic 
in view of the fact (from the DPATS) that 69% of the work 
trips ending in the financial district are now made by tran= 
sit, compared to 31% by auto. It is also widely recognized 
that very few, if any, increases in vehicular capacity wiih 
occur in the form of new freeways. Hence Mr. Lawson's in- 
teresting observation that the need for parking is limited 
by the existing freeway capacity; it's usually the other 
way around. 

Our only conclusion regarding parking Wis) that any sin- 
crease at all should be in off-street, south-of-—Market 
facilities, which are best when incorporated into entire 
new structures like the Yerba Buena, and could profit by 
special tram service to the CBD, Even these facilities, 
however, should not be built unless studies are undertaken 
to make certain that there will not be a resulting adverse 
elfect on local streets or freeway capacity. (The Spectre 
Cla wise sincrecse Ta parking capacity bringing about 4 
"need" for a new freeway should be kept in mind, when making 


"parking" decisions.) If an expenditure for parking were 
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directed instead to a BART feeder service or other enhance- 
ments to transit, the overall results might: be more Pavor- 
able. What is needed, in short, is a broad enough outlook 
so that solutions are sought for transportation problems, 
rather than parking problems, transit problems, etc. In 
the absence of any such official position, cGeCan OnLyee 
hoped that the results of the usual compromises among 
various influences will be favorable ones. 


ee Re 


I, Summary of the San Francisco Downtown Parking andl cate 
fic Survey 
195 Parking Supply and Demand - In projecting parking 


Supply and demand conditions to the future, 1975 was chosen 
as the horizon year. The method of projecting parking de- 
mands to the 1975 level was a five-step process. It invol- 
ved: 

1) Forecasting growth for the entire DPATS ares 


2) Distributing this growth among the smaller 
functional areas 


3) Estimating diversion by the BART system 
4) Adding a trip generator 
5) Applying growth factor for each functional area 

The estimated demand for 1975 exceeds the estimated sup- 
ply voy 30,000 vehicles. 

The intersections with the greatest 19/75 parking defici— 
encies are 4th and Market, Polk and Golden Gate, Sutter and 
Powell, Pine and Montgomery, Montgomery and Sutter, Jackson 
and Grant Avenue, California and Montgomery. 

Parking Spaces Needed - The needed parking space to sat— 
isfy parking needs in 19/75 would be 12,300 spaces. 

the districts with the greatest Shortage of space are: 
Pocstinancial»dietrict with 5.700 Spaces in the northeaster- 
iy sector and 1,100 spaces in the Southwesterly area, and 
the retail area with 2,300 additional spaces, the Civic 
Center will produce a need for 2,200 more spaces, Market 
Street from 9th Street to Van Ness Avenue with its new of- 
fice developments will produce a need for 1,200 spaces, and 
the eastern end of Market Street from the Ferry Building to 
Main Street with a shortage of 700 spaces and the Broadway/ 
Chinatown area with a daytime shortage of 600 spaces. 

DPATS Recommendations 

An analysis of average walking distances indicates the 
Dele iee racine s re OUbaroe Slocaced within 700 tt. of the 


areas they are intended to serve. Cheap rates will 
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encourage parkers to walk further, but with current land, 
construction, and operating costs, a low rate schedule such 
as that of the Fifth and Mission Garage seems to be a thing 
of the past. As mentioned previously, there will be a 
shortage of 12,300 spaces in downtown San Francisco by 1975. 
If facilities of adequate size are regularly spaced within 
the recommended parking areas, they should SULE TCS TCO RSeIT VE 
90% of this need. The following parking locations are re- 
commended to serve the area mentioned: 
Financial Area 
1) South side of Mission Street from Main to Second 
otreet 


2) Sacramento, Washington, Kearny and Sansome 
Street area 


3) East side of Kearny Street between Bush and 
Pine Streets 


Retail Area 


1) Sutter-Stockton Extension 


2) Anna Street site 

3) Third and Mission site 

li) Fourth and Howard - Yerba Complex 

5) Ellis-O'Farrell (reconstruction of present site) 


Civic Center Area 


1) North site of Mission Street - 9th to 1lth 
Streets. 


2) Turk-Larkin site 


3) Commerce High Playfield site (conversion to a 
parking garage) 


Perr yelusl Oingenres 
1) Stewart-Mission Street site 


Broadway-Chinatown Area 
1) Vallejo Street - Stockton to Powell 
2) Pacific, Broadway, Montgomery, Kearny 
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Nob Hill Area 


1) No recommendations 
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Appendix III-M 


Tie OL owl ne ean excerpt from W.W. Harman, O.W. Mark- 


ley, and Russell Rhyne, The Forecasting of Plausible Alterna- 


tive Future Histories: Methods, Results, and Educational 


Policy Implications. (Submitted to the Organization for Econ- 
omic Co-operation and Development, March 1970.) pages 53-56. 


Does Low on revolutionary potentials 


The alternative-future analysis previously described 
was constrained by an assumption of gradual and non-discon- 
tinuous changes in societal functioning and prevail bine “vaiuec: 
As there is ample evidence of revolutionary fervor in contem- 
porary United States society, the Possibilities for discon= 
tinvious Social change due to attempted revolution were exami- 
ned in a separate analysis. The framework used is a Synthe- 
sis of treatments by a number of writers. In SSSencers taacs 
conceptually based on a hypothesis stated by Chalmers John- 
SOmecnac. so long as a society's values and beliefs and the 
realities with which it must deal in order to exist are in 
harmony with each other, the society is immune from revolu- 
tion." When this analysis is coupled with that of the pre 
Ceecding section, @t 16 possible to identify potentially 
explosive misfits between some alternative futures and par- 
ticular sets of needs, beliefs, and values. 

This analysis has attempted to consider (1) the kinds of 
needs -- both personal and social -- which must be met by 
society; (2) the ways in which commonality and compatibili- 
BymOiuwWeClicrs cand values in society Contribute to homeostatic 
reactions coxchange: and (3) the typical stages of a society 
experiencing inereasing disequilibrium, the dynamics of ‘cheir 
development, and the characteristics of the society at each 
stage. 

In brief summary, the stages of a society experiencing 
the initial symptoms of disequalibrium appear, from studies 


Of historical revolutionary episodes, to be: 


PbS Oy 


(1) 


cS, 


Tndividual Disoreintation. The old answers of 
society no longer work, at least for some people; 
hence unpredictability results, and the indivi- 
dual is confronted with conflicting interpreta- 
tions of events. Providing answers and offering 
durable ideas are part of the "promise" of many 
movements which arise in a disequilibrated so- 
Ciletuy. 


Increasing Individual Deviancy and Normative 
Dissensus. he personal tensions of social 
actors experiencing disorientation lead them 
to deviant behavior as a means of release. As 
a result, the norms of the social system are 
challenged and broken by persons who are neither 
sick nor criminal. Consequently, laws attain 
much higher saliency, and it becomes hard for 
the system to distinguish between dysfunction- 
inspired protest and behavior that represents 
the now-disguised deviancy of criminality or 
Jil health. 


Proliferation of Corrective Norms and Organiza- 
tions (Advanced Complex Societies). tn piece- 
meal attempts to deal with dissynchronizing 
Conditions: an dmcreasings reiiance is placed by 
the society on governmental and institutional 
interventions to perform patchwork correctives, 
including legal sanctions and incentive systems 
to take the place of now inappropriate values 
and standards < 

As these attempts are observed to be inade- 
quate, the society may experience more advanced 
symptoms of disequilibrium: 


Consciousness of Relative Deprivation and Resul- 
ting Protest. As personal tensions continue 


and increase, various social actors come to be- 
lieve that the cause for these tensions lies 
not with themselves but with the injustices of 
society perpetrated on them. This corresponds 
to the emergence of relative deprivation. Rela- 
tive déprivation refers to man’s perception of 
descrepancy between his legitimate "want-expec- 
tations’ and sdciéty's willingness to fulfils 
them. ("Want" here refers to normative desires 
arising from needs, values, and beliefs.) Once 
an actor comes to feel relative deprivation, he 
is much more likely to engage self-consciously 
in protest against perceived injustices. 
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Emergence of Multiple Ideologies Poll ticirzeo 
Protest and Societal Fragmentation. The need 
to legitimize protest behavior and collective 
reflection leads to ideologies which changes 

a protestor's perception of his situation and 
which provides him with new norms of behavior. 
Alternative value structures are created, many 
in competition -- both with themselves and with 
the older prevailing system. Mature ideologies 
have both a goal for societal change and a set 
of tactics for bringing about the ideal. As a 
result, ideological protest behavior has a deci- 
dediveapolitical, flavor, 


Power Deflation. When the trust and confidence 
which has been supported by shared values breaks 
down, a process accelerated by the emergence of 
competing ideologies, the normal procedures of 
inducing appropriate behavior also break down. 
As a result, the exercise of control by socie- 
tal authorities comes to rely increasingly on 
the-use of -toree; and power begins to replace 
Gonsensual authority. 


Crisis dn Authorivuy, “Power detlaticon teaqcmans 
rectly to challenges of the céntral social 
authority's right to maintain a monopoly over 
Une Mise of force... Ir whe svyetem tesinenieourc 
develop policies which will maintain the conrm— 
dence of the non-deviant actors in the system 
and its capacity to move toward resynchroniza- 
Cion of values, a loss of authority will eneuer 
A police state may maintain "Law and Order" in 
Such a circumstance, but normal social process 
will continue to break down and the society 
Hie Soe Cie tO Cecilie. aa, aye W101 cya 
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Appendix III-N 
The Difficulty of Enforcing a Housing Code 


Excerpts from a report by an actual housing inspector 
for Prince Georges County, Maryland, outside of Washington, 
iDAGS. 


"What I wanted to tell you, was of the difficulty of en- 
forcing a housing code. Housing codes are laws that state 
how much facilities; light, heat, etc. are to be provided 
by landlords, and also what the responsibilities of tenants 
are. Most of the actions are against landlords, imserlecu, 
policing white collar criminals. 

Seeing that tenements are heated does not have the public 
or official support of apprehending a kid who knocked over 
a liquor store for fourteen dollars. The specialization of 
police, who represent the most vigorous official aC Gikon Or 
the community, in the first type of crimes, those against 
property, makes police hated by the poor. Lt also gives 
everyone the impression that the system is more concerned 
about property than life. 

IT am suggesting that crimes against life be prosecuted 
with vigor. All that preventive detention that Mitchell is 
talking about isn't needed to scare the hell out of a ccm 
landlord, The few times that they have actually been arres- 
ted and taken to jail, they are really ticked. 

If police regularly helped in this kind of enforcement, 
it might indicate that the city or county cared about some- 
thing other than money. 

Also, due to the present unequal distribution of city 
services (police and fire included) any city official who 
works in that neighborhood will be presented with the whole 
gamut of problems; whether he is a housing inspector working 
on a program in the area, or a youth worker, he may be asked 
to stop a man in the street with a gun or to help someone 
get their welfare check. It used to be that policeman ful- 
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Tiled Chis function, as a representative of larger Society. 
its laws, and its services. Cops: just don't give ice cream 
cones to lost little black kids anymore. Jt would suggest 
not that police be replaced by social workers and nurses, 
but that police assist other community service officials 


working out of any neighborhood center perform some positive 
services for the people," 
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Current Funding 


+6% annual inflation 


I. 5 Health Centers (exclusive of Sanitation inspectors) 
$2,800, 000 
Staffing-add 15% fringe benefits 
MD (een $22,000 
Nurses (108 14,000 (max) 
Clerics uo) 6,500 
Porters 105 6,500 


Maintenance work by Dept. of Public Works 


IT. 5 Mental Health Centers (420 employees) 


4 City-owned centers----$ 5, 344,000 (including in-pa- 
tient services) 


MD 30 22,000 
Psychologists ih ab ay Oe) 
Peychiavric So-Glo 14, 000 


cail Worker 


IVOStrICL Contracted out to privave Clinics sand thiosp.=— 
ScU eee er ae $ 1,200,000 


III, Hospitals: San Francisco General 


Laguna Honda 46,700, 000 
Hassler (including bond interest, debts, 
retirement depreciation mainte— 
nance). 
IV. Dept. of Health Administrative Costs BU OO” 


(total 700,000, 1/2 of which is included in the $46 M) 
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Need for a Comprehensive Health Care Program 


All +15% fringe benefits 


Community Health Aides @ 7,000 
Public Health Nurses @ 14,000 
Supervisory Nurses @ 16,000 
Medical Doctor @ 22,000 
Sanitorian @ 15,000 
otatistician @ 1%, 00GC 
Administrator @ 20,000 
Secretary @ 7%, 500 
Physical Therapist @ 18,000 
Occupational Therapist @ 18,000 

7 Program Areas @ 861,000 


(max) 


Typical Health Center - (50,000 pop. area) 


Pay So.e 
Nurses 
hep 4 A 
secret 
Recept 
LOneer 
Psychi 


Pewee 
Worker 


Eeycne 


Hospitals 


pan & 


- geared for 20,000 patient area (flex- 


iple scale) 

ians (1/1000) @ 22,000 

@ 14,000 
echnicians @ 12, 000 
aries @ 7,500 
Lonis t @ 7,000 

@ 6,500 
SCeiLsts @ 25,000 
Gide OC Lak 
S @ 16,000 
logists @ 18,500 


$ 


7 Centers @ $1,080,000 (approx) 


rancisco General 


Laguna Honda 
Hassler 


+ AEW BOSD, 


south of market 
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$ 350,000 
316, 000 
96, 000 
22,000 

15, 000 
17,000 
20,000 

‘fa DOW 
9,000 

$ ~B6i500 
6,030,500 
ey Ney 
00905000 


440, OOO 
244,000 
96 , 000 
45,000 
1.000 
6,500 
125,000 


80, 000 


37, 000 
1, 080, 500 


7,563,500 


65,000; 000 


Hospitals (cont.) 
Alcoholic and Drug Rehabilitation 


Farms and Centers 8,000, 000 
Mental Health Clinics 3,500, 000 
76,500,000 

Centers and Programs (approx.) 13,500,000 


$ 990, 000, 000 


$80,000,000 present estimate 
Tele) ce alia SaemeaWeye 
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Appendix III-P 


Employment Service 


Training & Educational Programs - Projected FY 7 


Openings 
260 
oe 

4,000 
740 
240 
54. 

26; 105 
994 


KK 


(Condensed from CAMPS Report) 


Programs 


Job Corps 

MDTA-OJT 

Adult Basie Education 
MDTA-Institutional 

Bay Area Urban League 

Work Incentive Program, DSS ETD 
Vocational Education 
Apprenticeship-Div. of App. Standards 


Employment Service (5 offices) 
Unemployment 
Neighborhood Youth Corp 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
NAB-Jobs (3 counties) 
CEP (Concentrated Employment Program) 
CEP-(Mission Rebels, Inc.) 
CEP-CSES Prevocational Prep. (Orientation) 
CEP-CSES Follow-up 
CEP-Basic Education (Heald's College) 
CEP-Adult Work Training Program (AWTP) 
(Youth For Service 
CEP-New Careers 
Calif. State Dept, of Corrections 
san Francisco CSC 
Arriba Juntos 
CEP-Intensive Training Unit 
CEP-Arriba Juntos Work Training Program 
CEP-Chinatown English Language Training 
CEP-Mission English Language Center 
CEP-Child Care 
HOC or Sen Praneiscs 
Chinatown-North Beach Area Devel. 
Second Chance 
Hunter's Point-Bayview Credit Union 
Headstart-Full Year 
Mission Area Community Action Program 
Hunter's Point-Bayview Area Devel. 
Self-Help for the Elderly (Chinatown- 
North Beach) 


Pian se 


Openings 
5 


47 


4h 632 


Programs 


Planned Parenthood Education Project 
(Chinatown) 

Planned Parenthood Education Project 
(North Beach) 

Planned Parenthood Education Project 
(Hunter's Point 

Planned Parenthood Education Project 
(Bayview 

Foster Parents 
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Employment Service* 


Program ESt,. vlots 19770 Unmet Needs 
NYC PE PAED 1 ip gos) 
MDTA-Inst. 740 LO, 500 
Voc. Rehab. 1,000 6,514 
WIN 544 2, 000 
Adule Basic Bd. 4,000 64150 
Vocational Ed. Bo, Os SPS Olek hwe ean ks O) 
Social Welfare INA 4, 500 
Urban League-OJT 240 400 
NAB-JOBS Oe) 6,000 to 9,000 


*Condensed from CAMPS Report 
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Proposal for a San Francisco Police Department 
Command and Control System 


Recent emphasis on command and control centers for the 
centralized processing of citizen requests for police ser- 
Vicer ls Causing A revolution in the police communications 
Pune ton. Over the years, the use of radio communications 
from police headquarters to policemen in field units hag 
evolved into dispatching operations which adequately meet 
the needs under normal conditions. However, when major 
disaster strikes a CLtCy. (riot, TLOG@g, Cav disturbance), 
the dispatchers are faced with resource management decisions 
which are better made by senior, experienced police managers. 

Command and control is a relatively new concept for muni- 
Cipal police departments. As develope@ an the Uses military 
organizations, command and control hag represented specializ-— 
ed function, equipment, personnel, and facilities required 
to Support a commander in his efforts to control operational 
forces... Used in the military context, efficiency and effec- 
tiveness are the primary beneficiaries of command and control. 
As used by municipal police departments, the term has taken 
on many different meanings. 

The command control approach can be very simply stated: 
Provide assistance for the operational head of police re- 
Sources to facilitate his command of policemen and police 
vehicles through control of communications networks and 
equipment at his disposal. For purposes of this descripuLlon: 
a senior officer would be designated commander of resources 
during his shift or watch -- "watch commander." The ulti- 
mate title and rank of this office is not important, except 
where they relate to ensuring appointment of a watch comman- 
der of sufficient experience for decision making in police 
resources management, and of sufficient rank to guarantee 


command response, 
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The modular command and control center involves the ap- 
Glee won, OF command control techniques to the police mission 
of taking complaints and dispatching policemen to answer 
Giese proplems. In, general, vhe approach divides the opera- 
tion into two distinct functions: command and control. 

The command function is seen as an overall management 
effort to assure effective use of police resources in the 
maintenance of law and order. An organizational position, 
"watch commander," is described to carry out the command 
role, and equipment is suggested to assist uel Wel flakiey fous lo reaay 
Equipment consists of a command complaint Sta tLOnwanGee, 
command dispatching station that provide complete monitoring 
and override of the control activities. 

The control function is described as the operations per- 
formed in taking complaints from citizens and the mechanics 
Of radio dispatching. Control is interpreted to apply so 
all communication services: telephone, teletype, and radio. 
jrealeoincludes any information storage and retrieval re- 
quired, as well as operating status display boards or other 
devices. A complaint station is suggested.for the telephone 
message receivers who take complaints from citizens. A dis- 
patching station is suggested for the efficient utilization 
of radio communications and dispatching of police vehicles 
Vo. the Scene of action. 

A description of the procedure for receiving complaints 
AS ouulined 2G the end of This appendix; 

According to the Task Force Report: Science and Techno- 
logy, "A computer assisted command and control system offers 
many new possibilities for deployment and control of a po- 


lice force." + 


Itask Horce Report: Seiénee and Technology = A Repory 
to the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 


Administration of Justice, (Washinecon, D.C. Gove. a- 
ment Printing Office, 1967). ‘on. 2ecanduee. 
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An evolutionary concept comprised of a command and con- 
trol system is shown in Fig, III-63, An automated command 
and control dispatching system forms the basis of the system. 
Other features, such as car locators, will be available in 
five years and can be added to the basic system on an evol- 
ving basis until full automation and desired results are 
achieved. This "full-up" system consists of a dedicated 
computer, dispatch consoles, base station encoder/decoder 
video data terminals, equipment associated with units in the 
field (such as teleprinters and car locators), and various 
external hook-ups to the computer (such as hook-ups to 
criminal information systems). This description 15 by no 
means exhaustive, but it does indicate a brobable evolution — 
ary path for realization of a fully automatic system. 


DISPA [01S PATCH 
CONSOLE CONSOLE 


| consote 


HOOK UP TO OTHER 
COMPUTERS 


, EXTRA COMPUTER 

VY STORAGE 
Vo VEHICLE | BASE STATION 
eae TRANSCEIVER TRANSMITTERIRECEIVER | 


LINE PRINTERS, ETC 


m TELETYPE 


TIME OF DAY DIGITAL CLOCK 


SPECIAL PURPOSE STATUS 
BOARDS 


ALARM SYSTEMS, ETC 
PERSONNEL 


SAFETY 
DEVICE 


COMMUNICATION SWITCHING 
EQUIPMENT 


MOBILE 
PRINTER 
KEYBOARD 


FACSIMILE 


PERSONAL 
SAFETY 
DEVICE 


PERSONAL 
TRANS/ 
RECEIVER 
ES BASIC DISPATCH SYSTEM 

’ 


VIDEO “VIGEO 
TERMINAL TERMINAL 


Figure III-63. COMMAND AND CONTROL SYSTEM 
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The development of a system for San Francisco can be 
accomplished by a combination of recognized needs (derived 
from operations analysis), feasible working ideas (from 
operations research), analysis of user requirements (from 
systems engineering), proven concepts of system design, use 
of up-to-date technology (such as use of new "mini-compu- 
ters"), and appreciation of new techniques of police field 
forces management. 

Following the cycle of development mentioned above, one 
must analyze the needs and special requirements concerning 
a project before an engineering design can commence LOG une 
city. In uniformed police operations, three funetions are 
basic -- handling requests for assistance, dispatching units 
to render the requested assistance, and the handling of com- 
munications. Less noticeable functions are more limited to 
supervisory personnel but do pose specific requirements in 
any particular police operations. These include maintenance 
(filing and retrieval) of records of communication, deter- 
mining beat structures, assigning work loads, and determi- 
ning overall allocation and deployment. 

The system operation is organized around a small mini 
computer. A television type data terminal is used to input 
and output requests for service. (See Fig. III-64). A 
color television situation display shows, with characters 
over a map background, up-to-the minute stations and loca- 
Clomaonweach wnit tna the Piela as welloas the. priori vy cand 
location of requests for service pending action, to each 
individual dispatcher as shown in Fig. I1i-05., A gmall 
digital type magnetic tape recorder maintains time stamped 
records of all activities. The prototype system provides 
to the complaint clerk a Computer Software Beatfinder program 
which verifies the address of received complaints. The 
color television situation display gives the dispatcher the 
capability of selecting the most appropriate car for an 
assignment and thereby providing quick response time. The 
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TELEVISION DATA TERMINAL 


Picure: 1 ll-64 , 
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Figure III-65. INDIVIDUAL DISPATCHER STATIONS 
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Stored records can be retrieved by Supervisory personnel in 
the forme or thesstactus of any and-all. units and 4 LOS Olea 
activities during any given time segment. 

How do the functions of complaint handling, dispatchaneay 
and maintaining records fit into the command and control 
system developed? First, allocation of forces is optimized 
because the computer keeps a constant record of calls, time 
required to answer the call, location of incident, type of 
servicerreduired,, ete. The computer analyzes ‘this data and 
Provides a protile of activi ty eb yeryoe,. Locations. vineses 
day and week, and forces required to handle call. The pro- 
file provides rapid up-to-date, easily accessible informa- 
tion upon which decisions of beat structures, and number 
and frequency of patrols can be made and revised. Thus, 
optimal use of forces can be realized -- minimalization of 
Une Ven service in various, Sections Olea caty. 

Deployment of forces is optimized through constant aware- 
ness of status changes as shown by the computer coordination 
Of Communications from citizens, and between the dispavcner 
and vases patrol sunitSs,. Weermeased holding. tine sol ca lis sane 
faster response time also contribute to optimization of 
deployment. 


Control of police Torces’ 1s ereatily -enhanced.by sone 
monitoring capabilities of the system. The constant dis- 
play of activity on the beat map and the up-to-the minute 
changes shown on the status board show the where and what 
of any Unit at any time. More specific inftormavlon; such 
as how long, is provided on-line by easy fast retrieval from 
the daily log or record of status changes stored in the com- 
puter! Ss memory. 

Ags may be gathered, the technical solution to the prob- 
lem of command and control of uniformed police revolves a- 
round a computer. The computer drives all peripherals, such 


as data terminals, provides solution to communications 
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records storage and retrieval, provides analyses and pro- 
files useful in decision making, and provides yet-to-be 
developed capabilities; such as interface to state and 
national time share computer systems. 

A key peripheral is the map display and status board 
console. It includes the functions of a color CRI, keyboard 
terminal and several other special purpose features. It 
provides dispatchers the ability to select the closest or 
most appropriate unit for response to needs and gives a 
realm of tactical planning not attainable in present commu- 
ReeCayLons Genters:, 

The automated dispatching system description is descri- 
beavacy fohlows, (figs 111-66): 

When the police emergency number is dialed by a citizen, 
that call is received at the complaint clerk module. (See 
Fig, III-64). As the complaint information is typed on 
the keyboard, it is registered in tne daily log (in the com- 
puter's memory) and simultaneously registered at the appro- 
priate dispatch console. Thus, the computer acts asian in- 
formation transfer device. A portion of the computer pro- 
gram called the Beatfinder information file confirms the lo- 
cation of the event, eliminating the need for manual search, 
and supplies the basic area unit (BAU) member.* 

The transter-or information to the, dispateh comsole is 
provided by the computer interface. When a request for ser- 
vice message is received at the dispatch console, the message 
Gace: record snumben, priority, tame of arrival, and radio 
code are displayed on the "synopsis case listing" on the 
video data terminal. Simultaneously, an abbreviated case 
record number is displayed on the situation display with a 
color indicating the priority: . Ghe availability and Tocation 


* 
All event and unit locations are given in terms of BAU's 
rather than beat numbers because varied beat configura- 
tions composed of combinations of BAU's are used in the 
system. 
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DISPATCH 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHANGE OF 
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RECORDER ° 


ASSIGNMENT 
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FIELD 
ACTION 
COMMUNICATIONS 


RECORDS IN | COMMUNICATIONS fee 
DAILY LOG WITH DISPATCHER 
AND ; 


LOG OF STATUS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ie Sia See ae ee OO Eee 


COMPLAINT COMPUTER | : DISPATCH | 
CLERK CONSOLE 
POSITION | | 


Figure III-66. DATA FLOW GRAPH 


JEG egg 


of field units are shown by alphanumerics ati COO codes. 
Thus the dispatcher sees at a glance the location and priori- 
ty of any calls that have not been answered and the location 
and status of every patrol unit. 

Based on the knowledge gained by glancing at the map 
situation display, the dispatcher decides which unit to as- 
sign to a given incident and proceeds in assigning a unit TO 
the event. If details are needed in relaying the message, 
he needs only call up the message on his video data terminal 
to see the entire call message. 

Usually the closest available car is dispatched. In the 
fubly auvomavic system this car would be dispatched directly 
via digital communications, but special situations may arise 
when the dispatch-commander would send a different Ul iGKe 
Such a special case might be the dispatching of emergency 
tactical units rather than regular patrol units for certain 
tyoes Of calls. This is why, even,in the fully automatic 
system, computer-directed assignments may be countermanded 
by the dispatch commander. 

In the basic system, the dispatcher must keep the compu- 
ter up-to-date on all status changes. Each time he communi - 
Gates With 4 patrol car, or vice) versa, a reeord of the com= 
munication is entered into the log of status changes or daily 
loz via the dispateher's keyboard, In the fult-up system, 
routine communications” from the cars are entered directly 
into the computer logs digitally and the dispatcher has only 
to enter any special voice communications. 


For example, a yellow O7 represents the seventh call 
received and is a low priority call; a green B4 indi- 
cates that unit 4 of district B a6 avyailabie. Hescaq 
look at the disposition of calls and units on any map 
presentation chosen from the repertoire of maps in the 
Slide carousel. This may be a beat map, a district 
map, or a city-wide map. 


The digital communication equipment now being tested in 
So... provides automated status, license plate checks, 
and digitized dispatching and radio messages. 
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Command Functions Served by the System 
Information Handling 


When the complaint clerk enters the call message into the 
keyboard, the following information is recorded in the oletalalky, 
communications log: time of call, DrLOVLUy,» Location ssane 
code for the type of event reported. When the dispatcher 
ASSct essen. FO thetcall,. the time or assignment and the 
identity of the unit is entered into the log... The report 
of arrival at the scene may have been entered if this is the 
practice of a given department. The time of the conclu- 
stony or thei field wactionsand: ‘ny —fellow-up. action 16 alco 
enteredsinto the daily log. Thus, “the icomuter nas onen ie 
alisinformation needed for planning decisions, resource. allo- 
cation decisions, distribution guidelines, or emergency com- 
mend, decisions. 


Utilization of Manpower 

Optimization of manpower utilization is enhanced by the 
allocation and distribution data provided by the system. 
Because of the amount of data required, the use of computers 
in resource allocation cannot be overemphasized. In the sys- 
tem being described, the data terminals and the computer pro- 
vide preliminary data inputs and precessing. Data entered 
into the computer logs trom the complaint and dispatch verni-— 
Vals ois Lommatced by tine; type and priority of call. andy 
Fecation. As this formatted data is processed, it is organi 
Zedwaccording, to a basic Area Univ statistical dava base. 
Thus, the outputs available for manpower planning are com- 
plete and properly formatted for most allocation and distri- 
DUGLON, Ssehemes . 

ASeonstancly updated profile of calls by type and Local-— 
ity is maintained by the system. Resource data is matched 
Wich e amd an initial distribution scheme, patrol evrave- 
By, andealternative beat configurations are determined, Ihe 
situation map display shows the current demand for police 


services and allows the commander to redeploy his forces on 
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the basis of real-time shifts in the need for service and 
the averlability of units. 

Some police departments, such as SEetbouts.) Tucson, ane 
Tampa, - utilize modern concepts in allocation and distribu- 
tion. However, many departments still find the simplest 
deployment scheme is to divide equally by the number of 
shifts and then by the number of peats2. The command system 
collects, organizes, and updates the information required 
for good deployment practices in a manner that almost pre- 
cludes the tendency to stick to the simple but ineffective 


"WGivide evenly distribution schemes. 


Emergency Command Decisions 
By knowing the activity in any or all Dares Ol a cLuy, 


a commander may divert heavy concentrations of the force au 
one location without entirely depleting other areas of po- 
lice services. Furthermore, status information is readily 
available and easily retrieved. For example, the whereabouts 
of certain officials may be included in the status log so 
that, let us say, the mayor could be located in an emergency 


SL Gua tLon. 


Supervision Attributes 
The commander also has information necessary for Super- 


vision. He may wish to review the status of all units at 


ap ake : 2 

Allocation Opes Vevisheouk Manpower Resources in St. Louis Po- 
lice Dept. n experiment conducted under law enforcement 
Shanta sj Onouly, 1966,) And Charles om Sr cnernhandmnos 


bert L. Smith, “Tampa Selective Deployment Patrol System," 
rue Police Chief, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6 (June, 1969), soe : 


1 
Roym C. McLaren, "Allocation and Distribution of Police 
Patrol Manpower,’ p. 600 Law Enforcement Science and 


Tech, Proceedin of the. First Nat. Symo. on/ Law Enforce-— 
ment Sci. and Tech., Vol. 1 (Thompson Book Coste loom, 


SIENSRSS CESORY 


OO 
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present, or the status of a particular unit for the last 
several hours. Personnel review and emergency command sit- 
uations are but two of many possible reasons for Cisrsyshigal gles 
easy, rapid retrieval of current information. Best Offa lle 
however, a source of feedback on effectiveness of action is 
provided by the information CULrrentiis 4 Vara labwer 


Benetits of the System 

Reduced Response Time 

the most talked about advantage of computerized commu- 
nications equipment is the reduction in response time. Not 
only does reduced response time favorably influence the rate 
of criminal apprehension as Isaacs suggests, 4 DUG Sse calee 
provides better, more consistent service to the public wand 
optimizes the utilization of manpower. 

Typical communications center response times are compo- 
Sed of the length of the call, the time delay involved in 
waiting for an operator or complaint clerk, the time to make 
a record of the call content (usually hand-written), time 
to transfer the message to the dispatcher to call up and 
assign a unit, and the time delay -- if any -- involved when 
Lhesdisepavcher has to wait for a car to becomeéraveitapiar 
The automated system climinates the manual processing of 
calls (writing out complaint cards), manual address search, 
and manual or mechanical transfer of information to the dis- 
patcher., Table III-37 shows some typical communications 
center response times. See table on following page. 


Better Complaint Handling Service and Reduced Error Rates 


While response time of the complaint phase is reduced by 
Over 7007 == Go the Leneth of the call only —- other advanta— 
ges are also realized by the system implementation. For 


——----— 


Herbert H. Isaacs, "A Study of Communications, Crimes, 
and Arrests in a Metropolitan Police Department, Task 


Force Report: Science and Technology, Appendix B, pp. 
Bo-100, 
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Table ILL-37 
TYPICAL COMMUNICATIONS CENTER RESPONSE TIMES 
ee eee ee ee eS 


Communications Center 


City Response Time 
Los Angeles 4 Dani 
Rochester, New York? 6 6.19 
Boston, Massachusett 4.20 
San Jose, Caltioriva Ts9e 


example, more calls can be handled by the same number out 
lines and operators. The reduction in complaint clerk ser- 
vice time also reduces the probability of getting a busy 
signal on the police emergency phone lines.? 

Another point of significant impact is the reduction in 
error probability. Insufficient or inaccurate information 
on request for service cards affects field response time by 
requiring the officer to search for information that should 
have been provided. In a Sylvania study or one police sde— 
partment's operations, 26% of the cards gave no information 
aboucetime to call, type of call (radio,code) or location 
of call. Another 24% of the cards gave inaccurate or improp- 
er information.° 

Accuracy in the computer system is assured in several 


enent Hee SoaC Sie Dat ois 


5a Study of the Tactical Communications System of the 
Rochester Police Bureau, Rochester, New York. Phase I 


Report, August, 1969. Law Enforcement Grant #322, DD. 
30 and AIV 33. Also Appendix AII, "Complaint Board Traf- 
fic, by Dr, lous Vo surgent. 


Oat eis ee Cy, Larson, Oneravionel otudy ‘or syncs hollces ness 
ponse System Technical Report No. ae Operations Research 
Center, MIT, December 1967. 


‘operational Analysis of Police. Field Force Command and 
Control in San Jose, Sylvania Electronic Systems -- 


Western Division, August, 1968, pp. 16 and ll. 
Spi, Dispel. 
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ways. A long message might consist of 10 to LS WOLdS = eam 
enter this length of message during 


O 
the time of an average 
call is an equivalent of typing not more than 25 words a 
minute -- a rate which allows for great accuracy. The se- 
Quential response of the complaint -- beatfinder program 
assures that all necessary information is recorded, Errors 
will still occur wherever there is a man-machine relation- 
Ship, but the error rate would drop substantially with the 
computer system, 


Dispatcher becomes "Dispatch Commander" 


Another direct result of the System hardware is the up- 
graded role of the dispatcher. The alphanumeric interface 
(the display map) aids the dispatcher in several ways. The 
information concerning locations and Status is always cur- 
rent, accurate, and relevant. Beat structures can be easi- 
ly changed by selecting different slide overlays. Close-up 
maps of given areas can be quickly accessed from the slide 
repertoire. Thus freed from a great deal of routine motion 
and supplied with complete decision-making information, the 
dispatcher may gradually assume the Fresponsibiilaviestomed 
“dispatch commander". Perhaps a watch commander would even 
take over the duties of the dispatcher AUPINeGR tines onucr ls 
Sis or acute peak loading problems. The dispatch commander 
pees at a glance all reported activity in the Citys) He 
knows the availabilility and use of all police resources and 
is familiar with certain recurrent patterns of police anda 
criminal activity. Thus, the dispatch commander can make 
reasoned judgments about special situations, can take the 
time to decide on sending special tactical or emergency units 
rather than patrol units, and possibly avert the spread of 
panic during disasters or contain the perimeters of riot areas, 
Truly, the hardware of the system offers a tool by which the 
dispatcher enters the realm of tactical planning. 
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Increased Availability of Cars 

The major source of communications center response delay 
4#@ the time spent in the dispatcher queue -- that eo ule 
time lapse between the arrival of a message at the dispat- 
cher's console and the assigning of a unit to answer the 
message. The greatest part of this delay is the time during 
which the dispatcher must wait for a car to become available 
for assignment. The non-availability of cars is due to 
several factors. 

Manpower shortage is an element of this delay, leqe ees ehia’ 
element that can be overcome by optimal distribution and 
deployment policies and by optimal dispatching polietess 
If these policies are inadequate to provide even distribu- 
tions according to police workload patterns by time of day 
and by area, time will be lost be beat cars travelling out 
ef their beats. On the other hand, dispatching across beat 
and district boundaries may reduce response time when a 
peak, Voading situation oecurs in a particular area’. 

A simulation evaluating the effects of the computerized 
allocation-distribution-deployment feature pointed to several 
conclusions: 1) Since longer holding times increase the aver- 
age response time, all calls should be answered promptly; and 
2) For any given holding time, the computer derived BAU based 
scheme resulted in reducing to one-half the number of calls 


answered by non-beat cars .*8 This resulted in saving travel 


* 
More recent runs of the simulation have shown the reduc- 
tion to be from 30% to 16%.. The amount of extra time 
thatea patrol unit's Stapucuwls “aval lable: mics whee oc. 
tor thay reduces the dispaveher dueue delay. 


Crone da Adams, Craig Peterson, and Sharon Barnard, "Simu- 


lation-ot Police Rield Forces for Decision takiae an 
Resource Allocation," June 1969, Stanford University. 
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mileage as well as travel time, thereby reducing: fielders 


Sponse time as well as the dispatcher queue delay” 
the unit is "out of service" 


Since 
POreassnorcer period of time, 
the unit is essentially "available" 
time. 


for a longer period of 


Costs Benefits of the System 
Sr ee ee Ye Vell 


The simulation cited above also Showed that the Simple 
addition of manpower follows a logarithmic curve; after six 
to ten men are added, further reductions in response time 
are minimal. Comparing the Savings (in vravel mileage and 
travel time to the cost of providing one patrol unit per 
Shift per day, the dollar Savings affected by the system 

are equal to the cost of adding from 1 to 4 policemen to the 
department on a 5 shifts per week (40 hour work week) basis.9 

The basic command and control dispatch system provides 
better complaint service, faster response time and “easily 
accessible up-to-the-minute information with no increase in 
manpower requirements. Allocation and distribution analyses 
no longer need to be processed by keypunch operations. In 
present operations, such as the one employed in San Francis- 
co, where calls are handled by both telephone operators and 
police complaint clerks, the police can be freed for other 
duties. The increased avallability of cars has the erfrecu 
of providing more manpower, 

On the other hand, the addition of one man to a conven- 
tional operation costs approximately $21,000 per -shity ex 
yearl®, reduces response time by less than a MinuGe,, and "Ss ua) 
does not attack the basic problems of coordination brought on 


Simulation of Police Field Forces for Decision Making 
inenesource Al lecation, pe. 12. 


* s cy 
Communications center response times of 3 or 4 minutes 
are realistic estimates. Firm data requires waiting 
unvtlivcompletion. of field tests, 
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by enlarged staffs. Thus, when the cost of the system imple- 
mentation is spread over a 5 or 10 year period, the computer 
system is more economical dollar-wise and far more practical 
than the blatant. addition of manpower. 

The system described can fulfill various goals associa- 
ted with police patrol operations. 

Operationally, the system provides efficient handling 
of routine requests for service and rapid handling of emer- 
gency requests, prompt and efficient dispatching, adequate 
records maintenance, and easily implemented plans for dis- 
tribution and deployment. From the management point of view, 
the system supplies management information for supervisory 
and personnel decision-making, provides statistics and data 
for long-range planning, including resource allocation stu- 
dies, and supplies the framework for increased cooperative 
eracrie wien state, navional, and other azencies, Service, 
as a response to requests for service will become faster 
and more consistent, and adequate but not excessive exposure 
will enhance the public image of the police department. The 
usage of such automatic equipment in the future operation 
of the police department combined with the suggested reor- 
DanigzeavlLon can contribute sSignitieantly Co a reductionwor Une 
police-community rift and begin to reduce the core city po- 


lice crime problem, 
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A citizen of San Francisco requiring the services of the 
police must often phone the Hall of Justice. These calls 
are received on the fourth floor of the Hall of Justice by 
operators who connect the party with the proper communica- 
tions dispatcher. The Communications Unit has at its dis- 
posal five radio frequencies, two of which are used to dis- 
patch radio patrol cars to locations where they are needed. 
The dispatcher, while listening to the phone conversation 
on a head set, stamps a dispatch sheet recording the time 
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of the call (see Fig. III-67), ana enters the pertinent 
information required. He then calls the patrol car in whose 
sector the need for service originated and assigns the call 
to the designated Car 2f available. ‘The dispatch sheet is 
then placed in a holder within reach of the communications 
dispatcher. On notification by the patrol car that the ag- 
Signment has been completed, the slip is again stamped, indi- 
cating the time of completion. These sheets are talitied at 
the end of each 24-hour period in order to obtain an aggre- 
gate account of the number of assignments dispatched through 
the Communications Unit. The sheets are Then Pied asecie 
Communications Unit for a period of approximately two months, 
at which time they are removed and filed in the department's 
REC Ora room. Simultaneously with the PSCceipot, © thereradio 
message by the patrol car, the message is received over a 
MoOniIsoOreat che District Station, where a partolman assigned 
to station duty records the information transmitted ci eiats 

Ope Ook. | the stimeror call, the type of call, “the location 
and the names and car number of the patrolmen assigned to re- 
Spond are recorded. 

The call back to the Communications Unit upon completion 
of the assignment is likewise monitored and the time of com- 
pletion entered into the log. The patrolmen assigned to 
Station duty then prepares a Complaint Investigation Report 
(see Fig, III-68) which is signed by the patrolmen who 
were assigned to the activity when they report the dispositi- 
tion or each assignment to the Station House at the end of 
their tour of duty. The Complaint Investigation Reports are 
examined by the watch commander for completeness and accura- 
cy, tallied to determine an aggregate account of the number 
of assignments handled by each sector in the district during 
the 24-hour period and sent to the record room in the Hall 
of Justice to be filed. This account of procedure was taken 
from San Francisco's Mission Police District: A Study of Re- 
source Allocation, 1968, R. McCormack, Jr., J. Moen, School 
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of Ceiminolozy, University of Califormmia, Berkeley, Calivor- 
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Figure III-67. DISPATCH SHEET 
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